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“THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS.” 


FEAST OF ALL SAINTS, NOV. Isr. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 





SCATTERED through the holy Year 
The Church’s holy-days appear, 
Sacred to the chief among 

That ionumerable throng 

Of the blessed saints of Gop 

Who the way of sorrows trod. 
Sword-like flame and fiame-like sword, 
Ravening beast and blood outpoured, 
Persecutions manifold 

More than page hath ever told, 

For the love of Christ they bore, 
Who can suffer now no more, 

Bat at rest in Paradise 

Drink of endless victories. 

Parted from sight are they, 

Yet a cloud itnesses 

Do they watch us on the way 
Where our foes unnumbered press. 
One with us, their words of cheer 
Ever reach us struggling here ; 
One with us, their every name 
Puts our laggard strife to shame. 
While those names sbe still repeats 
Year by year, the Church entreats : 


DARE I 


Warfare or within, without, 
In their ears was victory’s shout; 
Whatso treasure they possessed 


Dross became through Christ confessed ; 


Poverty was wealth, and pain 
Pledge of everlasting gain ; 
Bitterness was sweet to taste ; 
Torture slow was heavenly haste; 
While their Captain glorious, 
Over all victorious, 


Fought with them and in His strength 


Made them conquerors at length. 


Now, as then, the battle rages; 
Christians still the Foe engages; 
Though he colors change and name, 
Is that deadly Foe the same. 
Seven-fold the might he wields 

O’er the victim soul that yields ; 
But with seven-fold armor clad 

Shal the true and valiant smite 
And put the evil powers to flight, 
While the tidings, swift and glad, 
Ring through all the realms of light 
Where the Church’s grand procession 
From her holy ranks below 

Daily swelled in calm possession 
Waits the final overthrow 

Of the flerce but dooméd Foe. 


Not with open, loud assault 
Draws the Adversary near ; 
Oft advancing seems to halt~ 


Now through flattery, now through fear ; 


Under cover of the night 
Darkness makes he fair as light. 


Now through pompand now through pride 


Lures he many a soul aside; 

Now through ease he whispereth, 
Every word a shaft of death: 
Through the flesh unceasingly 

Do his secret arrows fly ; 

In the heart he refuge takes 

And bis strongest stronghold makes. 


Watch and pray, the Church entreats, 
And those chiefest names repeats 

Of the Army of the Lord, 

Us examples to afford. 

Watch and pray, the Church entreate; 
Stand ye fast and be ye strong; 
Imitate my glorious throng. 

They my firm foundations made, 
Christ himself the corner-stone; 

Ye as living stones are laid, 

Age by age and one by one, 

Pledged the Faith to keep, thereon. 
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Joined together each and all 
Asa temple mystical, 

Let your holy unity 

Mirror each and each the whole, 
While the waves that round you roll 
Of unbelief and heresy 

Vainly my foundations try. 


Watch and pray, my children, saith 
Holy Church. Be true till death 
To the once-delivered Faith ; 
With each other one, and one 
With the hosts whose toil is done, 
All my faithful souls and true 
Who have passed beyond your sight! 
Let their ardor quicken you 
As ye press toward realms of light, 
Where in Paradise they wait 
While the angel-guarded gate 
Ceaseless swings, to usher in 
Souls redeemed from death and sin. 
Ever through thet viewless door 
One unbroken throng they pour; 
One unbroken, moving column 
Through that entrance sweet and solemn, 
Night and day, and day end night, 
From the shadow to the light; 
From the cross that each lays down 
To the “ passionless renown,”’ 
Robe of white, and palm, and crown. 
Night and day, and day and night, 
Countless souls in grand procession, 
One in Faith’s sublime confession 
With the ranks below 
4 iePoe, 
One in Hope no change ean blight; 
Linked in mutual intercession, 
One in Love’s eternal might. 
Knit together each with all 
In His Body mystical ; 
One in Christ the Living Head, 
Of whose Life ye all partake, 
By whose grace ye all are fed 
And the one Communion make. 
Ye my little ones and lowly 
Hid on earth in mean disguise, 
One with all my martyrs holy, 
Spotless robed in Paradise. 
Ye who in the thick of striving 
Fight my batiles undismayed, 
By the proud world’s proud contriving 
Of no reputation made ; 
One with them, the Virgin throng, 
Singing now the Lamb’s New Song. 
Ye who suffer all temptation, 
Sin’s assaults and tribulation, 
Overcoming all unseen ; 
One with my Confessors brave 
Who have passed to realms serene, 
Where the palms of victory wave. 
Thero the first Apostles grand, 
Chiefest-crowned, a glorious band, 
There the angels bright that gather 
All the saints of Gop around, 
With the ever-blessed Mother 
Over all my hosts renowned, 
Welcome each and each the other 
As the tide of souls rolls in 
And the songs anew begin 
That forever shall resound : 
Glory, honor, power, blessing, 
Wisdom, might, and praise unceasing ; 
To the King of Kings addressing, 
Toward whose Kingdom still increasing 
Earth’s remotest ends are pressing. 
Porrsmovurs, N. H. 





AN AFTERTHOUGHT. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


THe deepest lessons of a bereavement, 
like its keenest pangs, come afterward. 
The expository instinct in the human heart, 
not content with trusting the Governor 
of the Universe through a mysterious afflic- 
tion, seeks to find him in reasons for it 
with a half-amusing, half-pathetic prompt. 
ness, and it would seem that the divine 
motives in our national tragedy have been 
already as exhaustingly discussed as they 













Of ts are in a mood to be in acute sympa- 
thy with the man who declined to talk at a 
public memorial service succeeding the 
denth of President Garfield, on the ground 
that there was nothing to talk about; and, 
on being requested to pray, urged that 
there was still less to pray about, and rele- 
gated the whole affair to the realm of the 
Unknowable. 

Nevertheless, as the precipitate of the 
first emotion sinks, our thoughts clarify 
into a few pure elements, which we find 
useful and call trustworthy, by virtue, at 
least, of their simplicity. One of these, 
and that which has impressed me most 
powerfully, is the mysterious value of 
martyrdom as a force in human affairs. A 
nation, we find, like a Church, creed, a 
cause, a world, seems to require its vicuri- 
ous victim, and develops by the awful 
reverences and tendernesses which sacri- 
ficial suffering alone, of all forms of human 
endurance, can produce or sustain in 
human sympathy. More especially in our 
own case there has been stamped upon our 
imaginations the great significance and 
subtlety of the relation between illustrious 
martyrs and the obscure. 

General Garfield was a soldier, and, 


als an : he died 
last act rm) ‘appealed with ale famfl- 


iarity to the emotions of the people. Since 
Lincoln fell; since we counted the ghosts 
in the grand review at Washington; since 
we gathered the solemn blossoms for our 
first Decoration Day, nothing has so cruel- 
ly recalled for us the memories of the 
war. Distant, like sentries awaiting sum- 
mots, they have stood upon their shadowy 
posts. At this bugle-call they bave come 
trooping back. Their half-forgotten tread 
marches with military ipexorableness over 
our hearts. It has been a piteous renewal. 
There seems no healing to the old scars. 
There seems no anesthetic to the old throb. 
The years scem but a marble bridge on 
which the past shall cross and recross to 
us. Our sacrifice has possessed itself of 
the secret of everlasting life. 
“* For each will mourn his own,’ she saith.” 


And there has been no deficit of loyalty to 
the nation’s chief in the personal pang 
which has followed the public woe. The 
common soldier, whose brave breast dared 
or met the gunshot wound, hes bent with 
a comrade’s broken face over the daily 
bulletins from the exalted bed of torture at 
Washington. The plain woman who 
twenty years ago gave to her land the 
glory of her life, nor counted the cost, has 
dropped tears sacred as those that fell on 
the alabaster box for her whom a world 
arises to comfort to-day. 

The clinical record of those last days at 
Elberon has fallen upon nerves strained to 
forget and forced to remember. The minu- 
tie of agony have been urged upon the con- 
sciousness, which has protected itself by its 
ignorance, and cries: Forbear! to knowl- 
edge. By no means the least of this na- 
tional affliction has been the gash given to 
to the great artery of association, which 
binds the head and heart of the people to 
that in our history which the lifetime of 
one generation is not long enough to out- 
live. 


“Thus my boy lay sinking eighteen 
years ago.” 
“Thus and thus the pangs he never 


be exhaustively understood. Some 





‘Like this he bore without a murmur. 
Like this his heavenly patience. Like this 
his more than mortal courage. Like this, 
bless God, his Christian death.” 


“Not like this our soldier’s passing on. 
Oh! not like this his final struggle. Not like 
this those hours it were madness to remem- 
ber. Not like this the rude tenderness of 
the barrack hospital. Not like this the 
neglect, the delay, the imperfect service, 
the solitary torture, the unspeakable detail 
of the cruel best that could be done. Oh! 
not like this his lonely death-bed, the last 
delirium to which we might not minister, 
the cry for those who could not answer.” 


“A tithe of this skill and devotion 
would have saved him. A fraction of 
these comforts would have brought him 
back. A breath of this tenderness would 
have given him to us again.” 

** Like this other woman’s, our sacrifice, 
our blessedness, our burden. Up to her 
lofty hight our lowly story climbs. She 
ministered to him she-loved. She had 
that throne, she wore that crown. Though 
we bless and cherish her, though we bow 
and reverence her, she was no more than 
woman. We are women too.” 

So during this solemn drama the hearts 
of the have responded." 

Tt is *‘ as natural as life ” that these out- 
bursts of private feeling, stealing to the lips 
or smothered in the thoughts, should follow 
the public grief. It has been a part of the 
affliction. It must bring a part of the dis- 
cipline. There is always this mysterious 
overlapping of fate. The general encroach- 
es upon the individual, and the individual 
again upon the general pang. 

It is because he suffered what any soldier 
may have suffered that he becomes dear as 
he was great. 

It is because she did what any deeply- 
loving wife would do that she is great and 
shall be dear. 

It is because plain men have cultivated 
the military virtues of patience, courage, 
silence, and obedience that the nature of a 
great chief results to us. 

It is because in the highest places of the 
earth the womanly qualities of strength 
and tenderness and self-sacrifice are still 
the noblest and the most needful that the 
lowliest respects her own graciousness and 
studies the devoutness and the devotedness 
of love. 

Every woman of us lives with more of 
purpose, loves with less of self because of 
that one wife who did not weep, and 
could not weary, and would not despair. 

Every man of us breathes a purer air 
and strikes a stronger step since he whom 
we had chosen to wear the people’s purple 
bore it and dropped it so royally. 

Our little daily battle and conquest, our 
culture of brave aims and fine sympathies 
bave made these two possible; but we are 
better soldiers and truer lovers because of 
their immortal type and large achievement. 

It was Sophocles who said that the 
primary aim of tragedy is to excite uni. 
versal sympathy for an ideal sorrow, and 
to give expression and relief to human 


emotion. 
But there are a few familiar yet now 


strangely novel words that during these 
dark weeks have had on usa stronger than 
the classic grasp, and, with that not irrever- 
ent instinct which turns our dead to gods 
as soon as they have taken upon themselves 








spoke we never knew.” 


the mystery and the dignity of the fina] 
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silence, the heart appropriates to its passing 
need the solemn cry: 
“* The noble army of martyrs praise thee.” 
ANDOVER, Mass, 





NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
BY MAKY CLEMMER. 





I povet if another hotel in the whole 
country shows the same amount of natural 
decoration which welcomes me in the 
drawing-rooms of the Hotel Vendome, in 
Boston. In Newport a colored man stands 
on the steps of its great hotel, who has 
stood there so. long and welcomed so many 
distinguished people that he has attained 
perfectly the grand air himself. His tone 
and manner in receiving you imparts the 
pleasant fiction that you are a great person- 
age. Thus thousands of commonplace 
people cherish bis recollection with sdmira- 
tion and tenderness. No suave servitor 
stood on the steps of this superb hostelry, 
making obeisance to the entering guest; but 
my beautiful friends, the sweet peas, 
leaned from the great bay window and 
bade me a welcome full of the memories 
of childhood and of an old country 
garden, I quite forgot I had reached 
only a great, hot city. Thus inside this 
house in Autumn one quite forgets the fine 
old classic engravings on the walls, the 
bronzes and busts, the cabinets, the em- 
broidered marguerites on the curtains, and 
the delicate frescoes on the walls, in this 
bourceoning of Nature, this overflow of 
gurden and field everywhere visible. On 
ebony stands are great mounds of fresh 
sweet pens; on the cabinets are massed nas- 
turtiums, that run up the walls in stand- 
ards of vivid flame; in the corners white 
Wiles look forth from under the flery 
swords of the gladiolus, piercing the air 
above them, The long vista of adjoining 
rooms glow with golden rod, in tall jars on 
the floor, Sunflowers and hollyhocks have 
turned their baek#on Dedham gardens, to 


bloom here; while beds of prismatic 
asters glow on the mantle-tops. 
Whose beautifying hand hes added 


the over-soul of Nature to the marvels of 
upholsterer and decorator need not be told. 
Enough that it is here, that to the elegance 
of conventional art Nature adds the grace 
and freshness, the color and redolence of 
her spicy gardens and summer-fields, to in- 
crease and beautify the welcome given the 
stranger in this great and graclous house. 
It is not my vocation to praise hotels; but, 
in passing, I have a special word to say of 
this one. It is of the protection, as well as 
welcome, that it offers to refined and sensi- 
tive women whom circumstance compels 
to travel alone. How many such have been 
obliged to enter a strange city at night, with 
great dread of heart, if not absolute fear, lest 
they should be turned from the door of the 
most desirable house of entertainment, be- 
cause they werealone. This has happened in 
this very city of Boston to one of the most 
refined, honcrable, and sensitive of women. 
It could not happen in the Vendome, The 
charm of the house to a lady is that 
the privacy of the house equals its pro- 
tection. She can go and come through 
all the length of its great corridors without 
ever encountering an idle lounger, or 
without ever discovering herself to be an 
object of curiosity, because she is by her- 
self. She very soon discovers herself to be 
in an atmosphere as protecting and sacred 
to herseif as if she were living and moving 
in her own home. 

This should not be spoken of as remark- 
able—it should be simply true of all hotels, 
as the result of the highest and finest civil- 
ization; but it is not. 

Boston vies with Newport as a city of 
flowers. Every house in Newport, even 
the moss-grown gambrel-roofed relics of 
the seventeenth century on the Point, 
bave their quaint old windows set like 
mosaics of color and bloom. While the 
one unique phase of Bellevue Avenue is 
the malachite greenness of its lawns, 
pranked with great splashes of carnation 
und cardinal, belting its mimic palaces for 
miles and miles, bearing its blossoms on 
to the very lips of the sea, I venture to say 
that there is not another town in any coun- 
try where window-gardening is carried to 
a bigher mark of luxuriant and vivid con- 
trast than in Newport. Walks and win- 
dows are alike defined by their unbroken 





lines of burning red, which in mid-summer 
would glow to fiery heat, did they not 
almost every day show through the gray 
softness of the fog-infiltrated atmosphere. 
Every day, all the time, every house looks 
as if it were dressed in its Sunday best. 
So also do the equipages, the coachmen, 
the footmen, and the ladies’ parasols, to 
say nothing of the ladies themselves. The 
outriders wear flowers on their breasts to 
correspond with the colors of the ladies’ 
attire. The ladies carry small flower- 
gardens on the tops of their parasols. 
Not a line of beauty or splendor is left 
out of Fashion’s perpetual and ever- 
moving pageant. But Boston is never 
on parade. Proud of its past and com- 
placent in its present, it resorts to neither 
fiction nor show. Inside of Boston. you 
are impressed at once with reminiscence 
and reality. You begin to remember and 
are sure not to forget. Newport is rich in 
its legacies from the past. The long 
shadows of a vanished life stretch along its 
old port and graveyards, in the worm-eaten 
rafters of Bishop Berkeley’s house, in the 
uplifted signs and symbols of old Trinity; 
but its sober antiquity is all overlapped by 
the trifling splendor of its present. Not so 
in Boston. The glory of the Back Buy 
fails to dispel the charm of the old city. 
From a hundred courts and corners con- 
stantly floats forth, lingering still in the 
new-life atmosphere, somewhat of the ‘‘ sad 
sincerity” of its ancient founders. 

One who knows the long-drawn-out ex- 
asperation of numeral names like ‘‘Three 
and-a-Half,” ‘‘ Four-and-a-Half” Streets 
has a grateful sense of this sincerity even 
in the names of the streets and gardens, 
It is comforting to know that there isa 
“Frog Pond” in the very heart of the 
New England metropolis. One does not 
object to ‘* Pudding Lane” while Old 
King’s Chapel, Old South Church, Temple 
Place, Winthrop, Hancock, Bowdoin, 
Franklin, Blackstone, Beacon, and hun- 
dreds more are names full of suggestion, 
which mean something. The younger 
James laments that bis native country is 
one without a* background of  remin- 
iscence. Boston and Salem are alike 
barren and bare to him. Yet to 
the unspoiled American the memories 
of Miles Standish, Willium Blackstone, 
John Winthrop, Paul Revere, of old 
Boston, of the Tea-Party in the Harbor, 
of Bunker Hil! and Lexington are as sug- 
gestive and more sufficing than the mum- 
mies in the Art Museum, who moved and 
had their being upon the earth centuries 
before Christ. Boston is rich in memories 
dearer to its children to-day than they can 
be to its sons and daughters a thousand 
years hence. Lergth of days and mulli- 
tudinous events have not yet had the 
cumulative power to thrust into dimming 
remoteness the persons and places of two 
hundred years ago. Where the ancient 
beacon stood, more than two hundred feet 
above the sea, now the burnished dome of 
the stately State House sets like a globe of 
gold against the sky, the historic Common 
at its feet, historic houses, historic graves 
on either side. A little way off Samuel 
Adams was born and John Hancock lived. 
Here, looking down on the Mall, stood 
the house in which Cupley painted 
his best pictures and where the father 
of Rembrandt Peale studied in 1768 
Here a little way down the street stands 
the house in which Prescott wrote his 
histories. On the corner of Walnut 
Street stands the house which his father, 
the first mayor of Boston, built and in 
which Wendell Phillips was born. Just 
before you reach the Siate House, where a 
showy freestone modern house now stands, 
once stood, amid orchards, gardens, and 
pastures, the massive mansion in which 
Dorothy Quincy Hancock dispensed her 
famous hospitalities. Here she entertained 
D’Estaing and Lafayette, in 1781; Washing- 
ton and Brissol, chief of the Girondists, in 
1789; and,later, Lords Stanley, Wortley, 
Labouchiére, and Bouguinville. About 
forty French officers dined ¢aily at Han- 
cock’s table, and the tale is told how one 
day, when a greater number of feasters as- 
sembled, the cooks, in despair, rushed forth 
and milked the cows of the multitude graz- 
ing on the Common. When Lafayette re- 
visited Boston, in 1824, his first call was on 
bis beautiful hostess of 1781. For several 





moments they stood gazing upon each 
other, without speech, studying curiously 
and sadly the ravages which .more than 
forty years of absence had made in the 
faces of each. It was during this same 
visit that Lafavette went to Quincy, to dine 
with John Adams. “That was not the 
John Adams I remember,” said, sadly, 
Lafayette. ‘‘That was not the Lafayette 
that I remember,” said John Adams. The 
ex-President was nearly ninety and General 
Lafnyette was sixty-seven. On the corner 
of Park and Beacon Streets stands the 
house in which Lafayette lived in 1824, an 
abode afterward occupied by Christopher 
Gore, when governor of Massachusetts, and 
by George Ticknor. Next was the abode 
of Abbott Lawrence and very near the 
house of Josiah Quincy, Jr. Next to 
David Sears’s house is the one in which 
the famous Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis so 
long held court. Thus one might go on 
for a week amid houses made illustrious 
by their names. 

Just beyond Park Street, in the ancient 
territory of the Common, we look into 
**God’s Acre,” fenced in from the popu- 
lous street, where the historic dead have 
rested since 1660. Here in the Granary 
Burial-ground sare buried the father and 
mother of Benjamin Franklin, Faneuil, 
Wendell, Hancock, Adams, Bowdoin, anda 
host of others) The Boston Common to- 
cay is what it was under the government of 
John Winthrop, in 1640—the common 
ground of all the people of Boston. Aris- 
tocracy may entrench itself within costly 
walls towering upon its crest, but the 
grassy glebe that erst rolled away to the 
sea at its feet is as utterly the domain of the 
lowliest citizen asof the loftiest lord of pa- 
triotism or pedigree. The Common was en- 
trenched by a vote against all encroachment 
in 1640. It was originally set apart solely for 
pasturage and military parade. Long before 
Boston was a city, and long after the tink- 
ling of cow-bells and the lowing of cattle 
were the only sounds which floated out 
from this grassy heart of the bustling town. 
The vast interlacing arch of the great Mall 
of to-day then was not. Where the gorge 
ous parterres of the Public Garden now 
plow and gleam in the sun the Charles 
River then came up and laved the reedy 
borders of Sentry or Training Field, as the 
Common was then called. In this pastoral 
place, in those days, we catch glimpses of 
the cavaliers, in short cloaks, doublets, ruffs, 
and rapiers; and of the pretty ‘‘ Marmaduke 
Madams,” on high heels, in huge hoops, with 
hair piled high on cushions, parading and 
flirting by the Frog Pond or under the Great 
Elm, which was the Great Elm two hundred 
years ago. Gallantry and coquetry might 
languish; but they did not die even in the 
austere atmosphere of those early colonial 
days. Yet, in the main, those were not days 
of hilarity and troubled and troubling 
human nature brought its expiations to the 
Common. Poor wretches were hung for 
witchcraft from the branches of the old 
Elm. A duel as early as 1728 was fought 
under its shadow. Quakers were executed, 
and their bodies cruelly refused to their 
friends. The first military execution that 
occurred in Boston took place on the Com- 
mon. 

Dorothy Hancock, leaning from her 
open window, gazing across her bowery 
garden, down the green slopes of the Com- 
mon, saw the gallant Earl Percy drilling 
the troops which she afterward saw mav- 
shaled in fierce battle-array at Lexington. 
It was from the Common that ‘the troops 
embarked, in silence, for Lexington, the 
night before the 19th of April. The 
forces that marched for Bunker Hill were 
camped upon the Common. Shirley and 
Pepperell brought their soldiers here in 
1745 and in 1758. General Amberst, with 
his army of nearly five thousand men, who 
were to conquer Quebec, mustered on these 
grassy slopes. General Wolfe, with fire-lock 
and bayonet, marched up and down the 
then seanty Mall. After the horrors of 
war and of Quaker executions came the 
golden-tongued Whitefield, preaching to the 
people under the ‘* cathedral trees.” These 
make but a small fraction of the memories 
of the Common which to-day, as in the 
past, makes glad the heart of Boston. 
Now, ae io the daysof John Winthrop, it 
is the common-land of the people. The 
tinkling of bells and the lowing of cattle 
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float no longer across its softly-swelling 
hills; but the laughter of happy children 
ripples across the waters of its Pond, the 
tired and the old rest unquestioned upon 
its benches, while no one is too fine and no 
one too poor to saunter under the arch of 
the glorious Mall, where Adams and Han- 
cock, Lafayette and Percy once paced up 
and down. The Common, the “Sentry 
Field” of to-day, bears upon its highest 
crest, Fiag-staff Hill, the Jast consummate 
signet of its glory, the Army and Navy 
Monument, erected by the city of Boston. 


** To the Men of Boxton 
Who died for their Conntry 
On land and sea in the war which kept the Union 
whole 
Destroyed Slavery 
and maintained the Constitution 
The grateful city 


has butlt this monument that their example may 


speak 
To coming generations.” 

The shaft of this monument is over sev- 
enty feet high. It is surmounted by the 
figure of a woman, eleven feet high, in 
flowing robes—the Genius of America. In 
her rigbt hand, which rests on the hilt of 
an unsheathed sword, are two laurel 
wreaths. Below her, on the pedestals of 
the four corners, stand, eight feet high, the 
figures of Peace, History, the Army, the 
Navy. The Navy is represented by a sailor, 
who stands facing the sea. The Army by 
the figure of a common soldier, in over- 
coat, belt, and accoutrements, his musket 
resting on the ground, the soldier’s hand 
on its muzzle. On the four sides of the 
plinth are mezzo-relieros, on one of which 
we see the mustered troops starting for 
war, and on others, in groups, the foru.s 
and faces of some of Massachusetts’s 
famous sons and daughters, including 
Phillips Brooks, Wendell Phillips, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Shaw, Andrew, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, and 
others. 

Passing from the southern entrance of 
the Common into Tremont Street, a few 
steps bring us to the attractive windows 
and hospitable doors of James R. Osgood 
& Company. This new old house deserves 
all the interest which from far and near is 
centered on it. The name of Osgood will 
never outlive its Jong association with the 
naines of Ticknor and Fields, with several 
of the leading periodicals and many of the 
leading authors of the world. James R. 
Osgood established The American Architect 
and was long the publisher of the North 
American Review. He introduced into this 
country the heliotype process of making 
pictures, tempting into his service the 
originator of the method, Mr. Ernest Ed- 
wards, of England, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, who still superintends 
these prosperous picture-taking works in 
Tremont Street. The heliotype process is 
a fine improvement on all the cheaper pro- 
cesses of picture-taking. It brings within 
the rexch of all the most beautiful pic- 
tures of the world. No lover of pic- 
tures, however limited in means, need 
longer remain minus any Madonna or of 
any scarcely of all the classical picture, 
famous in history and story. The shop on 
Tremont Street is full of these beautiful 
pictures, and above Mr. Edwards will 
kindly show to a visitor all the phases of 
the celicate and marvelous process by 
which they are made. 

The most attractive room in the estab- 
lishment is its reading-room, which illus- 
trates perfectly the fine perceptions and 
tastes of Mr. James R. Osgood. A central 
object in it is a life-sized portrait of Long- 
fellow, by Page, which, unscorched, sur- 
vived the perils of the great fire of 1872. 
On either side of this, extending around the 
room, hang the pictures, with autograph 
letters, framed, of the most famous writ- 
ers of the present and past generations. 
Here is Charles Lamb, Byron, Campbell, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Dickens, Cooper, 
Holmes, and all the rest whom the world 
of letters delights to honor. Mr. Osgood’s 
personal collection of autographs vies with 
Charles Sumner’s in rarity of value, which 
is very high praise. He has letters written 
by James Thomson, by Pope, Victor 
Hugo, George Sand,George Eliot, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Edgar A. Poe, and many 
others equally rareand valuable. Nothing 
could exceed the genial atmosphere of this 
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reading-room, with its cordon of inspired 
faces, unless it be the genial atmosphere of 
the gentle gentlemen who move avd have 
their being in it. The author of many 
widely-read books told me that busiuess re- 
lations with James R. Osgood were never 
touched by the dissatisfaction and 
exasperation which so often fills the 
atmosphere existing between author 
and publisher. The personal character of 
Mr. Osgood insures him the personal 
alliance of the best writers; and his list 
of authors, already fine, is destined at no 
distant day to lead in quality that of all 
other American publishers. The present 
members of the firm are James R., Edward 
L. Osgood, and Benjamin Ticknor. 

From night-fall the two great Permanent 
Fair buildings—the one holding the New 
England Institute Fair, the other the old 
Mecbanic Fuir—flame out upon the darkness 
with electric illuminations, till they look 
like immense palaces, glittering in Fairy- 
land. Within, either hall, with its wealth of 
mechanism, art, science, decoration, seems 
in itself a mimic ‘* Centennial.” To make 
a just estimate of the civilization of a peo- 
ple, go to their fairs. One looks with won. 
der, if not with awe, upon the exquisite 
fabrics and machinery wrought by the 
instruments and cunning fingers of New 
England. For many weeks great tides 
of human beings, in one steady stream, to 
the number of over 500,000, have been 
pouring intothe great buildings, standing 
not far apart, on Huntington Avenue. From 
surrounding counties and states alike they 
come. Nor do they stay below, with the 
machinery, cottons, carpets, and silks. The 
great multitude, clothed in the attire of 
many generations, tramps the picture gal- 
leries,, which are liberally hung not only 
with pictures of native artists, but with the 
costly loan collection of wealthy citi- 
zens, 

But a little way down, facing St. James 
Avenue, stands the Museum of Fine Arts. 
A separate and lengthy article only could 
do justice to the rare and valuable collec- 
tion of art treasures within these walls, 
which yet make but the beginning of the 
more yet to be the pride and delight of the 
American of the future. Below we 
pass through a suite of rooms, dedi- 
cated separately to Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Greek, and Roman Art. We pass on 
from the mummy of a lady of rank, who 
lived and had her being centuries before 
Christ; on, past the famous lions of My- 
ctne; past the frieze of the Parthenon; 
the river god, Illissus; past the Apollo, the 
Venus of Milo, the Vatican Mercury; past, 
indeed, almost every form familiar to 
ancient and classic art in the Egyptian, the 
Assyrian, the fine Greek, the Roman, and 
Repaissance rooms, before ascending the 
stairs and confronting at their summit the 
“Slave Ship” of Turner. Among other 
artists, represented by their paintings on 
these walls, are Stuart, Copley, Allston, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Ru- 
bens, Le Brun, Creuze, Guido, Correggio, 
besides living English and American 
painters. The Lawrence Room is filled 
with ancient oak paneling of the time of 
Henry VIII. Another room isentirely hung 
with ancient tapestry, of remarkable fresh- 
ness and beauty. Intheroom of engravings 
a Washingtonian traces some familiar faces, 
sacred to memory. Here, lifted almost 
ubove sight and quite above sympathy, 
are the faces so dear to Charles Sumner, 
that used to hang over his study-table. In 
the careless crowd of sight-seers few recog. 
nize and fewer care for these treasures of 
his heart. The face of President Garficld’s 
mother looks forth from amid « circlet of 
other faces as serenely as if it had gazed 
from the same center a hundred years. I 
recall the last evening I saw her, in her son’s 
house, a month or two before his nomina- 
tion. The central ficure amid a large com- 
pany of friends in the drawing-room, the 
excessive heat of the room obliged her to 
retire. Her son gave her his arm, and, lean- 
ing on it, she walked slowly forth—she very 
old and feeble, he very straight, strong, and 
radiant with health. How undreamed of 
to either of them then the fate and fame 
of this hour! But a little more than a year 
ago, scarce a hundred knew of that mother’s 
existence outside of that son’s home. What 
a famous mother she is to-day, as, with 
meek, serene, and saintly face, she gazes out 


on her immortal comrades in this ideal 
gallery ofart! » 

Coming out from the Museum, we see 
directly before us the Latin cross and 
august tower of Trinity Church. It’s a 
long way from the mud walls and thatched 
roof of Boston’s first ‘‘ meeting-house,” of 
1682, to the French-Romanesque beauty of 
great Trinity. Its central tower rises two 
hundred and eleven feet on its four piers 
above nave and transept. Its unique 
chapel is held to the central church by an 
open cloister. Its interior is a poem 
wrought into carving and color, the ever- 
glowing expression of devout thought. 

But a little way down thestreet, we come 
to the Public Gardens reaching up to the 
Common. For nearly one hundred years 
its ample space was given up to rope-walks 
and rope-makers. Twenty-five years ago 
the Charles lapped all iis reedy length and 
width. Only as late as 1859 did legisla- 
tive act make it the thing of beauty that it 
is to-day. Now, between the green forest- 
shaded slopes of the Common and the 
sumptuous avenues that have been re- 
deemed from the watersof the Back Bay, to 
embody the opulence and architectural 
magnificence of ‘the city, stretches the 
Public Garden, whose splendor of color 
and perfume cannot be put into words. 
Its central lake is thronged with pleasure- 
boats, its walks crowded with chil- 
dren, its seats filled with loungers, its 
parterres of flowers in great waves of 
color reflecting the hues of a thousand 
prisms, bloom on till, some unexpected 
night, the avenging Frost descends 
and slaughters, without warning, all 
the beauteous innocents. At one gate of 
this garden Venus in a shell rises from the 
sea; near the classic face of Everett gazes 
down an embowered arcade; and beside 
Boylston Street, turned toward the State 
House, the heroic form of Charles Sumner, 
the uplifted hand, the striking face, com- 
mands the attention of all. 

Words are poor to paint the natural 
beauty outlying Boston for miles and miles 
away. Whether you follow the Charles 
along the elm-sbaded meadows of Cam 
bridge, or across the picturesque moors and 
vales of the Newtons and Auburndale, 
past the villas and parks of Brookline avd 
Jamaica Plain, to the blue hills of Milton, 
it matters not whither you go, the idyllic 
charm, the all-suffusing beauty of un- 
spoiled Nature makes an atmosphere 
and a presence everywhere surrounding 
you. We drove not an hour yesterday to 
find ourselves in the deep fallow earth of 
country roads, with the fine cries of 
Nature’s children piercing the serene still- 
ness of the Autumn morning. How blue 
the sky was! How close it came down an 
impenetrable ocean of azure, into which the 
forest lifted its tremulous domes of ver- 
milion and gold in plenitude of vivid 
color! On the uplands the slim spears 
of the mulleins still pricked the blue, while 
the broken falchions of the golden rod 
lay prone upon the ground, smitten by 
the world-conquering Frost. The tattered 
banners of the woodbine hung in scarlet 
shreds upon the stone walls. Here and 
there a lingering aster or blue gentian 
looked wistfully forth from the stubble. I 
saw one solitary yellow butterfly flickering 
like aleaf against the azure. The bursting 
burrs came patiering down on the loosely 
meshed leaves piled upon the ground, and 
Monsieur and Madame Squirrel, picking 
them up, sat upon the wall and cracked 
them with unperturbed serenity, as we 
moved on. The crow called across the 
open fields, the cricket cried in the russet 
grass, the air baptized us with balsamic 
odors—all this within three miles of Boston. 
Asthe years goon, I shall recall with a con- 
sciousness of happiness the memory of 
thisday. It will be like a strain of remem- 
bered music that comes back through the 
senses revivified by some transient condi- 
tion, till we hear it in the memory as our 
ears heard it in the past; hear it till the 
nerves of sensation thrill with the same 
sense of delight that comes in the rapture 
of melodious sound. We recall certain days 
of our life, as we recall music, as we 

recall pictures, as we recall some one ex- 
perience set like a mosaic in our past. 
These never die, they never grow dim: 





Again and yet again we go back to them, 
to live them over and overagain, with ever- 





renewed delight. Thus I set my seal upon 
this day, that it may never go from me. I 
place it with my eternal possessions. I sat 
down this afternoon in the Mall op the 
Common. How divinely fair was the world. 
Above, the day was all silver and azure; be- 
low, all emerald and gold, splashed here 
aod there with pomegranate red, pranked 
with scarlet and purple. The atmosphere 
was luminous and alive. Of the softest 
amber, there was a consciousness of vitality 
in it. It was life, but not life at its heyday. 
It was life complete, secking its rest; the 
rest of great NatTurg, out of which all new 
life is born. 

The leaf rain had began. The wide 
vistas palpitated with leaves fluttering 
down into the cloth of gold, every moment 
growing more dense upon the ground. A 
tiny child gathered its little hands full, and 
came and laid them in my lap, with a wild 
ery of delight; glad, it knew not where- 
fore. Everywhere about were the happy 
children, the darlings of God, gind out 
with the mighty mother. Women sat 
under the trees, or walked slowly along 
the paths, as if simply to move through the 
halcyon air were joy enough. The 
church-spires seemed cut with a burin 
into the blue. Here and there along 
the streets some tender thought of man 
bloomed in stone. The space near and far 
was all veined by beauty. The lances of 
the sun struck through a hundred trees, till 
they bourgeoned in brightness nd stood 
transfigured in fire. The great Pond glit- 
tered like a burnished shield. While the 
sun sank lower, the moon, nearly full-orbed, 
confronted it in the opposite heaven. The 
light was full of tenderness; the atmos 
phere was tender. There was no chill any- 
where; no unrest. All the air was as 
a-hushed as if the universe slept. What im. 
pressed me most that moment was, not the 
apocalypse of the beauty in which I sat, but 
the tranquillity of the earth—the repose of 
Nature. 

The Summer’s fervors, its languors, its 
unrest—all were gone. After the mighty 
conflicts of the elements, struck from its 
fiery heat, great Nature rested. Only alittle 
further on waited the inevitable change, 
the miracle of death; but there was no per- 
turbation in the advancing spheres, no re- 
bellion in the ripened world. With peace 
inexpressible, with radiance all repose, 
‘the year smiled as it drew near its death.” 
The peace of the elements, did it not fore- 
tell the peace that might await, in its final 
change from world to world, the trembling 
but immortal Soul? 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE sun is far too late in passing o’er 

Its golden track adown the westerr sky, 

The birds are tardy in their homeward flight, 

And day, faint, fading, yet delays to die. 

O haste, thou, shalows of the moor and plain ! 

O haste, thou; hide light’s lingering beam 
away! 

Come, Night, calm Night, thy royal sway 
begin, 

Assert swift empire o’er the vanquished day. 


Hard hands are heavy with their daily toil, 

And brows have sweat with burdens since the 
dawn, 

And men have delved another weary day. 

Under their primal curse, day should be gone, 

That through the wards of earth’s great hos- 
pital, 

The cloistered shades, like nuns in garbs of 
gray, 

At once may steal, to balsam all the wounds 

And cool the fevers given by wanton day. 


For broken hearts have ached a weary while. 
The tide of buman woe is at ite flood 

In the salt sea that bitter tears have made ; 
But night is coming, God is very good. 

He gives to weeping eyes a sweet relief, 

An ebb in sorrow’s stormy, swelling tide ; 

For underneath the brooding wings of night 
Is rest, and there oblivion doth abide. 


Best friend of man shut out from Paradise, 

In pain and penitence to climb to bliss, 

Exiled from joys of that celestial clime, 

Thy succor saves him midst the woes of this. 

And wher at life’s high burning noon he faints, 

Its weary warfare yearne and parts to flee, 

At last, when closes life’s unquict day, 

How sweet thy restful night, eternity! 
PRILADELFHIA, PEXK. 


THE LATE DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 
BY PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 


Tum tribute of honor and affection which 
I would pay to the memory of the late Dr. 
J. G. Holland is founded on an intimate 
and affectionate friendship with him during 
what was, perhaps, the most critical period 
of his life, when be was as yet uncertain 
of his future and struggliug under a variety 
of depressing circumstances. When he 
came to Springfield, in 1844, with his newly- 
gained diploma, to try his fortune as a 
physioian, I was pastor of aninfant church, 
which was also struggling for growth, if 
not for life. He very soon was attached 
to the congregation and afterward was 
transferred by a letter to the church. The 
village andtown were swarming with phy- 
sicians, the established and the newly-ar- 
rived—in these particulars like the popula- 
tion—and both were in no bad sense largely 
adventurers, ‘with scanty means and no 
assured future, all looking first and fore- 
most to a sufficient income to meet their 
immediate wants. There was stir and en- 
terprise, but an uncomfortable jostling be- 
tween the old and the new. The staid, 
respectable, dignified, aristocratic, and 
sleepy river town, with its indolent exclu- 
siveness, had scarcely been waked from its 
old traditional ways by the new people, 
that reminded it of the rush and the ring of 
the locomotive engine that had done so 
much to bring in these half unwelcome 
strangers. As has already been said, there 
were doctors in abundance, twice as many 
as were wanted. Of this fact Doctor Hol- 
land soon became sensible, and nearly as 
soon that in a community of strangers to 
one another, such as was the parish and 
church to which he attached himself, it 
was likely to be a slow business for any 
physician to make even a modest living. 
To make the matter still more discourag- 
ing, the favorite physician of many of 
the best families in the parish had a very 
strong hold on their confidence. 

It was obvious at once that the Doctor 
was a self-respecting gentleman, wearing 
from the first the same winning and dig- 
nified manner, which subsequently became 
a shade or too more positive. He was 
clearly very intelligent. His conversation 
showed that he had observed men and 
things closely and shrewdly and was gifted 
with insight into character. His Janguage 
was more than usually well chosen, and for 
his age, and certainly for his advantages, 
his opinions were manly and discriminat- 
ing. He was singularly mature in individ- 
uality, manners, intelligence, and in a 
gentle yet positive character. What was 
more important, this character was singu- 
larly truthful and upright, and for this 
reason was both sweet and strong. He 
had not the culture that comes from class- 
ical study; but he had read with discrimina- 
tion and love many of the leading poets of 
England and America, and in his conversa- 
tion and his own writing always made 
a facile use of idiomatic and pure English. 
It was evident that he was fond of litera- 
ture, and at home in it, from his tastes and 
his facility in production; but what was he 
asa physician? He was well read and in- 
telligent, sympathizing and faithful. More 
than this, he was ingenious and thoughtfal. 
Had he fallen into a homogeneous and 
well-established community, and found a 
place ready for him as the successor of one 
who had vacated it in a legitimate method, 
there is no reason to doubt that his energy 
and enthusiasm would have insured him 
success and eminence. But be was not the 
man to push himself into practice by rough 
or ungracious ways in such a community 
as that in which he found himself, He 
was very early discouraged, and discour- 
agement wore heavily upon him for at 
least three years. But he was not inactive, 
He made some literary essays of a trifling 
sort. The opportunities for publication in 
the local press were very limited. The vil- 
lage papers were for the large village only. 
The incitements in morey end reputation 
were inconsiderable. He had already made 
some essays as a poet, and had cherished 
the hope and the ambition of success. 
That he had promising facility in rhym- 
ing and verse was obviousenough. That 
he had learned that success could only 
come by culture was equally clear to one 








with whom he conversed in a critical mood. 
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After a few essays, scarcely worth naming, 
he made for himself a situation by persuad- 
ing some one to start a local weekly, with 
himself for an editor, primarily as a tem- 
porary resource fora living and incident- 
ally that he might gratify his strong im- 
pulse toward letters. In this paper he not 
only found a place for his various literary 
effusions in proseand verse, but also for some 
social and ethical criticism, the tendency 
to which was very noticeable from the first. 
As I recall his conversation at this time, 
I distinctly remember that he gave abun- 
dant evidence of being a sharp observer 
and a keen critic of men. He had taught 
school here and there, and tried his hand 
at debating, and perhaps lecturing, and, 
though under severe limitations, had seen in 
his way a good deal of the world, even 
though the world to him had comprised 
only three or four towns—country towns 
in Hampshire County; but any one who 
knows anything of the exhdustless orig- 
inality of the Yankee characterin a town 
in New England, where the school and 
meeting-house and training and election 
days, with manifold otber educators, have 
free play, will understand that a sharp- 
eyed Yankee schoolmaster may easily 
gather more knowledge of mankind from 
such opportunities than many a highly- 
cultured exquisite, with limitations of an- 
other sort, often acquires in a trip twice 
round the world by steamship and railway. 
At all events, Dr. Holland had seen men, 
aod thought of what he had seen, and 
drawn kis own inferences, and formed his 
own judgments. These judgments were 
critical, but amiable; sharp, but kind. 
What was of more importance, they 
were strongly and distinctively eth- 
ical. Meanness and wickedness of every 
sort he seemed instinctively to abhor 
and condemn. He was eminently hearty 
in his likes and dislikes of the good and 
bad, and more than usually sharp in dis- 
crimipnating the signs of good and evil. He 
made no special pretensions to religious 
earnestness and was nota whit of a Pharisee 
in his bearing; but was from the first, as 
afterward, more than usually easy in his 
own ways and manners. But he was a very 
sharp judge of the consistency .of men 
with the ethical and Christian standards, 
which are so universally professed, and 
from the first to the last made ethical con- 
siderations distinctive and prominent. He 
wrote asif he had faith in them and was 
not in the least ashamed of them, and as if 
he knew that his readers believed that they 
were real and sacred. Theologically he was 
neither exact norprofound. He knew that 
he was not, and, as in other matters, did not 
care much for what he had never attended 
to. I think when he was transferred to my 
church he frankly owned to some theolog- 
ical difficulties, I do not remember that he 
had much prominence, if any, in the familiar 
meetings for devotion; but I do remem- 
ber that the Christian character was the 
ideal by which he judged himself and his 
fellow-men with great strictness and fervor. 
His days of depression were illumined by 
his marriage in part only, for, while this 
event wondrously sweetened and illum- 
inated his life, it increased and deepened his 
anxieties. And yet it is rare that marriage 
has been a greater blessing to aman than 
was his, from the first. I well remember 
when he told me of his engagement, and of 
his plans and hopes of success within his 
profession, and how greatly his friends 
blessed his choice and congrntulated bim on 
his probable success. 
I need not repeat the story of the change 
of his pursuits and plans. All that I need 
say is that for six years he was in the dis- 
cipline of struggle and uncertainty, all the 
while meeting the cares and calls of the 
day and little more, and never anticipating 
more than moderate success, either in let- 
ters or in life, yet all the while finding in 
composition and in his sunny disposition 
satisfaction and hope. 
When, at length, he began his work as 
an editor, he entered upon a life of heavy 
toil, which required and found in Mr. 
Bowles and himself the ardor and the 
eapacity for the drudgery which were so 
tignally rewarded to both. It is not for 
me vo describe hit share in either. It is 
enough to say thet but few men with his 
training could have projected and achieved 


towns in Western Massachusetts for the 
columns of a newspaper, and have done it 
80 well in so short a time. It is more to 
my purpose to observe that the high prac- 
tical tone which characterized the man 
from my first knowledge of him became 
more and more conspicuous in his editorial 
career. Whether he or his associate con- 
tributed most largely in this direction to 
the final character of the paper I have no 
means of deciding. That Dr. Holland 
could not do otherwise than write with 
courage and fervor where more moral 
questions were concerned, and insensibly 
infuse aspirations after decency and truth, 
would be conceded by all. 
This brings us more definitely to the 
characteristic work of his life—that of a 
lay preacher of what to a large extent 
may be called the ‘‘ minor morals” and the 
decorous and graceful charities of life. 
Most of my readers will remember that 
Joseph Dennis, distinguished as one of the 
earliest of our good rf rose litterateurs, wrote 
a series of papers called the ‘‘ Lay Preach- 
er,” and that Irving, in ‘‘ Salmagundi,” 
did vot disdain the office of ethical crit- 
icism, although his jokes were not always 
very decent or elevating. Ezra Sampson's 
‘*Brief Remarks” is another example. 
Dr. Holland had none of these in mind, 
though he followed somewhat in their line 
when he wrote Timothy Titcomb’s ‘‘ Let- 
ters to Young Men.” The opportunity for 
good-natured but severe strictures and 
suggestions, with a slight mixture of amia- 
ble satire, was certainly large enough, and 
the success of the writer in meeting the 
occasion was remarkable. It is not easy 
to give a complete explanation of this pop- 
ularity. Theart of saying plainand much- 
needed truth in such a manner as to hold 
the attention and interest the feelings, of 
relieving the commonplace from dullness 
and yet leaving it perfectly simple—this 
art is the admiration, if not the euvvy of 
those who do not possess it. This art Dr. 
Holland had in an eminent degree, and he 
used it with a most useful effect. He was 
not ashamed to seem commonplace. His 
critics might say that he could not be any- 
thing else. His aim was to be useful, and, 
in order to be useful, he must be effective; 
and to this end he certainly made abundant 
use of the time-honored maxim: [vok into 
thy own heart and write. It has been 
a great blessing to the generation which 
he has served so variously and so 
well, from 1848 to 1881, that he had 
so generous and pure a heart, into which 
he might look, and that he had the 
courage to express what he found there, 
and that he also possessed the gift of ex- 
pressing what he found in a diction so facile 
and so clear and with illustrations and en- 
forcements that were so attractive. How 
earnest an affair he made of this inner 
truthfulness and self-reliance, and how well 
he understood himself and the secret of his 
own power, is well exemplified by a remark 
which he made to me, after the publication 
of ‘‘ Bitter-Sweet.” I had urged him to go 
to Europe and reside, and study and observe, 
that he might enlarge his knowledge of 
men and of ideas. To this he replied that 
he was afraid that he should lose the hold 
he had upon what he deemed his strength— 
viz., his New England blood and his famili- 
arity with the convictions and manners and 
faith of his own people. Thesc he regarded 
his capital. Here he felt that he was 
strong, and he did not care to relax the 
energy of these convictions nor the tenacity 
of these associations. This reply is signifi- 
cant, so far as it shows that he understood 
himself and the secret of bis power and 
popularity. 
Doubtless, he owed somewhat of this 
power and popularity to his habit of lectur- 
ing. This brought him in personal contact 
with multitudes, who were led to read his 
books by having seen the man who im- 
pressed them so pleasantly. This confirms 
our position that his books owe their popu- 
larity in great measure to the fact that they 
contain so much of a living man, and a 
man withal so manly in faith and sweetness 
and charity and hope. 
Of his merits and place asa poet I do 
not care to express apy opinion, except that 
in not a few passages in ‘* Bitter-Sweet” 
he shows rare felicity of diction and rise 
to strains of sentiment of which no real 





so laborious and detailed a history of the 


asa whole, it is open to severe criticism, 

while yet its daring and its individuality 

lead us to respect the author. It is of little 

use to insist that such a writer lacks genius 

till critics are better agreed upon that in 

which genius consists. _ 

As a novelist, he always wrote for a 

purpose and confessedly. His tales are 

tendenz-stories without question and are 

fairly open to the criticism which such 

stories must always receive. It seems idle 

to pretend that they do not display man- 

ifold ability. 

Dr. Holland, undoubtedly, at one time in 

his life felt very keenly that a certain 

school of critics in this country were dis. 

posed todo him injustice and seemed to 

have combined to treat him with studious 

contempt. He might have reasonably con- 

soled himself with the reflection that 

preachers of all grades, inasmuch as there 

isso much preaching required and used, 

are necessarily tiresome, even if they are 

eloquent and powerful, and that preaching 

in literature must follow this general law. 

Notwithstanding, preachers bave their place 

in literature, and sometimes they are gifted 

with genius, even if certain critics try to 

persuade themselves that Zenius is necessa- 

rily blasphemous, Agnostic or Bohemian. 

He might have bethought himself that Chris- 

tian ideas aod Christian hopes will be like- 

ly to justify themselves to other genera- 

tions, even though a narrow or even a 

large circle of professed illuminists should 

relegate them among the outcasts of the 

Philistines. Whatever he suffered unjustly 

was, however, more than made up by the 

testimony of respect and honor which is 

now paid to him from all quarters for bis 

sweet and courageous manhood, for the 
high aims of character which he exem- 
plified, for his genius for generous and 

noble acts, and the consecration of his 
gifts to the ennobling and sweetening of 
our American life. ; 

He was, doubtless, pecuniarily the most 
successful of American writers. His best 
success, however, was his success in the 
noble, loving manhood which he com- 
mended in his writings and bis own char- 
acter. This was more and more definitely 
and fervently nourished by a positive and 
conscious Christian faith as he went on in 
his life. As he went from one church to 
another, he gathered new courage and new 
zealand gave more and more of his heart 
to the life which is hid with Cbrist in 
God. While he did not abate one jot from 
the intelligence and Christian independence 
of his theological creed, he was more and 
more definitely fervent and Christian in his 
affections and activity. 

For years he lived in the anticipation of | 
a speedy and sudden death. His departure 
was both speedy and sudden, but none the 
less a euthanasia. 

It happened that the writer spent the 
last night with him and his family, in his 
house at Brightwood, just as they were 
about to leave for Europe. At his morn- 
ing worship the Doctor offered a singularly 
fervent and characteristic prayer of thanks- 
giving and praise for the blessings of his 
life in that house, in which he seemed to 
pass that portion of his life in review, with 
most heartfelt gratitude for the way, guid- 
ance, and blessing of God. 

When a man like Dr. Holland dies, it is 
not he alone who has occasion to render 
thanks for the guidance of his life. There 
are many others who are one with him in 
such a service of gratitude and praise, 
whether it is held in the present or the Im- 
mortal Life. 

YALE COLLEGE. 
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THE TOWERS OF EUROPE AND THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE. 


BY THE HON. 8. 8. COX, 
Mremper oF ConGRESS FoR New YORK. 


We have been three weeks and more in 
this city, or making our excursions from it 
or visits to friends near. The time goes by 
on golden wings. Although the weather is 
unusually hot, we have found comfort, both 
at Therapia, where we have been residing at 
the legation and of which I gave you an ac- 
count, and at the hotel in the city, which 
overlooks and is cooled by the Bosphorus 
and Golden Horn. The latter is also a 
summer resort, with all the attraction of 








has the movement of clouds, smoke, 
steamers, boats and sails, and the un- 
resting flow of the stream, which here 
begins to contemplete a rush toward 
the Dardenelles through Marmora. To 
these is added in plain view, under the 
moon, now full, or under the brightest of 
sunlight, the domes and minarets which 
give to Constantinople its individuality 
among cities. The sounds which rise 
about us are those of the bells, for an 
active Catholic church is near and there is 
much devotion within its walls; then the 
cries of venders, which after daybreak are 
incessant, or the clamor of the dogs baying 
at the moon or at a strange dog, or a canine 
chorus in full agony; or the metallic ring 
by night of the watchman’s staff upon the 
stone pavements, or his startling alarm of 
fire (n0 uncommon thing here), as he wends 
his way amidst the narrow lanes down the 
declivity to the shopping centers. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten, as one of the 
sounds now familiar, that we have each 
hour a salvo of bugle-music or of artillery 
from the forts on both sides of the Bos- 
phorus, which indicates more than any- 
thing else that these seven hills of Byzan- 
tium are an encampment, realizing the 
Byronic lines that 


“The city won for Allah from the Giaour 
The Gaiour from Othman’s race again may wrest.” 


Indeed, it is asserted and known that the 

Turks have always kept their archives 

packed in knapsacks, ready for a move- 

ment into Asia, believing that what the 

Koran records will take place, and that the 

Moslem ‘‘must go” to Asia, whence he 

came. 

I have more than once mentioned as the 

most attractive spot on the Bosphorus, as 

well as the narrowest, the three-towered 

‘‘ fortress of Europe.” It is called Romolo- 

Hissar. It eternizes the fate and fall of the 

city. Itis a perpetual object of admira- 

tion to the stranger, as he goes up and 

down the river. Itis situated midway be- 

tween the city and the legation at Thera- 

pia. One of the attractions near the spot 

is the American College, founded by Mr. 

Robert, of New York. Around this for- 

tress and college live the professors, and 

amovg them Professor Grosvenor, who 
for thirteen years has been teaching Greek 

and has a responsible position in the direc- 
tiou of the College. I will not say that we are 
friends, because he happened to be of ‘‘ my 
party,” although Democrats of his stamp 
are rare birds in Massachusetts, whence he 
came, and need our fostering care. Heisa 
clergyman, besides, of the Congregational 
Church, and this may add to the wonder 
that he isa Democrat; but, be he what be 
may, it was my good fortune to meet him 
here for the first time in this Eastern 
World, though he declares that he has 
represented me in the world of dreams. 
This is the story he tells. He was in 
Faneuil Hall, in 1872, when Horace Greeley 
was running, and on the stand and about 
to speak, when the presiding office de- 
manded his name. He utterly forgot his 
own and gave mire, and was introduced 
with thundering applause. He proceeded 
to make a speech on the line of amnesty 
and brotherhood, and, when through, was 
received with congratulations so pro- 
pounced that he awoke. This was a 
strange psychological fact, related far off 
here by a gentleman of probity, who be- 
came thoroughly identified with another 
person, losing his own identity. Inasmuch 
ashe bad personated me so much better 
than I could myself and had come to have 
a sort of property in me, we yielded to his 
ang his wife’s invitation, and resolved to 
visit their home at the towers near the Col- 
lege, and it is this about which I would 
write you. 

Our boat-ride was as lovely as usual and 
in an hour we were at our haven. Professor 
G. and his little son were there to receive 
us. My wife was soon seated io a palan 
quin, which two hamals took in charge— 
one before and one behind. ‘‘ Thus mounted, 
escorted by the gentlemen,” says her 
journal, “‘ we climbed the hill and reached 
the house. The ropes over the shoulders 
of the porters held the two ends of the 
poles in loops to either hand, and made the 
chair’ quite an easy method of riding, be- 
sides reminding me of my ascent to Mount 
Vesuvius. Poor fellows! They moved 








poet need be ashamed. In other passages, 


water and mountain aspect. Besides, it 


slow and so patiently plodded upward, and 
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when they deposited their burden (only 125 
pounds) on the hospitable doorstep the 
perspiration was pouring from them. I 
was not allowed to pay not even an extra 
piastre, as ‘‘they might be spoiled for other 
occasions.” We find a pretty garden, a 
sweet hostess, and a cordial welcome. The 
new matting on the floors gives forth a 
fragrant odor, and we comfort ourselves 
with the hope that it harbors no fleas, to 
which the Turkish rugs give overmuch wel- 
come. Thus speaks the observant house- 
wife of domestic objects, to which I never 
had an eye, single or otherwise; but I did ob- 
serve in the household an abundance of 
books. Here I found what I had longed for— 
a good library—and every book which one 
might need to understand the decline and 
fall, the increase and rise of the nations 
which have come and gone along these 
shores. If we had but time, what a field 
for luxurious study is right here, and the 
illustration of each epoch and incident 
graved by the finger of the Almighty on 
the hills and mountains, rocks and waters, 
within our vision. The two million of 
motley people who people the places on 
each side of this river of the centuries are 
mostly the remnant of races whose old 
roads and ruts show the movements of men, 
as the rocks show the movements of gla- 
ciers. The fallen or disfigured columns 
which stand about these festive hippo- 
dromes of the past, the broken arches, 
crumbling aqueducts, dirt-filled cisterns, 
dilapidated palaces, and the half-hid courts 
of mosaic—these, as the existing inscrip- 
tions show, were once erected and made by 
great empcrors, adventurers, or conquerors. 
They represent a population once dense, 
who lived upon these now fruitless, though 
still fertile hills and plains, which they 
then made gardens, and whose coasts fur- 
nished marts of commerce the most mag- 
nificent in the world. 

It was something to be instructed and 
guided in these highways and byways of 
nations Dy a scholar so distinguished and a 
gentleman so complaisant as my Fanuelil 
Hall alter ego! 

It was, indeed, a charming place to visit. 
The house is built on an American pattern, 
for convenience. The garden is large, 
where, literally under his own vine and fig- 
tree, he may rest after his labors in the 
college, across the valley. 

Before we were fairly settled or had 
our first meal ‘we were with him on the 
great tower of the fortress, overlooking 
this classic and historic ground. To reach 
it, we did not requirea palanquin, for it 
was nearly all down-hill, through narrow 
paved streets, past old mosques, deserted 
minarets, and tumble-down houses, now 
hubited by a kindly people, whom Mrs. G. 
called ‘‘peaceful neighbors.” They were 
all Turks, for within the fortress live only 
the descendants of those who held it when 
Mohammed II took the city. They hold 
these old houses by some feudal tenure, I 
suppose, and cannot be dispossessed. 
There isa law, however, that when once 
the houses are destroyed by fire or other- 
wise then the grounds are to be cleared; 
and at one point about the Professor’s 
grounds a conflagration would be a bless- 
ing, for it would open a new and beautiful 
view to the Upper Bosphorus. 

There are three of these immense towers in 
this extensive fortress. The largest and 
highest one is the one we ascend. It is in 
good preservation and is in constant de- 
mand for the pencil of amateurs, especial- 
ly from the Bosphorus point of view. The 
stairway, with its thick walls, remains in- 
tact, and many rooms, once used for 
storage of provisions, are yet preserved, 
though of wood. The floors of the 
tower are going to decay. The téw- 
er must have a diameter of 100 feet. 
It bas in its gloomy side vaults and rooms, 
the very genius of safety as a prison or a 
refuge. It would seem as if its walls were 
invincible, at least, against its contemporary 
modes of assault. We get glimpses from 
its port-holes of the scenery about, as we 
ascend to its battlemented top, which is 
250 feet above the stream. The College 
stands about on a level and to the south, 
while the hills and mountains of Europe 
and Asia give back to us their landscapes, 
weiled in a lustrous beauty. Below us, 
within the walls which climb the acclivity, 
turreted and winding, is the old .Turkish 





village, with thick clusters of wooden 
houses; while far off, above Therapia and 
along the river to the gate of the Euxine, 
the perpetual appearance of superb villas 
of ambassadors and pashas glisten in the 
evening light. 

“ Here is a vulture’s nest!” exclaims the 
Professor. And, sure enough, this bird of 
prey has made this tower of the ‘Turk his 
eyrie, and, like the Turk of earlier years, 
from hence has pounced upon weaklings 
below. We descend, after our exalted 
view, and have a pleasant dinner, which 
reminds our ‘‘housewife” of ‘‘the wel- 
come by a minister-missionary at his home 
in the Pireus, some thirty years ago.” 
«At eleven,” says the jourpal, ‘‘ we have 
family prayers, in which our host made 
kindly and touching mention of the guests 
under his roof-tree.” We must confess, 
albeit in a public way, that the calamity 
which impends over the White House at 
home has made us Americans abroad more 
tenderly regardful of and toward each 
other in all the relations of life. 

After descending from the tower, weram- 
ble about the fortress and its paths. We 
are pointed out the home of the most 
learned pasha. He sometimes lives within 
this latticed and humble house, and his 
odalisques are the old Sanscrit and other 
records of the past, to which he gives a de- 
votion quite like that of his relatives in the 
days when Cordova had its Moorish uni- 
versity and Spain was ennobled by the 
Saracenic learning. 

After leaving the fortress, my wife, with 
the habits of her sex, turned to look over 
ter shoulder, and descried a mystic letter 
over its gateway, hidden beneath the dust 
of two centuries, and which the observant 
Professor had never seen till now. He de- 
ciphers it as a Turkish monogram of the 
Sultan Mohammed II, who built the for- 
tress. This discovery was received with 
great satisfaction, and the lady was at once 
established as an applicant for a medal of 
the archeological associations. Added to 
her discovery of the thousand-year-old 
pattern key in the old Greek church (now a 
mosque) at Eyoob (the Jabyrinth of em- 
broidery which, if all other signs failed, 
would fix the origin and quality of the 
building), and we felt a double pride in our 
guardian and archeological angel. 


This isan archeological age. Only the 
other day there were 39 new Pharaohs 
found in nice mummified linen and in lac- 
quered coffins—kings, queens, children, in- 
cluding the veritable scriptural], hard-heart- 
ed Ramses III, the Pharaoh of our Bible. 
Cases within cases, with papyri, preserved 
the body and fame of these dynasties of 
Egypt. One of the Pharaoh’s cases was 
broken into three parts; but the Egyptolo- 
gists were enabled to make out that it 
was no less than Thothmes III, the great 
king of the eighteenth dynasty. Granite 
sarcophagi held these dead royalties, all 
sceptered. Sometimes sheets of gold were 
found enveloping the dead, very dead re- 
maios. Facial portraits and serpents, blue 
cobalt head-gear, and inscriptions in very 
fast colors were discovered, to illuminate 
the Egyptian darkness. The Boulak 
Museum contains these interesting relics of 
remote antiquity. Wehope to see them 
and have aright to see them, for has not 
one of our family found fame as an 
archeologist on the Bosphorus, which 
Pickwick, in his crude endeavors to de- 
cipher ‘‘ Bill Sykes x his mark,” could not 
attain? Coming out of the Flag-tower 
of the Great Fortress of Europe—a tower 
upon whicb hung the destiny of two great 
races and religions, the tower by which 
Constantinople was besieged—bas she not 
discovered the magic letter over that gate- 
way, and io Turkish script? Our learned 
friend, the Professor, at once said: “It is 
an M. You, Madame, are made immortal 
with an M. Her immortality shall go 
down with only one ‘M.’” 

Mohammed II! He that rode into the 
grandest church on _ horseback! Let 
Schlicmann turn upall Troy for the decora- 
tion of his wife with the parure of Helen’s 
head-dress; let him dig around the stables 
of the suitors for Penelope’s hand, while 
Ulysses was a-wandering, and find, if he 
please, the very distaff with which she 
used to kill time; let Cespola emulate Lay- 
ard, and Newton and Wood emulate al] the 
archeologists of all ages; let Nineveh and 





Babylon, Baalbec and Troy, Thebes and 
Cyprus, Kertch and Jerusalem give to the 
living their dead secrets to bridge over the 
epochs of history—it remained for one of 
us, without delving or digging, with the 
inspiration of only a woman’s curiosity, to 
discover the hidden magical M which 
makes complete the confirmation that Mo- 
hammed made this monumental magnifi- 
cence to memorize his majesty. Shall not 
Mrs. C. be linked in fame, at least, with our 
hostess at the legation, Mrs. General Wal- 
lace, who has dug out of New Mexico the 
manuscripts of the past for THE INDE- 
PENDENT? Let us claim that much for her, 
at least. Besides, are we not from Ohio, 
within whose borders are now being found 
terra-cotta tablets, an alphabet, and zodiacal 
symbols, which bind the prehistoric 
periods with our own and the extreme 
East with the West? 

What next may not a watching and won. 
dering world expect from us? We visit 
Ephesus next week, Beslbec the week 
after, and Damascus and Jerusalem and 
the sphinxes and pyramids before we 
leave the portals which lead to the earlier 
and Eastern civilizations. No need for us to 
obtain firman or employ natives. We can 
sing to other genii of these old haunts of 
history: 


“ Dig, dig, dig amid earth and mortar and stone, 
And dig, dig, dig among ruins overthrown; 
Spade and basket and pick and tolling Arabs ply 
From breath of early dawn till evening shades draw 
nigh.” 


For without this labor the spirits of the 
vast deeps of the past will answer our 
summons. 

Seriously, what an exultant enthusiasm 
is there in discovering by patient research, 
reasoning, and digging the characters of 
ruined races; and in their monuments 
their relict religions, dead constitutions, 
obsolete systems of order, and mysterious 
mazes of language. Minds like Glad- 
stone perceive in such ruins the life of the 
Juventus Mundi. A good traveler, like 
Lord Dufferin, finds, as he related to me, 
in an old path of empire, on the shores of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, the records of 
seven expeditions engraved upon the 
rocks, from Sevacherib to Louis Napoleon. 
Men test the soil for fruit, grain, gold, or 
iron,and by eye and chemistry find their 
pleasure in these discoveries. Dust-delv- 
ers never so busy as vow. Soil cultivators 
of another kind seek for links in the 
chain of history. They find “‘ pictured 
rocks,” left by men, and chronic moral 
strata, before Carthage was, or Rome ex- 
isted, or the revelations of Deity were 
vouchsafed to man. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


BY BISHOP CLARK, OF RHODE ISLAND. 





Frety years ago such a gathering as the 
Church Congress would have been an im- 
possible thing. It would have cost too 
much time and money to bring men from 
every quarter of the land just to hear each 
other talk for three or four days on general 
subjects, and then separate, without do- 
ing anything or even passing a harmless 
resolution. Steam is indispensable, in order 
to getting up a Church Congress like that 
which recently assembled in the city of 
Providence, in more senses than one. 

Fifty years ago the style of subjects 
which are now discussed at these meetings 
was not regarded as coming within the 
province of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. If the clergy and laity had been 
called together to ventilate their minds and 
give direction to public opinion, the pro- 
gram of topics might have been somewhat 
like this: ‘‘The Apostolical Succession— 
grounds upon which it is to be defended. 
‘The Scriptural Authority for the Use of 
Liturgical Forms of Worship, and the spirit- 
ual benefits to be derived from the same.” 
‘*Relation of the Church to Schism, and the 
most effectual modes for restoring organic 
unity in Christendom.” ‘‘Order and Author- 
ity in the Church, and the best method of re- 
straining fanatical doctrives and practices.” 
“The XXXIX Articles, how far they are 
binding upon the conscience.” ‘‘ Relation 
of Religion to Social and Private Morals.” 
These would have been regarded as proper 
subjects to be considered at any ecclesiasti- 
cal one ee. it co happens that, 
thus far, nome of them have been brought 





up at any meeting of the modern Church 
Congress, except the last, and that has been 
treated in a specific and notin a general 
and abstract way. 

Fifty years ago the tone of feeling was 
such that ecclesiastics and laics of different 
schools of thought were not tolerant enough 
of each other to allow of their meeting 
upon a common platform and expressing 
themselves without reserve on controverted 
topics. Every man in the Episcopal 
Church belonged somewhere—to one party or 
the other. There were only two parties 
then, and, wherever he stood, he was pre- 
sumed to have made up his mind in regard 
to every disputed question and to accept 
the ruling of his party, be it High Church 
or Low Church, without qualification. A > 
venerable clergyman said to me, at the 
close of a diocesan convention, held more 
than forty years ago, that he had not been 
able to hear a word which had been said 
during the session. ‘‘ But,” 1 remarked, 
“‘you voted every time. How did you 
know on which side you were voting?” 
‘“‘There is no trouble about that,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘I always watch the Philistines, 
and then vote against them.” And by Phi- 
listines he meant the High Churchmen. 
All this is a thing of the past, and within a 
generation or two the Christian world at 
large has done a great deal of good work 
in wiping out old party lines and allowing 
men to have some individual opinions of 
their own, and perhaps in process of time 
we shall approximate toward the standard 
of the great Apostle of Liberty, who said: 
‘Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.” 

The key-note of the last Church Congress 
was given by Bishop Harris, of Michigan, 
in the introductory address at the Com- 
muvion service. By a somewhat singular 
coincidence, the president of the Congress, 
in his written speech at the opening of the 
regular session, struck precisely the same 
end. Both agreed in deploring the prev- 
alence of the ecclesiastical element in the 
Kingdom or Church of Christ, to the ex, 
clusion of so many other ends which it was 
the manifest intention of the Suviour to 
identify with his mission of mercy. The 
broad priociple was advocated that what- 
ever pertains to the temporal or spiritual 
welfare of man is to be regarded as lying 
within the range of Christian and Church 
teaching. In accordance with this, the 
first topic discussed in the Congress was 
‘* Civil Service Reform.” If all the intelli- 
gent voters in the Jand could have heard 
the papers and speeches that were given on 
this occasion, the caucus kings, and ring- 
leaders, and office-hunters, and patronage 
distributers would soon find their vocation 
to be over. There was, unfortunately, no 
time left for volunteers, as the regular 
speakers occupied the entire evening, and 
the six compact and elaborate addresses 
that were made left very little ground un- 
occupied. The only regret that we felt 
was owing to the absence of the Hon. Mr, 
Pendleton, of Ohig who was to have 
closed the debate. 

The ‘‘ Methods of Charity Organization”’ 
was the second topic, and it was very ably 
treated by men who had had occasion to 
test the whole subject in a practical way. 
A great many important facts and principles 
were brought to the surface, and the evils of 
indiscriminate almegiving were thorough- 
ly exposed. After the heavier guns were 
discharged, there followed a short fusilade 
of musketry from the volunteer speakers, 
some of whom argued in defense of Charles 
Lamb’s doctrine that charity might con- 
sist in ‘‘ giving the beggar what he wanted 
and asking po questions,” which, upon 
the whole, was not altogether in accordance 
with the general drift of the argument. 

The ‘Revision of the King James’ 
Version of the New Testament,” as might 
be expected, drew a large crowd, and the 
discussion was protracted until nearly 
eleven o’clockin the evening. For the first 
hour or two the talk was pretty much all 
one way and the shortcomings and long- 
goings of the revisers were handled with © 
ruthless fidelity. Nearly all the speakers 
seemed to have brought their microscopes 
with them, and the Greek aorist and the 
Greek particles were treated with a scholar- 
ly acumen that could not fail to win the ad- 
miration of the crowded audience, whether 
they understood anything about the mattér 
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in dispute or not, But after a while the 


tide turned, and young America and 
young Churchman had something to say in 
defense of the revision. As the night 
wore on, the atmosphere became more and 
breezy and it began to be felt that the argu- 
ment was not all on ove side. When the 
session closed, there were probably men 
enough left anxious to be heard to have 
kept us there all night, if we had been 
willing to stay and hear them. 


The next topic, which related to parochial 


and diocesan affairs, was, of course, not so 
interesting to the commubpity at large; and 
yet some very spicy and enlivening things 
were said on a comparatively dry subject. 
One of the ablest and most learned of the 
speakers traced back the authority of 
parishes, and dioceses, and the General Con- 
vention of the Church, and, in fact, of the 
Federal Government, and the states, and the 
old colonies to the King of Great Britain, 
who professed to rule ‘by the grace of 
God.” The line of argument by which 
this was established had a great deal of 
logic in it, but was not of a nature to dis 
turb any one’s mind, 

On the third evening the subject of 
** Liturgical Growth” was presented, and 
before the discussion was over the air was 
still breeeier than on the preceding night. 
The opening papers were full of learning, 
patristic and otherwise, but not of a nature 
to excite much feeling, except that of gen- 
eral admiration for their siyle and research; 
but when the time for miscellaneous talk- 
ing came the wind began to blow. The 
dramatic element now had full play, and, if 
Thad not determined to mention no man’s 
name in this sketch of the disputants, I 
would be glad toallude to certain prominent 
and most conservative speakers, who would 
have been ‘‘read out of meeting” if they 
had ventured to say what they said on this 
occasion twenty years ago. Until quite re- 
cently the prevailing cry in the Church 
was *‘ Whatever else you do, don’t touch 
the Prayer-Book”; but these men did some- 
thing more than touch the Prayer-Book. 
What they said will appear in full when 
the verbatim report of the Congress is pub- 
lished; for every word, good or bad, pru- 
dent or imprudent, that is uttered there 
must appear in print 

The ‘‘ Education of Divinity Students,” 
strange to say, elicited the sharpest debate 
that was heard during the session of the 
Congress. The ivdispensable need of 
traiuing students in Christian casuistry, 
with a view to their proper preparation to 
act as confessors and directors of the faith- 
ful, was advocated without flinching and 
in the best temper. The prominent de. 
fects in our popular theological training 
were handled not only without gloves, but 
with a very hard grip, The defenders of 
existing modes and practices were equally 
positive and strong. Many lively illustra- 
tions were given of the blunders which 
clergymen make for want of proper train- 
ing and, it might have been added, for 
want of alittle common sense, as, for in. 
stance, that of a minister who addressed a 
company of rough miners, on the only oc- 

ision that be bad to preach the Gospel to 
tiem, in regard to ‘the evils of the pew 
-ystem in our churches.” The whole sub- 
ject of aiding young men by means of 
education societies in their preparation for 
the ministry was argued pro and con with- 
out the slightest reserve, and, altogether, 
this session, which it might have been ex- 
pected would be one of the least exciting 
in the course, turned out to be the most 
spirited of all. 

The closing session of the Congress is 
always of a more devotional and practical 
character, and the topic considered was: 
“Spiritual Culture: its Aims and Meth- 
ods.” The whole discussion was serious, 
substantial, and edifying, and served to 
allay any feelings of acerbity that might 
have been excited io the previous meetings. 
High and Low and Broad and Ritualistic 
Churchmen all took part in the exercises, and 
all pleaded for the same great principles of 
holiness, and devotion, and self-denial, and 
loyalty to the Great Master in whose serv- 
ice they were enlisted. 

After a few words of congratulation and 
farewell by the president of the Congress, 
the ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis” was sung by the 
whole congregation, and with the Apos. 
tolic Benediction the session closed. It 
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has been said that the Congress is the 
** cattle-show ” of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; not, perhaps, with any intention 
of irreverence or disdain, but because it 
serves to bring before the public in a 
prominent way many of the ablest clergy- 
men and laymen in this c@amuvion, and 
also to develop much of |:.e Jatent talent 
and ability of the Church, that might 
otherwise rest in comparative oblivion. 
There are men who by a single address, 
have atiained a reputation which could 
hardly have been won in the quiet rural 
parish where their lot is cast. 

The Congress certainly exhibits the Epis- 
copal Church ip a new aspect. Visitors 
from without are often astonished by the 
absolate freedom which prevails in this 
body, and ithas already dove very much 
to redeem this Church from the charge of 
‘being behind the times.” It is not strange 
that some of the venerated and conserv- 
ative fathers of the Church should look 
upon this new thiug with a certain degree 
of distrust, and question the wisdom of 
allowing such a free play of thought and 
opinion in the full hearing of an ungodly 
and gainsaying generation; but the Con- 
gress has established its right to live and 
it is becoming every year more and more a 
living power in the Church and in the 
world. Every school of thought tolerated 
in the Episcopal communion may have 
free utterance there, and, if unwise words 
are sometimes spoken, we must “* pardon 
something to the spirit of liberty.” 





THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION, 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue Constitution, having granted and 
detined the original jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court, proceeds to declare that, “iu 
all the other cases before mentioned’— 
namely, all the ‘‘ cases” and ‘‘ controver- 
sies” specified in the immediately preceding 
paragraph, with the exception of the two 
in which origina] jurisdiction is conferred 
upon the Court, ‘‘ the Supreme Court shall 
lave appellate jurisdiction, both as to law 
and fact, with such exceptions and under 
the Congress shall 
make.” 

This assumes that Congress, in the exer 
cise of its legislative power, would establish 
‘‘ tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court,” 
and vestin them a portion of the judicial 
power of the United States. It gives to the 
Supreme Court a revisory power over the 
judgments and decrees of such tribunals, 
to be exercised with such exceptions and 
under such regulations us Congress might 
see fitto make. The power here granted is 
not confined exclusively to these tribunals; 
but, as interpreted by law anid ulso by the 
Supreme Court, it extends, at the pleasure 
of Congress, to such judgments and de- 
crees of state courts as come within the 
scope of the judicial power of the United 
States. The laiter branch of this juriscic- 
tion is reserved forconsideration iv another 
connection. 

The general doctrine which has been 
adopted by the Supreme Court, in respect 
to the relation of Congress to its appellate 
jurisdiction, may bethus stated: That, al- 
though the Constitution itself confers this 
jurisdiction upon that Court, it,nevertheless, 
so qualifies the grant, by the power of Con- 
gress to make exceptions thereto and regu- 
late its exercise, that when Congress bis 
legislated upon the subject, within the 
limits of the Constitution, such legislation 
furvishes the rule to be observed by the 
Court. Chief-Justice Taney, in Barry v. 
Mercein, 5 How., 103, said: ‘‘ By the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Supreme 
Court possesses no appellate power in any 
case, unless conferred upon it by an act of 
Congress; norcan it, when conferred, be ex- 
ercised iv any other form or by any other 
mode of proceeding than that which the 
law prescribes” (Durousseau v. The United 
States, 6 Cranch, 307; Wiscart v. Dauchy, 
3 Dall., 321; and exparte McCardle, 7 Wall., 
506) e 

Congress, by the Act of February 16th, 
1875, provided ‘‘ that whenever, by the laws 
now in force, it is required that the mattcr 
in dispute shall exceed the sum or value of 
two thousand dollars, exclusive of custs, 
in order that the judgments and decrees of 





the Circuit Courts of the United States may 
be re-examined in the Supreme Court, such 
judgments and decrees hereafter rendered 


shall not be re-examined in the Supreme’ 


Court unless the matter in dispute shal! ex- 
ceed the sum or value of five thousand dol- 
lars, exclusive of costs” (18 U. 8. Stat. at 
Large, 315). This changes the previous 
rule as to the jurisdictional sum or value; 
and, subject tu this change, the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, collecting to- 
gether, in Article XIII, Chapter II, the 
legislation of Congress in force on the Ist 
of December, 1873, provide for the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in the 
following cases: 

1. All final judgments, by writ of error, of 
any Circuit Court, or of any District Court 
acting as a Circuit Court, in civil actions 
brougbt there by original process, or re- 
moved there from courts of the several 
states, and all final judgments of any Cir- 
cuit Court in civil actions removed there 
from any District Court by appeal or writ 
of error, where the matte: in dispute, ex- 
clusive of cosis, exceeds the sum or value 
of five thousand dollars (sec. 691). 

2. All final decrees, by appeal, of any 
Circuit Court, or of any District Court act- 
ing as a Circuit Court, in cases of equity 
and of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
where the matter in dispute, exclusive of 
costs, exceeds the sum or value of five thou- 
sand dollars (sec. 692). 

3. Any final judgment or decree, in any 
civil suit or proceeding before a Circuit 
Court held at the time by a circuit justice 
and a circuit judge, ora district judge, or 
by a circuit judge and a district judge,» 
wherein the said judges certify, as provided 
by law, that their opinions were opposed 
upon any question which occurred on the 
trial or bearing of the said suit or proceed 
ing. Such judgments may be reviewed by 
the Supreme Court on writ of error or ap- 
peal, according to the nature of the case 
(sec. 693). 

4. All final decrees, by appeal, of a Dis. 
trict Court in prize causes, where the mat- 
terin dispute, exclusive of costs, exceeds 
the sum or value of two thousand dollars, 
or where, without reference to the value of 
the matter in dispute, the district judge 
certifies that the adjudication involves a 
question of general importance (sec. 695). 

5. Certified differences of opinion be- 
tween the judges holding a Circuit Court 
on questions arising in the hearing of crim- 
inal proceedings (sec. 697). 

6. Auy final judgment at law, by a writ 
of error, and any final decree in equity, by 
an appeal, without regurd to the sum or 
value in dispute, in the following cases: 

(a). Any final judgment at law or final 
decree in equity of any Circuit Court, or 
District Court acting as a Circuit Court, or 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, or of any territory, in any case 
iouching patent rights or copyrights. 

(0). Any final judgment of a Circuit 
Court, or District Court acting as a Circuit 
Court, in any civil action brought by the 
United States for the enforcement of any 
revenue law thereof. 

(c). Any final judgment of a Circuit Court, 
or a District Court acting as a Circuit 
Court, in any civil action against any officer 
of the revenue for any act done by him in 
the performance of his official duty, or for 
the recovery of any money exacted by or 
paid to him which shall have been paid into 
the Treasury. 

(a). Any final judgment at law or final 
decree in equiiy of any Circuit Court, or 
District Court acting as a Circuit Court, io 
any case brought on account of the depriva- 
tion of any right, privilege, or immunity 
secured by the Constitution of the United 
States, or of any right or privilege of a citi- 
zen of the United States. 

(e) Any final judgment of a Circuit 
Court, ora District Court acting as a Cir- 
cuit Court, ip any civil action brought by 
any person On account of injury to his 
person or property by any act done in fur- 
therance of any conspiracy mentioned in 
section 1980 (sec. 699). 

7. The rulings, by writ of error, or on ap- 
peal, of any Circuit Court in the progress 
of the trial of a cause, if excepted to at the 
time and duly presented in a bill of excep- 
tions, when an issue of fact in any civil 
cause in such court is tried and determined 
by the court without the intervention 





of a jury, according to Section 649 (sec. 
700). 

8. The final judgments and decrees of 
the Supreme Court of any territory, where 
the matter in dispute, exclusive of costs, 
exceeda the sum of one thousand dollars, 
with the exception of the Territcry of 
Washington, in which the matter in dis- 
pute, exclusive of costs, must exceed the 
sum of two thousand dollars, and any final 
judgment or decree of the Supreme Court 
of said terrilory, in any cause when the Con- 
stitution or a statute or treaty of the 
United States is brought in questiop. These 
judgments or decrees are reviewable upon 
a writ of error or an appeal (sec. 702). 

9. All cases where the judgment or de- 
cree of any court of a territory might be 
reviewed by the Supreme Court on writ of 
error or appeal, notwithstanding such ter- 
titory has, after such judgment or decree, 
been admitted into the Union as a state 
(sec. 703.) 

10. The judgments or decrees of any Dis- 
trict Court, upon writ of error or appeal, in 
cases transferred to it from the superior 
court of any territory, under Sections 567 
and 568, upon the admission of such terri- 
tory as a state into the Union (sec. 704). 

11. The final judgment or decree of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
in any case where the matter in dispute, 
exclusive of costs, exceeds the value of one 
thousand dollars. The review is by writ 
of error or on appeal (sec. 705.) Congress, 
by the Act of February 25th, 1879 (20 U. 8. 
Stat, at Large, 320), changed the jurisdio- 
tional sum from one thousand dollars to 
twenty-five hundred dollars (The Railroad 
Co. v. Grant, 8 Otto, 398, and The Railroad 
Co. v. Took, 10 Otto, 112). 


12. All judgments of the Court of Claims 
adverse to the United States, by appeal on 
behalf of the United States, and all such 
judgments by appeal on behalf of the 
plaintiff in any case where the amount in 
controversy exceeds three thousand dollars, 
or where hiaclaim is forfeited to the United 
States by the judgment of said court, as 
provided in Section 1089 (sec. 707). 

The Revised Statutes contain these twelve 
classes of cases, one of them being divided 
jnto five minor classes, in which the Su- 
preme Court is authorized to exercise its 
appellate jurisdiction. To this is to be 
added a thirteenth class, provided for by the 
Act of March 8rd, 1875 (18 U. S. Stat. at 
Large, 470), in which the Circuit Courts of 
the United States dismiss suits removed 
thereto from s'ate courts, or remand them 
to state courts. Such orders are reviewable 
by the Supreme Court on appeal or writ of 
error, as the case may be. Soalso a writ of 
error lies from the Supreme Court of the 
United States to the Supreme Court of the 
territory of Utah in criminal cases, where 
the accused shall have been sentenced to 
capital punishment or convicted of bizamy 
or polygamy (18 U. 8. Stat. as Large, 
254, and Wiggins v. The People, 3 Otto., 465). 

Considering the extent and population of 
this country and the number of lower courts 
in which cases may arise, it is not surpris- 
ing that the Supreme Court should be em- 
barrassed with the amount of its judicial 
business. 

A jurisdictional sum or value, as to the 
mutter in dispute, is specified in some cases. 
This sum means a given sum of money or 
some right which can be computed or calcu- 
lated in money; and the amount in dispute, 
exclusive of costs, must exceed the sum 
specified, in order to give the Court jurisdic- 
tion (Ritchie v. Mauro, 2 Pet., 243; Barry 
v. Mercein, 5 How., 103; Ive v. Watson, 1 
Wall., 337; The Patapsco, 12 Wail., 451; 
Jerry v. Hitch, 3 Otto., 44; Yznaga v. Har- 
rison, Id. 233; Schacker v. The Hartford 
Fire Ins. Co., Id. 241; The Western Union 
Tel. Co., v. Rogers, Id. 565; and Thompson 
vy. Butler, 5 1d, 694). These cases illustrate 
the law in relation to a jurisdictional sum, 
where such a sum is specified. 

It is required also that the judgment or 
decree to be reviewed should be ‘‘final.” 
The characteristic of such a judgment or de- 
cree is that it determines the cause in the 
court rendering it, and that an execution 
can issue for carrying it into effect 
(Forgay v. Conrad, 6 How., 201; Thomson 
vy. Dean, 7 Wall., 842; St. Clair Qounty v. 
Livingston, 18 Wall., 628; Baker v. White, 
2 Otto., 176; and Sage v. Railroad 0Oo., 6 
Otto., 712.) 
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Ou the question of time, the Revised 
Statutes, in Section 1008, provide as fol- 
lows: ‘‘No judgment, decree, or order, 
of a Circuit or District Court, in any civil 
action at law or in equity, shall be reviewed 
in the Supreme Court on writ of error or 
appeal, unless the writ of error is brought 
orthe appeal is taken within two years 
after the entry of such judgment, decree, or 
order: Provided, that where a party en- 
titled to prosecute a writ of error or to take 
an appeal isan infant, insane person, or 
imprisoned, such writ of error may be 
prosecuted or such appeal may be taken 
within two years after the judgment, decree 
or order, exclusive of the term of such disa- 
bility.” 

As tothe judgment or decree of the Su- 
preme Court, in the exercise of its appel- 
late jurisdiction, Section 701 of the Revised 
Statutes provides as follows: ‘‘The Su- 
preme Court may affirm, modify, or reverse 
avy judgment, decree, or order of a Circuit 
Court, or District Court acting as a Circuit 
Court, or of a District Court in prize causes, 
lawfully brought before it for review, or 
may direct such judgment, decree, or order, 
to be rendered, or such further proceedings 
to be had by the inferior court, as the jus- 
tice of the case may require. The Supreme 
Court shall not issue execution in a cause 
removed before it from such courts, but 
shall send a special mandate to the inferior 
court to award execution thereupon.” 

No power has been given to the Supreme 
Court to review the judgments of the in- 
ferior courts of the United States in crimi- 
inal cases. Hence, the only mode by which 
such cases can be brought before this Court 
1s by certificate of the judges holding a Cir- 
cuit Court, setting forth the fact that their 
opinions were divided upon some question 
arising in the trial of a criminal case (Z2- 
parte Gordon, 1 Black, 503). 


The Constitution, in its third article, pro- 
vides that the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court shall, in the cases specified, 
be exercised ‘‘ both as to law and fact.” 
The Seventh Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion declares that ‘“‘ no fact tried by a jury 
shall be otherwise re-examined in any court 
of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law.” This amend- 
ment has no application to cases of equity 
and admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
and relates only to those cases in which trial 
by jury is required. A fact, thus ascer- 
tained and determined, cannot, in any court 
of the United States, be re-examined, ex- 
cept ‘according to the rules of the com- 
mon law.” 

The only mode of such re-examination is 
the granting of ‘‘a new trial by the court 
where the issue was tried or to which the 
record was properly: returnable, or the 
award of a venire facias de novo by an ap- 
pellate court for some error of law which 
intervened in the proceedings.” This doc- 
trine was laid down in Parsons v. Bedford, 
3 Pet., 433, It was held, in this case, that 
the Court was authorized, in the exercise of 
its appellate jurisdiction, ‘‘ to redress errors 
of law, and, for sucherrors, to award anew 
trial in suits at law which have been tried 
by a jury.” Mr. Justice Story, who de- 
livered the opinion of the Court in this case, 
referred to the seventeenth section of the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, as giving to the 
courts of the United States power to grant 
new trials in cases where there has been a 
trial by jury, for reasons for which new 
trials have usually been granted by courts 
of law (1 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 78). 

The method by which the Supreme Court 
may exercise its appellate jurisdiction isa 
matter of procedure, which, not being pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, is left to be 
regulated by Congress, One method is by 
writ of error, which is a process of the com. 
mon law, and brings before the court for 
review simply questions of law. Another 
method is by appeal, which has its origio in 
the civil law, and brings up the whole case 
for review, including both law and fact, 
aod is practiced in equity and admiralty 
cases. 8So, also, writs of mandamus, pro- 
hibition, scire facias, and habeas corpus are 
modes by which the Court is authorized to 
exercise its appellate jurisdiction. The 
different modes of exercising the power are 
adjusted to the case upon which it is to act. 
It is the case, rather than the court in which 
it arises, that determines both the jurisdic- 
tion and the method of exercising it, 











Section 716 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States provides that the Supreme 
Court shall have power to issue writs of 
scire facias, and aiso all writs not specifically 
provided for by statute, which may be nec- 
essary for the exercise of its jurisdiction, 
and agreeable to the principles and usages 
oflaw. Section 717 provides that writs of 
ne exeat may be granted by any justice of 
the Supreme Court, in cases where they 
might be granted by the Supreme Court. 
The same provision is made in Section 719 
in respect to writs of injunction. Section 
751 gives to the court the power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus. Section 688 pro- 
vides that ‘‘ The Supreme Court shall have 
power to issue writs of prohibition in the 
District Courts, when proceeding as courts 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and 
writs of mandamus, in cases warranted by 
the principles and usages of law, to any 
courts appointed under the authority of the 
United States, or to persons holding office 
under the authority of the United States, 
where a state or an ambassador, or other 
public minister, or consul, or vice-consul 
isa party.” These provisions give to the 
Court various forms of the writ-power 
agreeably to the principles and usages of 
law, and to the extent necessary for the 
proper exercise of its jurisdiction. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, extending as it does to all the 
**cases” and ‘‘ controversies” specified in 
the Constitution, except those in which its 
jurisdiction is original, and tbat too 
whether these ‘‘ cases” and ‘‘ controversies” 
first arise in estate courts or in the inferior 
Federal courts, enables this Court, under the 
regulation of law, to actas the final and 
authoritative expounder of the Constitution, 
laws, and treaties of the United States. The 
Constitution,as to its meaning, is what the Su- 
preme Court declares it to be; and the same 
is true of the laws and treaties of the United 
States. There is no court to review its de- 
cisions. Its interpretation of “‘the su- 
preme law of the land” is final and con- 
clusive and can be changed only by itself. 
It can, with a proper case before it, decide 
the question whether a law of Congress or 
the constitution or law of astate isin con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United 
States, and its decision is final (Marbury 
v. Madison, 1 Cranch, 137). The powers of 
this Court make it the key-stone in the 
judicial arch of the United States. ‘* The 
supreme law of the land” is one and the 
same law in every part of the land; and if 
state courts or inferior Federal courts ren- 
der conflicting decisions as to its meaning, 
acomplete remedy is provided in the au- 
thority of the Supreme Court to review 
these decisions and settle the law for the 
entire people. 


Eine Arts. 


THE LOAN COLLECTION AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


THERE is no more favorable comment of the 
country’s art-yrowth than is now to be found 
on the walls of the Metropolitan Museum. 
The present collection is one of the best col- 
lections that has ever been there, and reflects 
eredit alike on the board of management and 
upon the individuals who bave so generously 
loaned their art treasures. It is a particularly 
gratifying exhibit to Americans, since a large 
proportion of the pictures are by American 
artists, and they bear favorable comparison 
with the foreign works that hang beside them. 
The collection is valuable, as, in several in- 
stances, enabling a comparison of works of 
the same specialty or school—as between De- 
taille and De Neuville, or Jules Breton and 
Millet. Comparisons may also be made be- 
tween the earlier and Jater works of the same 
artist, as Corot, Eastman Johnson, Inness, 
William Hunt, and other equally well-known 
names are represented by works produced at 
different periods of their art lives. 

To glance briefly at the collection in the 
order of its arrangement, one can hardly do 
better than to begin with Eastman Johnson’s 
“Nantucket Cranberry Pickers,” one of his 
best works, true in local color, refreshingly 
vigorous, sharp in detail, and admirably har- 
monious. Mr. Johnson’s style has changed 
somewhat since the date (1868) of No. 60, in 
the same collection ; but the same straight 
forward artistic qualities areto be found in 
botb, the same fidelity to Nature and te art 
A little beyond the Nantucket meadow, we 
come to Cabanel’s ‘“ Phedra,” an emotional 
picture, having more intensity of movement 











than this artist is wont to infuse into his work. 
The “Girl Spinning,” by Jean Frangois Mil- 
let, and “‘The Knitting Lesson” are full of 
the tender sentiment with which the peasant 
painter invested even the commonest types. 
Frank Duveneck, who was born great and will 
die greater, is represented by his ‘Turkish 
Page,” one of his most characteristic works. 
The * painter of the silver light,’? Corot, were 
he living, could hardly have wished for betier 
representation than in the three pictures 
which bear his name. His “ Evening”’ (No. 
85) is an idyl of the dying day. 

One of the largest pictures in the collection 
and one of the most striking is Bastien de 
Page’s “Joan of Arc,’’ which was specially 
mentioned in these columns at the time of its 
first exhibition. It is seento better advantage 
here than it was in the American Art Gallery. 
Its small faults and its great merits are more 
strongly brought into view. J. Alden Weir 
sends his ‘‘ Barbara Fritchie’”—by no means 
his best work. Robert C. Minor has two pic- 
tures in the collection. His ‘* Twilight’ (No. 
110) comes nearer to being a great picture 
than anything that he has exhibited. It is 
full of a subtle, dreamy quality of light, that 
is most fascinating, and has excellent tech- 
nical qualities ; but as a composition it is some- 
what beavy. George Inness has four pictures 
in the collection. They are evidently all 
creations of his highest moods, when his 
work has something of the quality of inspira- 
tion. ‘The Orphan Asylum,”’ by Degrave, isa 
wonderful study of young faces. Bonnat’s 
intense realism is shown in his portrait of 
Jobn Taylor Johnson—hard in drawing, but 
faithful, hot and coppery in color; a perfect 
chord in av unpleasant key. His ‘‘ Moorish 
Sentinel ” (No. 68) is infinitely more pleasing. 
Jules Breton’s ‘‘ Evening ”’ teils well its story 
of tired labor and coming rest. albert Bier- 
stadt bas an immense canvas of immense 
mountains, in his usual conventional style. 
There are two remarkably clever pictures by 
Walter McEwen. A. F. Bunner, who in bis 
best vein we are inclined to reckon par excel- 
lence our first painter of Venetian subjects, 
was never better than in his ‘‘Canal in 
Venice”? (No. 140). Frank Currier hae a 
“ Landscape with Clouds,’’ which would have 
been better called a “Clouds with Landscape,” 
since the landscape is but a mere acces- 
sory to a turbulent sky. Diaz may be 
studied in three pictures, at least, and the 
best of them, though somewhat out of his 
usual line of subjects, is (No. 176) “‘ A Clear- 
ing at the Edge of the Forest of Fontaine. 
bleau.”? Clay’s great picture of the Antwerp 
Celebration of 1863 is a fine example of real- 
istic marive painting and one of the noblest 
gifts the Museum has received. Hellquist’s 
two rebellious bishops go to their dreadful 
puvishment, to the cruel glee of a motley 
throng, and excite one’s pity, where only indig- 
nation should be felt. Thisis but a glance 
at what the Loan Collection contains. Sucha 
notice does it but scent justice. There are 
seores of pictures that deserve an article by 
themselves, and there is room but for a brief 
paragraph more. 

Let us put Robert Wylie into a paragraph 
by himself. There is but one picture by this 
artist, who wrought so quietly and steadily to 
fame. It is ‘‘ The Death of a Vendean Chief.” 
There ere in it the qualities which made Wylie 
the foremost figure in the art colony of Pont 
Aven. There is a great overflow of grief 
in it, that touches one’s soul. Wylie had 
the power to comprehend and interpret a 
great moment. A volume descriptive of the 
characteristics of the Vendeans would not 
tell better the story of their dogged loyelty, 
their simple faith, their perverse slavishness 
to priestcraft and kingcraft, their passion- 
ate hearts beneath stolid exteriors, their sim- 
ple league in neighborly tenderness. One 
sees inthe picture why they were such for- 
midable enemies of the revolutionists. They 
fought for their lives and things dearer than 
life. The old order of things was to thema 
holy order of things. Strong, somewhat 
somber in color, full of movement, full of 
the agony of violent death aud the pathos of 
hearts that break, Wylie’s picture may well 
te regarded not only as one of bis best, but 
one to which Americans can at all times point 
with pride. 

New Yor« City. 





Ir used to be the custom to paint the out- 
side of houses in the South of Europe with 
artistic designs. This old custom has been re- 
vived in Munich, where two houses are ex- 
citing much admiration for the beauty of 
their exterior decoration. One is a hotel 
painted in the rich style of the later Renais- 
sance,and the other the house of an artist. 
The process used is not fresco,nor the water. 
gloss used by Maclise in bis great wall-paint- 
ings at Westminster, but a kind of mineral 
paint (Keimische Minera/malerei) which tt ts 
believed wil) withstand atmospheric influences, 


..--An exhibition of the works of Mele- 
onter is to be opened tn Paris. 














Sanitary, 
WATER-SUPPLY. 


THE question of adequate water-supply has 
never confronied our American cities so seri. 
ously as during the last two years. The scan- 
tiness of rains in March, April, and May of 
1880 caused at that time much scarcity and 
was believed to have resulted in some diseases 
which manifested themselves in the following 
Summer. The wide-spread drought of this 
season has been much more severe. We can 
point to country villages, where scarcity bas 
never been known before, in which four fifths 
of the wells were dry, necessitating the carting 
of water, with much trouble and expense. 
Cities which have-relied upon river or cistern- 
supply have been brought into serious stralts; 
while even great water-works, regarded as 
fully adequate, have showed so low a water- 
level as to cause great anxiety. The need of 
good water and plenty of it is every year 
pressed home upon the attention of all those 
who would preserve the public health. The evils 
of a restricted water-supply, even if enough 
for drinking and cooking purposes, is much 
greater than is supposed. There are some 
general facts, often overlooked, which need to 
impress us in such a time as this. 

It is too often forgotten how much the 
water-supply of a country depends on its 
climate changes, its vegetation, and the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. There are atmospheric 
changes, which the climatologist records and 
cannot always account for, which, neverthe- 
less, he knows have much effect on rain-fall 
and water-supply. There are others as to 
vegetation, which he can more easily trace, 
Thus the cutting of large forests has a sensi- 
ble effect upon the condensation of vapor, and 
diminishes the water-supply of localities, or of 
rivers which have their sources in these woody 
regions. The number of inhabitants that 
gather in a locality may easily. exhaust a sup- 
ply adequate to a smaller population. The 
increase of animal life is not to be forgotten. 
For instance, the thirteen million cows of 
America need a good deal of water, leaving 
out of consideration its after relations to 
milk. 

We are of late often reminded bow much 
the water question is a geological ques- 
tion. The witch-hazel is going out of fash- 
fon as a lucky means of striking water, 
because physical science carries a better wand. 
We are now able to locate water-sheds and 
calculate supply to a degree that has not been 
applied to earlier water-works and which is 
yet overlooked by many who talk and plan as 
to such matters. It is surprising how many of 
our cities are yet defective in adequate pro- 
visions. We think history shows that Jeru- 
salem and Babylun and Rome had better water- 
supplies than most of similar modern cities. 
When we read that Leonardo da Vinci, as the 
greatest mathematician and engineer of hi» 
age, was summoned to Milan, to erect its water- 
works, we have an instance of the provisions 
made even in the smaller cities of Italy. Wwe 
hope one of the great benefits of the drought. 
will be to make cities more particular as tu 
their sources of supply, both as to its quantity 
and quality. How the supply shall be secured 
is necessarily in part a question of locality. 
Wells are inadequate to a yery close popula- 
tion, and especially those surface wells which 
are found in cities, whose ground is polluted 
by filth. Yet, be it remembered that city grount 
can be kept clean, and also that by driven or 
bored wells in the lower water-bearing strata, 
water good for some purposes, and eften for 
drinking and cooking purposes, cdn be secured. 





- Wells dug along the course of rivers often 


furnish good water from the river by the per- 
colation through the soil. Cisterns are now 
60 well understood as to their proper eoustruc- 
tion and management that we prize bighiy 
this way of securing the water coming fron 
the clouds. Most of our cities are not sa 
filled in their upper air with smoke or dust as 
to injure it and its preservation in reservoirs 
is entirely feasible. We think that large cities, 
like New York, often fasten their attention 
too much upos one source and do not rely 
upon several, so that, when one partially fails, 
it may be supplemented by the other. 

In those cities which border on tidal-water 
ap important question arises as to how far the 
salt water may be made available for bath - 
room and some other purposes. It is a pity 
for a city in the prong between rivers and 
pear sounds and seas not to bave water 
ory to put outa tire. The methods now 
used for distilling salt water are simple and 
inexpensive, and this water may yet come 
to be used for potable and drinkiug purposes. 
We desire to broaden this question of supply 
asto the sources from which it is to be de- 
rived. It will not do to have immense cities 
dependent upon a little stream, like the 
Croton or the Schuylkiil, or to have Newark, 
Jersey City, Hoboken, and counties besides, 
dependent on ariver like the Passaic. Such 
cities must either put their reservoirs amid 
the hills, where they eau command the united 
streams of an entire water-shed or see to it 
that the upper and the nether springs come t@ 
their aid by additional previsions ; 


. 
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Biblical Research. 


M. Hafvy notes that the Assyrian name for 
the Anti-Lebanon in the inscriptions of Assur- 
bapi-pal is Sirara, though elsewhere the range 
is included under the general title of Libnana 
(Lebanon “the white”? mountains). Sirara 
seems connected with Sirion, one of the names 
given to Mount Hermon, according to Deut. 
ili, 8, 9, another name being Shenir, which is 
found in the Assyrian texts as Sanir. Hermon 
means ‘‘ the sacred sanctuary,” from the great 
temple of Baal, which stood on its summit. 
The ruined Greek temples which still stand 
on ite slopes all look toward it. Hermon, as 
Halévy points out, is the Bratby of Sanchoni- 
athon, or, rather, Philo Byblius, Brathy being 
the Hebrew bdérésh or béréth, ‘‘ cypress,”’ which 
Theodotion transcribes Boafi, Hermon is still 
famous for ite cypreseres (cf. Ezek. xxviii, 4). 
Halévy further draws attention to the light 
thrown upon the true vocalization of Hebrew 
words by the transcription of Hebrew names 
in the Assyrian inscriptions. We learn (1) that 
Assyrian i stands for the Massoretic a, ¢, and 
shewa—thus, Mitinti for Matteneth, Milk for 
Malk or Melech, Minasé for Manasseh; (2) that 
a stands for 0o,as Ma’aba and Ammana for 
Moab and Ammon; (3) that a vowel é existed, 
as in Mivasé ; (4) that Dagesh is omitted, as in 
Matan-baal, Minasé; (5) that « stands for 
shewa before u, as in Udumu, Edom; (6) that 
the last syllable of a noun when it endsina 
case vowel is accented, causing the lose of a 
preceding short vowel, as Yakinli, Minsé; (7) 
that the substantive should be substituted for 
the Masoretic verbal form in compound pames 
like Ammi-nadbu (Amminnadab); and (8) that 
similarly the passive form should be put in 
place of the incorrect active one in such 
names as Pudu-ilu ( Pedabel). 


-.»-M. Derenbourg points out that the 
occurrence of the names of the months Buy 
and Ethanim in Phoenician inscriptions shows 
that they must be of Phenician origin, since 
they are explained in the Old Testament as 
respectively the eighth month and the seventh 
month (I Kings vi, 38; vill, 2). Similarly, Ziv 
which has not yet been found in the Pheeniciau 
texts, must bave been borrowed from the 
Pheenicians (I Kings vi, 37). These months are 
all named in connection with tbe building of 
Solomon’s Temple, which was constructed by 
Pheoician workmen, and the word ** month” 
used before them is expressed not by the 
ordinary khodesh, but by the rare yerakh, which 
was the Phenician term. The three pagan 
pames are omitted by the Chronicler. The use 
of them by the author of the Books of Kings 
seems to show that he had Pheenician docu- 
mentsin his hands. M. Derenbourg remarks 
that Abib must be a Hebrew, rather than a 
Phenician month name, since it is preceded 
by the article, and the word khodesh, not yerakh, 
has a clear sense in Hebrew and has not 
been met with in the Pheenician inscriptions. 


cowed At the Berlin Congress of Orientalists 
Brugsch Bey announced several new discover- 
ies of his in Egyptian geography. ‘The name 
hitherto read Rutennu he would now read 
Iiteunu and identify with the Assyrian idanu 
(“north ’’), According to bim, the original 
situation of the Iltennu was near the sources 
of the Euphrates, the extension of the name 
to Syria being a later change. He also finds a 
people called Kheta on the northwest shore of 
the Persian Gulf, who must be carefully dls- 
tinguished from the more famous Kheta, or 
Hittites. The Hyksos he derives from the 
mountains of Elam and Media, since he has 
found their Egyptian name of Menti applied 
to these localities. Like some other scholars, 
be explains the word Khar, the Egyptian 
name of Phoenicia, by the Assyrian Akharru, 
which signified “ west,”’ mat Akharri (“the 
land of the west’’) being the ordinary Assyr- 
jan designation of Palestine. 


....The name of the Palestinian city men- 
tioned by Sennacherib and Esar-haddon as 
under the rule of Menahem and Abibal, which 
has hitherto been read Usimuruna and identi- 
fied with Samaria, is shown by a rew cylinder 
inscription of Assur-bapi-pal to have been 
Samsimuruna. M. Halévy compares the name 
of Shimron Meron (Josh. xii, 19), which means 
**Shimron our lord,” and so testifies to the 
existence of a Canaanite deity, Shimron 
** which is perhaps not unrelated to Shomeron’ 
Samaria, the capital of the ten tribes.” San- 
simuruna is, of course, “‘Shemesh [the sun- 
god] our lord *’ and must denote some smal! 
Pheuician town. 

...Light is thrown by ap Aramaic phrase 
on the words used by Christ at the Last Supper, 
according to Jobu xiii, 26: “‘ He itis to wiom 
I shall give a sop.”” In Aramaic the expression 
“to eat @ sop’’ or “‘ morsel’? means ‘to 
hetray”’ (as in Dan. iii, 8.) The words of 
Christ, consequently, imply that be to whom 
he gave to eat the sop wasthetraitor. Hence 
the point of the words in the 30th verse: “ He 
then, having received the sop, went immedi- 
ately out’’—this being the beginning of the 
betraya! 








Personalities. 


CuaRLes MonsE.zEt tells how the erudite 
M. Gustave Brunet used to eojoy the bunting 
season. Accepting an invitation to join a 
hunting-party, he would proceed to the stand, 
or run-way, escorted by a gamekeeper, sit 
down with his gun by his side, and, to while 
away the time, produce his pencil and a bun- 
dle of proofs, and begin to correct the sheets 
of his new book. ‘* There’s a hare, sir!’’ the 
keeper would suddenly cry. ‘‘ Where, eh?” 
would exclaim the savapt, putting down his 
pencil and proofs and seizing his gun. 
“Gone, sir!” ‘‘Quite right, my friend ; and 
you or I would bave done the same thing 
under similar circumstances.” And M. Bru- 
net would resume his proofs. At night the 
savant returned to the chateau proudly bear- 
ing a game-bag full—of revises. 





....Mrs, Arthur, the deceased wife of the 
President, was the daughter of the late Cap- 
tain Herndon, U. 8. N, She married General 
Arthur in New York City, at the Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, while he was judge advocate 
on the staff of General Yates, of the Second 
Brigade, Sate Militia. She died suddenly, 
eighteen mouths ago, while he was absent at 
Albany, at the re-election of Hon. Roscoe 
Conkling to the Senate. It is reported that 
an unmarried sister of President Arthur will 
conduct the affairs of his bousehold during 
his term of office. 


-+--The distinguished French family of 
Mirabeaus is not extinct, as has frequently been 
stated. Andre de Mirabeau, who won dis- 
tinction in the American War of the Revolu- 
tion, left a son, Victor Riquetti, who succeeded 
to the marquisate aud married, in ‘1816, Mile. 
Danthon, by whom he had three children— 
Gabriel Victor, Armand Joseph, and Edouard 
Arthur. 1t was the latter who died, in 1873, in 
Russia. Armand Joseph died in 1840. It is 
Gabriel Victor who still lives and bears the title. 
He was born in 1819. 


...-Arebibald Forbes, the famous British 
war correspondent, saw the Connecticut 
troops parade at Charleston, and says they 
equaled the best-trained troops of Europe, and 
with such militia the country needs no stand- 
ing army. 


...- Among the wotabilities present at the 
recent meeting of the Americanists in Madrid 
were the Dukes of Veragua and Montezuma, 
the former a descendant of Christopher Co- 
lumbus and the latter of the Aztec emperors. 


....Mustapba, the exiled minister of the 
Bey of Tunis, lives in luxury in Paris, where 
he has invested a fortune in house property. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas is one of his ten- 
ants, the Crown Princess of Brazil another. 


...-General Poe, of General Sherman’s staff, 
says he still has on his sword-handle the black 
crape he placed there when mourning was 
ordered after President Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion, and means always to keep it there. 


...-Prince Victor Napoleon, ove of the two 
young sons of Prince Jerome Bonaparte, has 
enlisted as a private in an artillery regiment. 
His father consented to his taking the step. 


..Dr. Willard Bliss, the physician in 
charge during the illness of the late President 
Garfield, is reported to have fixed the value of 
his services at that period at $25,000. 


....The late Goverpvor Wiltz, of Louisiana, left 
his widow and children in poverty, and efforts 
are being made by prominent persons in the 
state to provide a fund for them. 


....The Princess Beatrice, Queen Victoria’s 
youngest daughter, is rumored to be engaged 
to Thomas, Duke of Genoa, the brother of 
Queen Marguerite of Italy. 


...-It is reported that av unmarried sister 
of President Arthur will conduct the affairs 
of his household during bis term of office. 


....-The Hon. Lionel Sackville West. the 
new British minister to the United States, ar- 
rived in this country last week. 


....Julian Hawthorne, the novelist, will, it 
is said, take up his residence in this country 
within a few months. 


....George Bancroft, the historian, cele- 
brated his 81st birthday recently. He is living 
at Newport, R. I. 


...+The portrait of President Garfield will 
distinguish the new five-cent international 
postage stamp. 

.... The ex-Empress of France fs now travel- 
ing in Italy, under the title of the Marchidgess 
of Moja. 

....-Governor Roberts, of Texas, has written 
and published a book concerning bis state. 


....Mr. Henry James, Jr., the novelist, will 
soon return to America. 


....The Czar of Russia will be crowned at 
Moscow, next April. 


School and College. 


THE number of schools for the blind in 
several countries is as follows: Germany, 31; 
France, 8; Italy, 9; England, 31; Austria, 
13; Switzerland, 3; Sweden, 4; Russia, 4; 
Belgium, 6; Denmerk, 4; Norway, 1; the 
Netherlands, 1; Spain, 3-; Portugal, none; 
Greece, 1; Asia, 2; Africa, 1; United States, 
31. Germany has 95 schools for deaf-mutes ; 
France, 60; Italy, 30; England, 29; Austria, 
18; Switzerland, 18; Sweden, 17; Russia, 13; 
Belgium, 11; Denmark, 4; Norway, 4; the 
Netherlands, 3; Spain, 3; Portugal, 1; Asia, 
1; United States, 61. 


----The faculty at Williams College have 
decided to divide the lower classes in half, ac- 
cording to scholarship, next term. The fresh- 
men, if not the sophomores, are to be divided 
into three, according to scholarship. The Col- 
lege has adopted an elective system for the 
seaiors, these electives covering im general the 
course of instruction pursued during the first 
three years, thus enabling the senior to refresh 
his memory, as well as to add to his knowl- 
edge of those studies which particularly at- 
tract him. 


....The present education minister in Italy 
is meditating the total abolition of art acade- 
mies in that country. The buildings are to be 
turned into galleries and museums, and their 
educational functions to be left to private in- 
stitutions, independent of the state. ' The 
young artists of Rome lately presented a me- 
morial to the minister, asserting that aca- 
demic instruction is incompetent to train art- 
ists and that the sums spent upon it by the 
state are wasted. 


....-The Howard University, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., has a large increase of students this 
Fall, chiefly in the normal, preparatory, and 
medical departments. The late Francis P. 
Schoalsyof this city, has left this institution 
$5,000, to be paid after the death of Mrs. 
Schoals. The theological department is now 
under the care and support of the American 
Missionary Association, with the exception of 
one lecturesbip sustained by the Presbytery 
of Washington. 


....At the great English universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge there has been a surpris- 
ing increase in the number of matriculations 
since the yéar 1871. — In this last decade half a 
dozen flourishing colleges have been created 
and developed in different parts of Great 
Britain, but their success has been far from 
prejudicial to the two great universities. 
Cambridge has this year the largest matric- 
ulation she has ever known, the freshmen 
numbering 835. 


...-President Miles, of the South Carolina 
College of Agriculture, recommends the em- 
ployment of what might be called “ mission- 
ary teachers”? in such parts of the state as 
from the scattered condition of the population 
cannot support regular and permanent 
schools. He suggests that such a teacher, 
having on bis list about thirty children, dis- 
tributed among from seven to ten households, 
could visit each family at least three times a 
week. 

...eThere are 125 students in Tufts College 
this year. Bot little progress has been made 
in the erection of the pew chapel and it is 
doubtful if it is ready for use before the 
Spring. It will be built of stone and brick. 
A small room for morning prayers will ccnnect 
with the main ball by folding doors. 


...eThe Council of the University of the City 
of New York have elected the Rev. John Hall, 
D. D.. to the chancellorship, to succeed Dr. 
Howard Crosby, who declines to serve longer. 
Dr. Hall’s acceptance of the office remains in 
doubt, but strenuous efforts are being made to 
obtain it. 


....There are now 3,457 students at the 
University of Vienna, exclusive of 504 unat- 
tached students. This is a greater number 
than can be claimed by either of the German 
universities of Berlin or Leipzig. Thirty-five 
are Americans. 


...eThere are 1,317 male teachers in the 
Maryland public schools, and of this number 
232 are colored. There are also 1,775 female 
teachers. of whom 157 are colored. 


_...Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, at 
Fort Edward, N. Y., which was destroyed by 
fire three years ago, was reopened last month, 
with an attendance of 200 pupils. 

_... The University of Denver contemplates 
establishing a business college, to be con- 
ducted in conmection with the institution. 

....Mrs. Noah Woods, of Bangor, Me., bas 
left $5,000 to Bowdoin, to found the Blake 
Scholarsbip, in memory of ber son. 

....There are now 890 pupils at Eton Col- 
lege, England. 





_... Lincoln University has 70 new students. 
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Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

AVERY, W.H. ., Rochester, N. Y., accepts 
call to Mason City, Iowa. 

BARNES, W. H., accepts call to Tomah, Wis, 

BATTLE, H. W., Columbia, Miss., resigns. 

COLLOP, P. J., Sparta, Ind., resigns. 

CULVER, 8. W., Genesee, N. Y., resigns. 

JEFFREYS, J., Columbus City, removes to 
West Liberty, Iowa. 

MONGET, G.. ord. in First German ch., 
Chicago, M1. 

STANTON, F. R., ord. at Cedar Vale, Kan. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, J. A., two years at Chenoa, IIl., in- 
vited to settle. 

ASHLEY, J. M., Albuquerque, N. M., called 
to ick, . 

BARROWS, C. D., Lowell, Mass., dismissed. 
sees Agee Isaac C., ord. at Sherman Mills, 
Me. 

CARNAGHAN, J.G., inst. at Meadville, Peun. 
CONELING, B. D., Exeter, N. H., becomes 
acting pastor at Watertown, Conn. 
CRUICKSHANKS, James, Kenosha, Wis., ac- 
cepts call to Reformed ch., Bletucben, 


ay. 





GREGG, J. B., Hartford, Conn., called to 
Colorado Springs, Col. 

HOBBS, W. A., ord. at Waverly, Ml. 

HUTCHINS, C. J., Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 

JONES, Ricuarp M., inst. at Gomer, O. 

LEE, AvBert, North Dorr, Mich., accepts call 

to Dwight, Ml. 

LONG, Freperick, East Ashford, goes to 

Presbyterian church, Glenwood, N. Y. 

MICHAEL, Groree, Moriah, N. Y., dismissed. 

SAFFORD, Jonny, Ashtabula, O., called to 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 

SARGENT. CLarenceS., Brewer Village, Me., 

called to New Haven, Vt. 

SAWIN, T. P., Janesville, Wis., dismissed. 

SMITH, E. G., No. Leominster, accepts call to 

Sharon, Mass. 

THOME, A. M., Mattoon, accepts call to 

Tremont, Ml. 

THRALL, G. 8., Washington, accepts call to 

Park ch., Bridgeport, Conn. 

TROWBRIDGE, J. P., Standish, Me., resigns. 

WHITE, J. W., Maine, accepts cal] to Berk. 

shire, N. Y. 

WINDSOR, W., Marshalltown, Ia., accepts 
call to Aurora, II). 


LUTHERAN. 

BEHRINGER, G. F., Des Moines, Iowa, called 
to 8t. Paul’s, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

BOTHNE, J. G. D., settles in Cheyenne Vul- 
ley, 

ERNSBERGER, C. 8., Lucas, accepts call to 
Galion, 0 

HOLLAND, R. C., accepts call to Martins- 
burg, W. Va. 

MILLER, Epnrarm, D.D., Smicksburg, accepts 
call to Shrewsbury, Penn. 

RECK, Henry, professor in Rock Island Col- 
lege, Ill., died, recently. 

RICE, L., Auburn, accepts call to La Grange, 
Ind 


RYDING, Joun 8., settles at Dassel, Minn. 

SCHAFER, G. L , deposed by Northern Indi- 
ana Synod 

SCHELE, [. 0., accepts call to Hudson, Wis. 

UNRUH, Joun N.. Centerville, accepts call to 
Hooversville, Penn. 

va. A. E., accepts call to Wapakoneta, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

COGSWELL, Josern 8., West Auburn, Me., 
called to Windham, N. H. 

DUNNING, Gries N., called to First ch., Dry- 
den, 

GIBSON, R. P., removes from Franklin, Penn., 
to Bowlder, Col. 

HOOD, Georce, accepts call to Shakopee, 
Minn. 

HUBBELL, W. 8., D. D., Somerville Maas., ac- 
cepts call to North ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

MANLEY, E. N., called to Knoxboro, N. Y. 

NESBITT, Joun H., Mingo, Penn., accepts 
call to Owensboro, Ky. 

RANKIN, D. M., aceepts call to Holley, N. Y. 

RICHMOND, J. M., Ypsilanti, Mich., called 
to Pittsburgh, Penn. 

TORREY, C. W.. Richwood, O., resigns. 

WALDEN, Joun W., called to Wyoming, O. 

WELLER. Samvet H., D. D., called to Morri- 
son, Ill. 

YERGIN, V.N., ord. and inst. in Jordon, N.Y. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

AYERS, Davip J., Longwood, becomes ass’t 
in St. Anne’s, Lowell, Mass. 

coe Jose, D. D., accepts call to Moravia, 

DALRYMPLE, Epwss A., D. D., Baltimore, 
Md., died, Oct. 30th, aged 63. 

DICKINSON, Lecu R., Ridgewood. N. J., 
resigns. 

GARDNER, H. V., removes from Dresden to 
East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

GREENWOOD, Jou» W., Hastings. called to 
Nebraska City, Neb. 

GRIFFITH. H. AuueEs, accepts call to Weet 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

moore. Josersg, called to Lebanon Springs, 

JARVIS, H. M., accepts call to Eastport, Me. 

mnert Grorce W., accepts call to Watkins, 


¥ 





McQUEEN, StewaktT, ord. deacon iu Seiwa, 
Als. 
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A very large audience, seated and standing, 
hear! the first concert of the Symphony 
Society this season on the evening of the 5th, 
the organization entering upon its fourth year 
under most prosperous conditions. The pro- 
gram was as stated last week in our columss. 
Even on this their initial appearance for the 
W'1 ‘er great improvements were noticeable in 
Dr. Damrosch’s excellent band. There has 
deen an increase in numbers. The strong, 
ateady tone from the strings, which began to 
make itself hehrd last year in the later con- 
certs, is now far more marked and the brass, 
judging from Saturday night, have immensely 
gained in the art of giving a rich and sonorous 
support, without entering and remaining 
Matant ond noiss. These pleasant elements 
were discoverable in the playing of the 
Beethoven overture, and its companion one on 
the program by Brahms. ‘The latter, the 
“+ Academie Festival,’? was recently written 
-ont of compliment to the Breslau University, 
which conferred upon Brahms last year a 
degree Appropriately utilizing for its chief 
themes German student lieder, it is altogether 
a wonderfully taking, graceful, and pointed 
‘ttle work and in its instrumental color particu- 
larly charming. Too much of Brahms’s late 
orchestral work has (not excluding bis Second 
Symphony) been mere meaningless fiddling and 
piping. In this clever little score really appears 
more of the spirit which used of old to seem 
kin to Beethoven and Schubert than anything 
its composer has done this long time. Signor 
Campanini was in perfect voice, and in his 
singing of “Il Mio Tesoro” and *‘Adelaide”’ 
we were again reminded of the good fortune 
of New York in monopolizing so much of the 
artistic life of a tenor who can exhibit as 
much intelligence and beauty in interpreting a 
thoroughly German love-song, like Beethoven's 
matchless one, as he can in singing **Com’ 4 
Gentil” or “Celeste Aida.”” The performance 
of the Berlioz Symphony (which should always 
have been called a “ Fantasie Symphonique,” 
rather than a “Symphonie Fantastique’’) left 
little to be desired, and in the “Scene au 
Champs”? and the celebrated ‘‘Marche an 
Supplice ’ the orchestra were at their best. 
Yet, in remarking the very impression which 
such works produce upon an andience, we are 
again disagreeably reminded of Beethoven’s 
“Mebr Ausdruck der Empfindung als 
Malerei’’ in music—a creed e0 oppositeto this 
extraorfinary French composer's false and 
illiberal one of ** the public have no imagina- 
tion.”’ In spite of the genius evident tn euch 
scores as the “Symphonie Fantastique,”’ in 
spite of its wonderful beauties and at 
times irresistible effects, we are more than 
ever led to declare distinctively “* program 
music’? as the .worst of musical sins, a drag 
upon the progress of true art, and the princi- 
ples upon which it rests as sophisms sure to 
betray the taste. Apart from the main qnes- 
tion of how farinto the realms of imitation 
music can legitimately be carried, there stands 


out before us in such compositions the glar- 
ing disregard of form, the clap-trap which in- 
sults the musical intell‘gence even if alter- 
nated with noble ideas, the harlequinade and 
deux ex machina of the whole thing. For a 
musician with a very great mind, Berlioz often 
seems to have written from and to a very litile 
mind indeed. 


...-At the Academy the events of last week 
were the reappearance of Mile. Fernias Mignou 
in a fine representation on Monday, and the 
first appearances of, respectively, the new 
tenor, M. Prevost,on Wednesday, in “‘ Il Trova- 
tore,” and of Mile. Vachot in“ 1] Barbiere.”’ 
on Friday. M. Prevost proved to be a thor- 
oughly raw and untrained young artist, with a 
voice of excellent possibilities, which voice he 
has not the slightest call to consider as fit to 
employ with Colonel Mapleson or any other 
impressario at present. Mlle. Vachot, also a 
y ung singer, made a fairly acreeable iaipres- 
sion as Rosina, with a fresh, flexible voice, an 
artistic though manifestly French method, and 
capital dramatic intelligence. Nevertheless, 
we are sorry to see that the bright expectations 


due to the opening of the season seem to be 
growing dulled, that the new names announced 
‘do not seem to include a single thore ughly com- 
petent and finished artist, except Mile. Ferni, 
that the repertoire is as stale as ever, and the 
hopes of the public and the subscribers appa- 
rently in a fair way to languish as much as 
aforetime. 


....Mme. Adelina Patti’s first concert takes 
‘place too late in the week for notice in this 
issue. Miss Blanche Roosevelt’s concert 
dn Saturday evening we have only space to 
mention as largely attended and piving 
marked evidencé of this promising and popu- 
jar young singer’s studies since last season. 
Miss Copleston’s first piano recital this 
afternoon, assisted by Miss Hattie Schell ; Mr. 
Geo. Magrath’s début, in connection with Mr. 
Theo. Thomas and his orchestra, this evening; 
the First Rehearsal and First Concert of the 
New York Philharmonic Society to-morrow 
afternoon and Saturday night are the current 
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Science. 


THOUGH most persons eat and enjoy oysters, 
few know much about their natural history. 
Even intelligent zodlogists tell little that is 
certain. Mr. Ryder, of the United States Fish 
Commission, gave a very interesting sketch of 
what is being now found out about them be- 
fore a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences. He spoke 
highly of the new matter contributed to the 
life higgory of the oyster by Professor Brooks, 
of B ore. Until Professor Brooks began 
his investigations, it was understood by nat- 
uralists that there were not separate sexes, as 
in fish generally, but that both sexes existed 
in the one oyster—that is, that the oyster was 
hermaphrodite. Professor Brooks is the first 
to discover that there are separate sexes in the 
American oyster. Mr. Ryder says that nat- 
uralists report that the young of the European 
oyster are carried for a time in the gills cr 
pockets of the parents, until able to shift for 
themselves; but it appears young American 
oysters are more independent. The eggs are 
expelled from the parent,as are the eggs of 
other fish, and (just asin other fishes) are fertil- 
ized in the water and swim about until they get 
to be about one-cizhteenth of an inch in size, 
when they attach themselves to some object. 
Dr. Brooks has artifictally f:rtillzed the oys- 
tereges, just as other fish-eggs have been, 
and has been able to hatch out the young oys- 
ter from eggs so fertilized. The eggs when 
first spawned from the parent are about one 
five-hundreth of an inch in diameter. The 
young have cilia over the palps, doubtless to 
ald motion through the water, as the cilia are 
absent as they become adults. There are no 
trace of muscles in the intestines of an oys- 
ter, either of an anpular or longitudinal char- 
acter; but they are Hned with cilia, and the 
passage of food is through sheer force, by the 
aid of these cilla. The food is chiefly mi- 
croscopic plants and animals, and especially 
of those small organisms known as diatoms. 
Very often the green protoplasmic matter 
of these minute beings is dissolved in what 
might be termed the bicod of the oys- 
ter, and it is this which gives some oysters a 
greenish color. In some quarters there is a 
belief that the green oysters are in some way 
impregnated with copper and are poisonous. 
Mr. Ryder says this is a vulgar error ; that, on 
the contrary, the green oysteris a choice bit 
with some epicures, who know what fe good, 
and especially is this known to European 
‘* good livers.”” Mr. Ryder reported the dis- 
covery of a number of anatomical peculiar- 
ities of the oyster, and added, by his address, 
largely to our knowledge of the ‘ delicious 
bivalve.” 


....Professor Seeley described before the 
British Association two skeletons of those Old 
World reptilian creatures known as Simosau- 
rus, which bad recéntly been found iv the trias 
at Stuttgart. Hitherto only a few bones of 
the creature had been discovered, from which 
no very correct idea could be formed of its 
general appearance. From the two skeletous 
now obtained it was found that Simosaurus 
wasin ite main characteristics !dentical with 
Plesiosaurus, which had long been known 
from the fossils obteined from the English 
secondary strata. The chief interest in the 
skeletons, however, seems to lie in this, that 
théy form a most important link in the chain 
of evolution, the specimens being, in the opin- 
ion of Professor Seeley, those of a land anima! 
in progress of adaptation to natatory condi- 
tions. Without going minutely into the anat- 
omy, it may be stated geverally that the fore 
limbs of the skeleton present a resemblance tu 
those of the Plesiosaurus, or swimming rep- 
tile, though hardly so much developed; while 
the hind limbs are unmistakably those of a 
land animal, without any Plesiosaurian affint- 
ties, their terminations being hooked claws. 
The conclasion, Professor Seeley stated, was 
that he believed the Plesiosauri were origin- 
ally land animals, and that their ancestors 
must be sought in the Simosaurus and allied 
types of amphibious reptiles. 





.-.- While the discovery of additional spect- 
mens of Archeopteryx and the careful descrip- 
tions of the Cretaceous Odontornithes are con- 
firming the view that birds existed in Mesozoic 
times allied to the raven, pigeon, and heron, 
but possessing certain reptilian features, the 
latest discovery of Prof. O. C. Marsh discloses 
the existence of a bird allied to the ostrich 
from the Jurassic beds of Wyoming. This 
creature, named Laopteryx, was a little larger 
than the blue beron and had teeth and, doubt- 
less, the other reptilian features of the Arche- 
opteryx. The discovery is of importance, be- 
cause it teaches us the existence of one of the 
Cursores almost as far back as the time of the 
Connecticut River sandstone, where the Bronto- 
20a were walking upon the mud, Perbaps, after 


all, we must come back to the original notion 
that the Ornithichnites were made by birds of 





musical evepts of the week, 





P ebbies. 


Casan had his Brutus, George the First 
his Cromwell, and Tunis, of course, Mustapha 
Bey. 

....Men are frequently like tea. Their real 
strength and goodness is not drawn out till 
they have been for a short time in hot water. 





....What is the earliest financial transac- 
tion op record? When Pharaoh received a 
cbeck on the bank of the Red Sea, crossed by 
Moses & Co. 


...-It is carrying things a little too far when 
a bald-headed man attempts to cover the top 
of his head with hair grown away down on the 
side of hie neck. 


.-.-A recipe for lemon ple vaguely adds: 


“Then sit en the stove and stir coustantly.”’ 


Just as if any one could sit on a stove without 
stirring constantly. 


...-The only thing that a lady dislikes about 
a postal-card {s that it is hardly large enough 
to allow her to show what she can do in the 
matter of postecripts. 


... {I shonld have no objection to my wife’s 
reigning,” said an affectionate husband, ‘if 
ii were not the fact that when she reigns she 
is so apt to storm also.” 


.. It is satd that sharks will not bite a ewim- 
mer who keeps his legs in motion. If you can 
keep kicking longer than a shark can keep 
waiting, you are all right. 


.... Professor in Psychology: ‘Can we con 
ceive of anything as being out of time and still 
oceupying space ?’? Musical Student (thought- 
fully): Yes, sir. A poor singer in a chorus.” 


...-No doubt they have been having pretty 
dry weatherin Pennsylvania; but the report 
that the fish in the Juniata River raise a dust 
whenever they moved about is considered an 
exaggeration. 


...-The clock said ‘‘ A quarter past eight”’ 
As he made for her father’s front geight. 
A namber-ten shoe, 
Without further adoe, 
Informed him he’d better not weight. 


....“Do I look anything like you, Mr- 
Jones?” inquired Cauliflower. ‘I hope not,” 
wasthe reply. ‘' Did a man take you forme?” 


“© Yes.” *‘Where is he? I must lick him.” 


“Oh! he’s dead. JY shot him onthe spot.”’ 


....Four shots at ten paces, and yet two 
prominent Virginia ex-Confederates couldn’t 
hit each other. It really looks now asif the 
eause of the collapse of the Southern Confed- 
eracy was its failure to arm its warriors with 
clubs, 


...“*Who did the churning last week?’ 
asked Farmer Fouroclock. ‘I did,” said Bill. 
“Then you can doit agein this week,” sald 
the old man. ‘‘ One good churn deserves 
another.’’ Covert expressions of joy by all 
Bill’s brothers and sisters. 


.. +. It was after a concert, and a well-known 
German cantatrice osked a gentleman to whom 
she had been introduced how he liked her 
duet. “ You sang charmingly, madame. But 
why did you select such a horrid piece of mu- 
sic?” ‘Sir, that was written by my late hus- 
band!’ “ Ah! yes, of course! I did not mean— 
But why did you select such a cow to sing 
with 9’ ‘‘Ach Himmel! that is my present bus- 
band.” 


-.-+A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger says that ‘‘ Llanfairpwichgcunyugergob 
wichilandyssiliogogo,” the pame of a Welsh par- 
ish is pronounced as if written thus: ‘‘ Thlan- 
virepoolchg wingergoboolchthlandisillogogo.”’ 
This is important, if true. We are almost 
ashamed to confess that we never pronounced 
it ‘at way. Weshal] make no mistake here- 
after. Itistoosimple a word to knowingly 
mispronounce. 


..--An ingenious picture-dealer goes to an 
eminent artist in water-colors, and, in the 
name of an eccentric nobleman, orders a pic- 
ture of a certain size, with a forest on the left, 
a ravine and a waterfall on the right, and in 
the center a mill and a group of peasants. The 
artist duly executes the commission and re- 
ceives his 10,000 francs. Then the dealer cuts 
his big picture into three small ones and sells 
them for 12,000 francs each. 


...-A newspaper man once planned a story, 
in which a lady, unhappily married, was to sue 
for a divorce, and, to make sure of being cor- 
rect, wrote to a lawyer friend, stating the case 
as he meant to describe it. Back came a 
postal-card: ‘*You could not get a divorce 
on the grounds you mention in New York. 
You inight in Connecticut or Maine.”’ This 
card, handed by the carrier to Mrs. Newspaper- 
man, one forenoon, when ber husbaud was 
away at business, raised a breeze in the 
household, which was not allayed for sone 





the ostrich type, — somewhat reptilian in 
respect to the head and caudal vertebre. 


days, 






The prompt mention tn our Het of “ Books of the Weel’ 
will be considered’ by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lshers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us tn the selection of worke 


for further notice. ci a 
THE NEW HAND-BOOK OF 
PAINTING.* 





Ix Woitmann’s history of painting we 
have an original work of the first import- 
ance. The standard hand-book on the 
subject has been hitherto the excellent vol- 
umes of Kugler, which have had the rare 
good fortune of having the best possible 
work done on them in their successive 
English translations and revisions; but the 
rapid advance of knowledge in all depart- 
ments has left them behind. The history’ 
of Egyptian, Grecian, Asiatic, Roman, 
Early Christian, and the so-called Pre- 
Raphaelite urt needed to be rewritten, not 
only for the sake of expansion, but from 
an essentially different point of view. The 
large number of authors who have devoted 
themselves with success to special ficlds 
made the need of a new general hand“book 
of painting greater, rather than less. The 
volumes of Crowe and Cavaleaselle, for 
example, treat only of Itali»n and Flemish 
painting and do not even cover the entire 
Italian field. Moreover, tle special work 
these authors have undertaken todo is not 
exactly that required in a hand-hook. The 
unrivaled artistic judgment of Cavaleasclle 
without the enthusiasm of Professor 
Crowe (Ruskin’s ‘‘rapturous Crewe”) 
might perhaps have produced a result too 
dry for general use. 

The present work, written in a lively 
style and full of interest, is brought out in 
broad royal octavo form (approaching the 
quarto), which furnishes room for large 
page illustrations and makes a sumptuous 
volume, which is published in this country 
and in England in conjunction, from the 
same plates. It is to bein two volumes, 
which are already completed in the orlg- 
inal German. In the English edition the 
second volume is held back by the delays 
of Professor Colvin, and, though promised 
for this Autumn, may not see the light, we 
understand, for a year to come. 

The death of Professor Woltmann, of 
Strassbourg, in the Spring of 1880, pre- 
vented the completion of the work by his 
own hand; but the materials were prepared 
and the work has been carried out by his 
colleague, Dr. Woermann, of Diisseldorf, 
who has also had the aid of other special- 
ists, hardly less distinguished. 

Alfred Woltmann, professor in the Im- 
perial University of Strassbourg, possessed 
an unrivaled acquaintance with the Euro- 
pean schools of mininture painting, mosaic. 
wall-patnting, and of early Christian and 
medieval art. This knowledge he uses 
with good effect in this volume to clear up 
the history of painting and to trace it back 
into those obscure periods whose genius 
and whose conceptions gave it the direc- 
tion and the character it afterward took. 

Without depreciating the value of the 
forthcoming second volume, we may, per- 
haps, say that, as far as existing knowledge 
has been affected by recent discovery and 
by the special investigations of Professor 
Woltmann in medieval and early Christian 
art, the volume now under review is likely 
to prove the more interesting and valuable 
of the two. 

It is divided Into two general parts. Part 
I relates to ‘‘ Painting in the Ancient 
World,” and Part II to “ Painting in the 
Early Christian and Medisval Worlds.” 
No attempt is made to follow the art east 
of the Euphrates, into India, China, or 
Japan. Only a brief glance is cast on the 
work of the Mohammedan races in Europe 
and it hardly need be said that there is no 
question of Mexico or South America, 
The painting of the ancient world is 
treated in two books, of which in the first 
we have Egypt and the monarchies of 
Western Asia discuseed in one group, 
while the painting of Greece and Rome 


* History OF ANCIENT, EARLY CHRISTIAN, AND Mg- 
DLEZVaL PaintTine. From the German of the late Da. 
ALFRED WoLTMANN, Professor at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Strassbourg, and Dr. Kaki WorRMAnx, Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Academy of Arts, Diisseldorf. 
Edited by Stoney Cotvin, M.A., Slade Professor of 
Fine Artsin the University of Cambridge (Ragland), 
with Mlustrations. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co- 
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fall together in a second, This first 
division covers only thirty pages, but, 
though brief, is up to the level of ex- 
isting knowledge and quite sufficient to put 
the reader in possession of the leading 
principles and fundamental character of 
Asiatic and Egyptian painting. No doubt 
there yet remains much to be learned on 
these heads; but, as the earlier Roman dis- 
coveries, on which Winkelmann based his 
critical judgments, proved to be sufficient 
to give a foundation for theories of Greek 
and Roman art which substantially have 
never had to be revised, it can hardly be 
doubted that we are in possession of the 
fundamental principles on which those 
schools work. Woltmann concludes his 
review of Egyptian and Asiatic painting 
with the general assertion of the backward- 
ness of this art in its development, as com- 
pared with sculpture and architecture, and 
the entire absence of perspective and of 
facial expression. The ignorance of per- 
spective, as he demonstrates, appears not 
merely in the habitual violation of its laws, 
but more conclusively in the substitution 
of apother and artificial system, adopted to 
reacli the same end. This practice was not 
due to unskillfulness of hand, but simply 
to the fact that the idea of representing 
in the round on a flat surface bodies as 
seen from more than one side had not oc- 
curred to these painters. It is only another 
exainple of what is observed so often in the 
history of human progress. A gifted race 
through their whole history, a history in 
this case extending over thousands of 
years, were held back by their natural 





characteristics from making the little step 
required to conquer the realm of truth, 
which lay so near. Ip contemplating such 
a fact, it is dificult to say which is the 
most to be wondered at, the power of the 
human mind to penetrate the unknown or 
{ts ability to remain unconscious of truth 


that lies so near that it seems impossible to 
miss it. The failure to give proper 
weight to this observation has led many 
critics to believe that it was conyention de- 
Mberately adopted, with an arffiicial pur 
pose in view, and not ignorance, which 
held the schools of Egypt and Asia to their 
method 

Passing from these Asiatic schools, we 
come next to painting in ancient Greece 
and Rome. The value of these chapters 
does not lie in new and original views, nor 
in the contribution of matter which 
enlarges or changes essentially current 
opinions ; but in the author's firm grasp 
of the subject and in the skill which 
has lighted up the characteristic and signifi- 


cant points in it. The origin of Greek 
painting, he asserts, is involved in obscur- 
ity, and he leavesitthere. He thinks there 
may be something in the assertion, which 
Pliny rejects with scorn, that the Egyptians 
practiced the art six thousand years before 
it reachod Greece; but he has evidently 
found no clear line on which to trace the 


connection further than into the vague 
inferential probabilities involved in the 
fact that five or six hundred years before 
our era painting in Greece was in the same 
stage of technical development as in Egypt. 
Up to this point the merit of these begin 
nings is certainly not Greek. Itis the glory 
of Greece that, beginning at about this time, 
she rose quickly above this common level 
and struck upon a line of progress which 
in the course of one century brought the 
art toa perfection which was not reached 
in Egypt in all its ten centuries. The 
course of this wonderful development is 
traced in this chapter with perspicuous 
brevity. We see the kindling of new idea 
and new skill as the art passes on from 
mind to mind and hand to hand, and 
especially as it passes from the character 
of a handicraft practiced by unknown 
workmen into an art which is to confer 
imperishable fame on the individual whose 
genius finds room in free Greece for its 
exercise. We feel the rush of enthusiasm 
as the people are borne on and lifted up 
by the growing splendor of the times. As 
compared with Oriental painting, the Greek 
establishee itself on the ground of Nature. 
Ii embraced the principles of linear, as 
well as those of color perspective. It de- 
veloped facial expression, giving to the 
human features such nobility and expres- 
siveness that an ancient poet, quoted by 
Woltinenn, could say of a Polyxené of 
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Polygnotus “ that she carried in her eye- 
lids the whole history of the Trojan War.” 
It drew forms in anatomical precision, 
learned the art of backgrounds and of 
groups, and by command of true tech- 
nical methods arrived at an inward and 
outward unity of representation, which 
enabled the Greek painter not only to rep- 
resent on a flat surface a portion of the 
visible world, just as it is reproduced by 
Nature on the retina of the human eye, 
but, over and above all this, to satisfy the 
higher demands of the ideal quality in the 
human mind and to make his pictures the 
expression of those spiritual qualities, of 
that noble ethos which Aristotle admired in 
the work of Polygnotus. 

As compared with modern painters, 
Woltmann believes that the Greek master- 
pieces would have satisfied and delighted 
us, but that they would be found deficient 
in the complicated niceties of scientific 
perspective and in weakness of coloring; 
and that, while we are behind them in 
nobleness of style and the fecling for 
beauty, ‘‘we have made advances and 
opened fields unknown to them in the pic- 
torial grasp of Nature and in the mode of 
representing her aspects with technical 
correctness on a plain surface.” 

As it was by the way of Etruria that the 
Greek art came to have its effect on modein 
painting, we are rather disappointed that 
the author, in his treatment of this depart- 
ment of his subject, does not find a broader 
basis on which to establish the connection 
which afterward existed between the re- 
viving art of Italy and the Greek-Etruscan. 
Cimabue may not have sbaken off the 
Byzantines, but Giotto shows elements in 
his work which imply a lingering on in the 
soil of Tuscany, of a native art which, 
though Greek in its origin, was also Etrus- 
can. Professor Woltmann appears to ignore 
this view of the matter. Consequently, 
when he passes from the ancient to the 
modern schools, and treats of that shining 
link in the historic chain which we call 
Giotto, he does not explain him. To say 
barely that he was the pupil of Cimabue 
and stamped with genius in bis own right 
is a view of the matter which in every other 
part of the work is rejected as unphilo- 
sophical in itself and a confession of ignor- 
ance. It can be no better here, especially 
as the rich stores of Etruscan art which are 
now coming to the surface and the exbaust- 
ive study which has been of late devoted 
to the so-called pre-Raphael work give 
more than a color of probability to Rus- 
kin’s position, that in Giotto we see the 
springing into life of the Greco-Etruscan 
art, which had never wholly disappeared 
from the hills and valleys of Tuscany. 


Moses Coit Tyler, in his history of 
American literature, dwells on the passion 
for verse-making which mingled with the 
stern elements of the Puritan character in 
New England. So with the stout Etrus- 
cans, Long after their art had ceased to be 
lucrative in Greece, the potters and vase- 
makers of that country found a market for 
their wares in Etruria, just as the men of 
New England were fed by English poets. 
The chapter that remains to be written in 
the history of the connection of ancient 
and Christian painting will, we believe, 
develop the part which Etruria had in the 
history, notably by the way of Giotto. 

By far the larger part of this volume is 
devoted to early Christian and medieval 
painting. In these three hundred and forty 
of its five hundred pages the author has 
done his most original work. He has pa- 
tiently followed the subject through fields 
which can be explored only with enormous 
labor, but where his copious and original 
gleamings have the highest importance. 
He devotes an unflagging and microscopic 
attention to the European schools of minia- 
ture painting, to missals, prayer-books, 
manuscript decorations, wall paintings, mo- 
saics, tapestries, pavements, and textile 
fabrics. He brings a splendid light to 
bear through the storied windows of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
He investigates the early ascetic cali- 
graphy of the Irigh monks, shows the art, 
position, and progress of the European 
races, and what part each country took in 
the general history, and reaches the cop- 
clusion that previous to the Gothic period, 
in 1250, Italy fell behind in original power 
and initiative. 


He then passes to the transformation of 
art in the thirteenth century. Here Italy 
is in the lead. As in other periods and coun- 
tries, sculpture is in advance of paivting, 
for Niccola Pisano completed his great 
work, the pulpit in the baptistry at Pisa, in 
1260. Professor Woltmann devotes a care- 
ful attention to Cimabue, the first great 
leader of the forward movement, and to 
the second and yet greater master, Giotto, 
and his pupils, particularly to the two 
Gaddis, father and son, and to Oreagna. He 
reviews the fruitful school of Sierfna, and 
does not pass over unnoticed the good work 
going on elsewhere in this wonderful per- 
turbative and fruitfully alive Northern Italy. 

This volume is translated by Professor 
Colvin, who has pursued a free method, 
which in his hands has produced an excel- 
lent result. Without following servilely the 
German text, he has adhered scrupulously 
to the original meaning. In the few cases 
where different matter has been introduced 
it will be found in brackets; as, for exam- 
ple, the account of the recent explorations 
in the Villa Farnesina, Rome. The author- 
ities and the literature in general are given 
in appendices, and the intitulations and 
tables of contents are remarkably clear and 
full; but there is no index to this volume 

and in this case there is great need of one. 
We await with impatience the second vol- 
ume, on the period of the Renaissance. 
a  —— 

In the second volume of Dr. F. Godet’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, trans- 
lated from the French by the Rev. A. Cusin. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: 
Scribner & Welford) we find the same 
characteristics which wé have already com- 
mented on in our nctice of Vol. I. The theo- 
logical position of the author {s that of a 
liberal evangelicalism. As tothe atonement, 
he holds to expiation, in which, however, he 
emphasizes the governmental effect of the 
divine sacrifice, though be does not remain in- 
sensible to the importance of connecting an 
ethical value with the support it was designed 
to give to law. Hence, we find sanctification 
brought into great prominence in the first chap- 
ter of this second volume when the seventh 
of Romans isin review. Professor Godet does 
not identify sanctification with justification, 
but asserts that [t is implied in it. As to the 
doctrine of decrees, he holds the liberal inter- 
pretation under which. salvation is freely and 
in good faith offered to all men and grace 
bestowed with the call which has in ita 
tendency to incline men to penitence and 
faith. The divine foreknowledge is not left 
resting solely on an inscrutable divine pur- 
pose; but connected with the believer's de- 
cision and presented in the general thought 
that those who were foréknown as children of 
faith were chosen to life eternal. Philippi’s 
suggestion that this view still leaves the 
divine decree absolute, inasmuch as the faith 
required is the gift of God, is repudiated with 
some show of honorable feeling. As to the 
meaning of chap. vil, Godet plants himself on 
the view that prevailed in ancient times and 
which even Augustine held until the dialectic 
pressure of his controversy with Pelagius 
drove bim to the other view. Professor Godet 
believes that in chap. vii Paul speaks of his 
previous state asa Pharisee. The first of the 
two “I's which are in conflict is the ideal Jew, 
and the other tke real Jew, such as he shows 
himself in practice. At v. 24 he raises the 
question why Paul calls himself 2zretched, rather 
than guilty, and makes in answer what seems 
to us the well-founded theological point that 
it was because the misery he suffered arose from 
the innate power and activity of evil—‘‘a mis- 
fortune which becomes a fault in proportion 
as we consent to it personally,” but which is 
not itself guflty, and whose effect was, there- 
fore, to make Paul wretched, but not guilty. 
We do not expect this nlcely-reasoned point to 
please some of our reactionary friends as much 
as it does us. In the treatment of these two 
chapters Dr. Godet shines out in the full 
splendor of his mastership of recent theolog- 
ical discussion. He sums up the epistle from 
the theological point of view, as not only the 
first Christian Dogmatic and the basis of all 
others, but the first Christian Ethic, the first 
powerful effort of human thought to embrace 
in one survey the divine salvation. Not only 
theology, but philosophy, as well, gains as it 
comes to these fountains to drink. The trans- 
lation is in general excellent, though there are 
passages in which the argument is lost by a 
failure to give the exact shade of meaning 
that lies in the author’s own rendering of the 
original Scripture, and by similar slight but 
perceptible variations from absolute accuracy. 
This volume confirms ug in the opinion that, for 
what is required of a commentary in the needs 
and uses of Christian life, none is more fully 
up to the times and more rich in food for the 





times than this one. 





{November- 10, 1881. 






--+-The last in the series of “The Great 

Artists" (Scribner & Welford) is Albrecht 
Diirer, by Richard Ford Heath, M.A. We 
cannot commend too highly this manual on 
the great German artist. Though he did not 
sever his connection with the Old Church, the 
spirit of the Reformation, which was then 
risen to its hight, lived in him, and there is 
no way of interpreting bis works which re- 
moves them from the light and spirit of the 
Reformation. Mr. Heath isin thorough sym- 
pathy with this humanistic, Protestant view of 
the great master, and, without turning it into 
a hobby, employs it to illustrate his work. By 
thus reproducing the spirit In which Direr 
worked and the ferment that was urging bim 
on from without, he throws wonderful life 
both into his own pages and into Diirer’s 
works. Not excepting Holbein or Cranach, 
be stands out as the great typical artist of the 
Reformation, the product of the Protestant 
temper, of whom the Protestant need not 
be ashamed even in comparison with the great- 
est of the Italians. There are points in which 
Diirer’s work falls far below_theirs; but there 
are also others in which he excelsthem. One 
feels this in studying his grand portrait of 
Hieronymus Holtzschuher, now in the Ger- 
manic Museum, Niirnberg. Mr. Heath has 
stamped on his book this noble impress of the 
Protestant temper. The manual is admirable 
ip its brief thoroughness. It omits little or 
nothing which is important: gives some ac- 
count of all the artist’s known works, supplies 
the key to their interpretation, and puts them 
in their critical relations with other work and 
the times. He does not neglect the artist, but 
gives a vivid and careful account of his career, 
his domestic life, of his friends, and of the 
life that lay around him. He does not neglect 
his woodcuts and engravings, and gives at the 
end a full list of all together, with a cbronol- 
ogy of Diirer and the important modern works 
in the Diirer bibliography. 


.-+.1n Walter Savage Landor Professor Sidney 

Colvin, of Cambridge, England, has an excel- 

lent subject for the last volume in John Mor- 

ley’s Enylish Men of Letters, reprinted here by 

the Messrs. Harper & Brothers. Landor has 

been during the whole century one of the most 

striking figures in English life. Endowed with 

all the gifts of a large and eccentric individu- 

ality and possessing those advantages of birth 

and property which are nowhere more import- 

ant than in England, he displayed defects 

which confused the public as to the opinion to 

be held of him. The strange contrasts, incon- 

sistencies, and failures of his life are brought 

out in this volume in a manner which enables 
the reader to understand bow it came to pass 
that aman whotbrew the spell of his genius over 
every one who knew him should have achieved 
so little solid reputation and should have at- 
tracted to himself so little confidence among the 
people whom he was so anxfoustoserve. Pro- 
fessor Colvin gives a thorough account of his 
training and work, analyzes bis work, dwells 
on its merits with reverent care, and gives us 
avery striking and attractive picture of the 
grand old man, whose first enthusiasms were 
kindled by Washington and whose latest by 
Garabaldi. Born both a “lion and a king,” 
he did not become “king of men,’’ because 
there was too much “lion.” Professor Colvin 
dwells on the political opinions and sympathies 
of his hero, and on bis literary qualities, but 
passes over in silence what is, after all, the 
most important thing iu the life of man, his re- 
ligious sentiments and principles. One of the 
episodes in this volume is amusing. The 
author pours out bis spleen on American visit- 
ors in general, and particularly on one who 
called on Landor and published the interview, 
It happens that the visitor was Emerson, 
though we cannot suppose that Professor 
Colvin was aware what high aim his arrow had 
taken. 


....George Willis Cooke publishes, through 
the Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., Ru/ph 
Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings, and Phil- 
osophy. The volume is a 12mo of less than four 
hundred pages and to cover the ground pro- 
posed must needs move swiftly. The author 
writes in short sentences, which drop iuto suc- 
cession without the connections, and as if it 
were his passion to crowd one thing bard up 
against another. He bas made himself familiar 
not only with the writings of Emerson, but 
with those about bim, and embarrasses him- 
self with the multitude of voices heard in his 
book. There are advantages in this plan, 
though it impairs the unity of the book and 
confuses somewhat the impression of the 
philosopher. Mr, Cooke begins with the an- 
cestry, and makes it plain as day that even 
for a radical heretic a godly Puritan descent 
is, at least, something to be proud of. He 
traces his early ministry, his differences with 
Unitarianism, and bis tendencies to transcend- 
entalism. He shows his attitude to “Brooke 
Farm”; to otber radical and reformatory 
movements and the people engaged in them ; 
bis agreements and disagreements with abo- 
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A running sketch of the sage and his habits is 
interwoven with the rapid survey of his work. 
Some review is made of Mr. Emers»n’s poetry. 
His philosophical opinions are more carefully 
set forth. No attempt is made to examine 
them nor to show what they are worth. The 
book is written from the standpoint of a highly 
sympathetic and admiring pupil. 


. Japanese Episodes, by Edward H. House 
is a charming 16mo from the press of the 
Messrs. James R. Osgood & Company, which 
is designed to represent some of the gentler 
and more refined features of Japanese life and 
scenery. The author improved his opportun 
ities as American consul to get an appreciative 
acquaintance with these aspects of Japan and 
its life. The volume does not profess to be 
exhaustive. In ove of the sketches we 
bave a delightful portrayal of the vicis- 
situdes of rustic society; in another the 
picturesque beauty of a region which is 
said to be easily accessible to the foreigner is 
described. Another dwells on the intercourse 
in high life between the officia] diguitary and 
the foreigner. The last, perhaps the most 
charming of all, describes a day in a Japanese 
theater, in which we are made to see the build- 
ing and its arangements, the stage, the people 
assembling. The dramatic story is given, then 
the way it was put on the stage and carried 
out. Asit wasa whole day, and not an even- 
ing, at the theater, we have afterward the 
afiernoon representation asthe closing chap- 
ter. The book is written in a lively and fault- 
less style. 


.. The Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons send 
us the “ Popular Edition” (two volumes in 
one) of Moses Colt Tyler's History of American 
Literature, from 1607 to 1765. This splendid 
work on our national literature is too well 
known to require further notice from us than 
to say that it was originally published in two 
costly volumes, whose expense put them. be- 
yond the reach of many who would otherwise 
be glad to possess it. The present edition, 
though by no means a cheap one in the sense 
of having doomed a brilliant book to the vul- 
gar destiny of bad type and poor paper, has 
very much reduced the cost by putting the 
two volumes in one, without making the paper 


too light or impairing the open honesty of 
the type. 





LITERARY NEWS. 

To the list of G. P. Putnam’s Sons newly 
issued or forthcoming publications several 
additions are announced. ‘“ Opium Smoking 
in America and China,’”’ by W. H. Kane, M.D., 
author of some works on kindred subjects, is 
a careful study of the spread and prevalence 
of this vice. A new series, éntitled “ Science 
Ladders,”” edited by N. D’Anvers, will be- 
gin to appear in a few weeks, the volumes 
in active preparation being ‘‘ Forms of Land 
and Water,’ “ A Story of Early Exploration,” 
“Vegetable Life,” and ‘“ Lowly Metal-and- 
Armor Wearers.”” As the name would imply, 
this series will present facts of science, natural 
history, and history simply and attractively, 
and each volume will be profusely illustrated. 
“A Text Book of Kant,” by J. H. Ster- 
ling; ‘“*The New Infidelity,”’ by A. R. 
Grote; “The Art of Voice Production,” 
by A. A. Patton; “A History of Rome 
for Young People,’’ by W. L. Alden (of 
the New York Times; “The Romance of 
of Waldenton,’”’ by the author of ‘ Uncle 
Jack’s Executor’s’’; ‘‘ Arsiesis,’’ a poem, by 
O. J. Schoolcraft ; ‘‘ The Science and Practice 
of Medicine,” by Prof. Alonzo B. Palmer, of 
the University of Michigan; and a surgical 
manual, ‘* ‘he Anatomist,’’ by W. W. Hilles— 
all these appear from the house above named. 
-Messre 8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, 
will begin early in 1882 the publication.of a 
series entitled “‘ German Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers,’’ under the general edi- 
torial supervision of Geo. 8. Morris, Ph. D., of 
the University of Michigan. The volumes to 
be first issued will be Leibnitz’s ‘‘ New Essays 
Concerning Human Understanding,” and 
Kant’s ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason,’’ by the 
editor ; Kant’s ‘‘ Ethics,’’ by President Porter, 
of Yale College; Kant’s * Critique of Judg- 
ment’ ( £sthetics and Natural Theology), by 
Prof. Adamson, of the Victoria University, 
Manchester, England; Fichte’s “Seience of 
Kuowledge”; Schelling’s ‘Transcendental 
idealism ’’; and Hegel’s ‘‘ Logic,”’ “‘ Philoso- 
phy of Religion,” “ Asthetics,” and “ Phi- 
fosophy of History and of the State.” A 
work will be shortly issued by D. Appleton 
& Co., in the course ef their ‘International 
Scientific Series,” which promises to be of 
unique interest—“ Suicide,” by Dr. Mor- 
selli, of Turin. ——George Barrie, publisher, 
of Philadelpbia, is about bringing out a very 
elegant edition of Boccaccio’s -‘ Decameron,” 
and the ‘“‘Heptameron,”’ with etchings by 
Flameng. Another recherché. holiday book, 
from. the same publisher, will be ‘‘ Etudes in 
Modern French Art,’’ being a series of mono- 
graphs on the leading French artists of the 
day, expensively illustrated.———An example 














of the way in which the attention of an bis- 
torian is sometimes engrossed in hid subject, 
to the omission of important details, occurs 
in the Rev. Mr. Peet’s book, “The Ash- 
tabula Disaster,’ which nowhere states the 
date, by day, month, or year, of the catastro- 
phe. The Sandwich Islands alphabet con- 
tains 12 letters ; the Burmese, 19; the Italia, 
20; the Persian and Coptic, 32 each; the 
Reston, 41; the Muscovite, 43; the Sanskrit 
and Japanese, 50; and the Ethiopic and Tar- 
tarian, each 202. A new novel by Juilan 
Hawthorne will begin in the November Mae- 
millan. 














BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sor the present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this lst in inches and quarters. The number Arst 
given is the length.) 


Milton's Paradise Lost. Illustrated by Gustav 
Doré. Edited, with Notes and a Ae of 
Milton, by Robert Vau han, D.D. 1844x10%6 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





an W. BOUTON, 


706 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISHES THIS DAY 


A Treatise on Wood 


Historical and Practical. 


Engraving. 
By Wim11AM 


ANDREW CHATTO and JoHN Jackson. 
With an additional Chapter by Henny 
G. Bown and 450 fine Illustrations. A 


reprint of the last Revised Edition... 
Royal 8vo, cloth, uncut, $9. 


1 vol., 


Half Morocco, gilt top, $10. 


Evenings with the Skeptics; 


or, Free Discussions on 


Free Thinkers. 


By Joun Owen, D.D. I. Pre-Christian 
Skepticism. II. Christian Skepticism. 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $9. 





NEARLY READY, 
Monumental Christianity ; 
or, The Art and Symbolism of the Chris- 


tian Chureh. By Jounx P. Lunpy, D.D., 
with two hundred Illustrations. Second | 


Edition, with additions. 
Ato. cloth. gilt tov. $8. 


1 vol., smal! 





| 









Maga | 


Price, 35 Cents Monthly. 
$3.50 per Year. 


Volume I cannot now be had. Volume II, 
price 82.50, and Volume III, price $3.50, 
can still be supplied. Volume IV, being 
the first Volume of the NEW ENLARGED 
SERIES, bound in cloth, gilt edges. with 
suitable Designs in Ink and Gold, price 
$5, or Volume IV and a year’s aubscrip- 
tion for $7.50. 

The marked success of the Magazine was 
happily summed up in a recent review in THE 
Lonpon Times. “ The title Magazingor ART 
is no misnomer, for within a convenient com- 
pass the MAGAZINE contains a VERY sTORE- 
HOUSE OF ART, the illustrations ranging from 
the freest of Etchings and Woodcuts up to the 
most elaborate Engravings, the letter-press 
being particularly good and varied to suit all 
tastes, from the most to the least artistic." 

We have added a department devoted ex- 
clusively to American Art, commencing with 
the December number, now ready. It is in- 
tended to include the freshest and most im- 
portant information regarding every branch 
of the subject, together with concise Critical 
Notices of the leading Art Exhibitions and 
Publications of this country. This depart- 
ment will be in charge of a leader in Art mat- 
ters and will add tothe value of the Maga- 
ZINE OF ART as an exponent of American Art. 

In now giving an indication of the features 
which are about to appear, the Editor desires 
to state that only a small portion of his pro- 
gram is here presented. 

Amongst the Papers in the early numbers of 
the New Volume may be mentioned: 


THE Recbuate ot Ropes Y LEE IY Sou Sooerions, 


wixponts SSMORTE wi een ome, 
ome & 
Reena by 
Artists of the past and of pK 
OUT-OF-DOO Giga. —Statues in the 


Street, Art in 
H OF BEAUTY.—The Residences of Art 
Oa eare ond 


T PASSING SHOW .—Notices of Art Ex- 
FR eae, Be gona. 





in-pooR Fs PAPERS.—Fersiture and Sculpture 


THE POMANCE Dsres  Qret Pistures Wy Unknow’ 


artiste? 
BIRTHPLACES OF ART, —Towns which have 
Witnessed the Struggles and Successes of Great 


sien SEATS.—Illustrated 
en's Throne; 


rone ; and other a Aronblanon of Banterbary's 


= on Bit! DREN.—The Love of Beauty a 
ani Ps ucation ; Child Pictures by Great 
| 4 —w ~~ 


.—Village 


BROCE ESI ASTI AL A Ureat Cathedrala: 


Soot nd skeen 
T NS.—Practical P, t 
Ang, FOR, ARTICANS venien 


THE LARE, AR URE Micah Sette 
Needlework, etc. 


The First Part of the New Volume, being 
the December Part, published November 15th, 
contains an 


Original Etching by G. P. Jacomb Hood, entitled 


“TAL USHHR-TOLKS HARYIST.’ 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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THE CLAD YEAR ROUND. 
By Miss A. G. Puyrton: A new juvenile, 
; colors With 
bei soar eto Se ats 
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The wonderfu of outline and dantiness of col 


grace 
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Queen. 
“A gem in its way that has really surprised us."”"— 
Hartford Courant. 


By Biancue Wi sae pe Mie. author of “One 


mmer,”” 6mo, $1.25. 

“A much ‘One Summer.’ The 
canvas is s —" more soaseeere. the 
healthy came nag LS. marked Miss 
Howard work'—Boston Traveller 
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“A superb number.” 


Tue CENTURY Macazine 


(SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY) 
for November. 


“One of the moet brilliant examples of good 
editing that it has been our fortune to see for 
sometime, The list of writers and articles is 
almost irresistibly attractive.’—N. Y. Tribune. 


Unquestionably the most brilliant and strik- 
ing, as itis the largest and most sumptuous 
of anything yet known in American or Euro- 
gene periodical literature.”’—Providence (2, J.) 

fournal. 





“It bas not been “‘surpaseed in any previous 
Tove in our monthly magazines.”—JN. Y. 
‘atl 


. 


**No finer specimen of magazine work, either 
in illustration, typography, or matter, was ever 
{esued.’’—Albany Journal. 


“The most able and valuable publication 
ever put forth in magazine form.’’—Providence 
Press. 

* BORIBNER’s never presented to its readers 
80 complete, so magnificent a number as this 
under the new pame.’’— Northern Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“Tt in something to touch the pride of every 
American lover of letters. The fllustrations 
are simply superb. The subjects are all chosen 
with rare jndgment and they are of the pop- 
ular order,’’—St. Louis Poat- Dispateh. 


“It is one of. the “dest, it. not the best num- 
ber of a popular magazine ever published in 
America.”’"—N. Y. xpress. 


**A remarkable number, so filled with val- 
uable and diverse reading that one hesitates 


vere h to speak of first.”.—Springfleld Repub- 
tean, 


The Namber Contains 


the only authorized portrait of George Eliot 
‘frontisplece); a short story by Mark Twain ; 
first chapters of Mrs Burnett’s new novel of 
social and political life in i ton ; Tom- 
maso Salvini’s “Impressions Shakespe- 
rean Characters’’; ‘‘ Costumes ‘ the Greek 
Piav at Harvard,” by F. D. Millet, artist ; 
“My Escape from Slavery,’t by Frederick 
Douglass ; “* The So-Called Venus of Melos’; 
poems by James Russell Lowell, E. C. Sted- 
man, Austin Dobson, Mary Mapes Dodge, R. 
W. Gilder, and others. The number is illus- 
trated with more than seventy engravings, It 
begins a new volume, 

Price, @a year; 85 cents a number. Sub- 
scriptions received by booksellers and news- 
dealers everywhere. The splendid portrait of 
Dr. Holland supplied, with a year’s subecrip- 
tion, at #6.50 for the two. In December will 
begin W D. Howells’s new novel, “ A Modern 
Instance.’ 


The Century Co., New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 











From the Nile to Norway. Cuyler......... $1 50 
The Letter of Credit. Warner................ 175 
Mabel’s Stepmother. Robbins............... 12 
The Incarnate Saviour. Nicoll............. 1% 
Grandmamma’s Recollectiona............ 1 2% 
Herotem of Christian Women.............. 150 
The Great and Good, 4 vols. tn box......... 600 
The Way to Fortune .,......ccccccecccccceveeees 1 00 
D’ Aubiqne’s Reformation. 6 vols. tn1.. 1 00 
The Gates of Prayer. Macduff.............. 07% 
Hoasannaa of the Children. Macduff....... 180 
Goldew TASPGGH. 10 VOlS......ccccccccescoccees 850 
Bishop Butler’s Works. Large type...... 150 
Calderwood's Sctence and Religion,...... 1% 


*,.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
WHITE & STOKES, 


1152 BROADWAY, 
have just published the Prize Painting Book, 


**COOD TIMES,” 


by DORA WHEELER, winner of the Second Prang 
Prize for Christmas Cards for 1881, etc. An ex- 
quisite Colos-Book for Children, having also de- 
sigus in outline for painting. 
To the Se YY who color the ontlins pogee best 
REE PRIZES, amounting to $1 ill be 
awarded by three well-known artists as judges. 


ost ATTRA TIVE CHILDREN’ 
THE M Loon crt Sean EN’S 


+l $1 A 
WHITE & STOKFS, 
fn their retail Grpertmens, make specialties of 
BOOKS IN ARTISTIO Bt i 
CHOICEST STATIONERY, 
WEDDING INVITATIONS FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
MPORTED NOVELTIES. 








LESSON COMMENTARY 


on the International Lessons for 1882, covering not 
enlv the lessons for the whole 7°. but the entire 
Book of Mark, and accompanie he “ Revi 
Version Text,” a revised reprint of he “Cambridge 
Se!:olars’ Commentary.’ pared by G. F. Maclear, 
y D., and J.J. 8. Perewne. D.D. Price, 10c., post- 
patil. Rook is put up in strong stal-card covers, 
Yo similar work for les than $1 rege sales are ex- 
pected and orders will be filled in turn. We also pub- 
lish a complete Bible Dictionary of two thousand 
complete articles, 512 columns, and nearly 100 illus 
trations, ‘or 10¢., postpaid ; the * Teacher’s Compend- 
ivm,” nine books on teaching in one; the “Ideal 
Bunday-school,” “Sunday- . 
choice took for teachers; “ Word onaree ” an 
“perme Ly Hours.” si for 100., > 
T  ¢. Co K 
Als Madison St. Chic 


—————____—__ — iD 


R CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
4. & BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥, 











THE INDE 


PENDENT. 








ROBT. CLARKE & CO.’S 
New Publications. 


BOOK OF etn BLACK BASS. Comortsing 
ite Com entific and Life History, togethe 
with a Treatise on wm aft and 7 Fish. 
ing seda fall yy of 8, Tac’ 

Implements. Dr. 


enshall. ‘hive. 
trated. 12mo, 8. 
MIAMI W eQne. 8 Golden Wedding, and other 
‘oems. fd iiliam D. Gallaghe 0, $2. 
THE sco 
iN tose w ygohn Kale PAR, NOME OF hie 
Life. By e se) 
AM 1 F, y ical lew of. 
MERICAN POLITICS, 4: Critical Review 
ANGLO-AATON WUTTP ATURE A fp Sytehes 


CINCINNATI WATER- -WORKS, A History 
By Thomas 8) pel 8v0, 
paper, 75 cents. 

For EARS MONG ISE R- 
lcane 7 ton ees Ar ew 
Exlition. tsar. 

THE SECRET oF Tar ANDYs. A Romance. 

the same Author. i2mo, $1.50 
The same in German. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 
ones. A, YEAR: it The Beser*e Pazzie. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN THE BLUE. GRASS, 
nd Practical Cook Rook b Ladies of 
EM, »i 4+-y “Charen, Paris, Ky “yhirteonth 
Thousand. 12mo, 81 50 
THE BUACK A! ARTS IN MEDICINE. By the 
late Dr son, of Danville, Ky. 12mo, $1 
Tee LEATHER WOOD GOD, An Account cf 
he Appearance and Preten<'ons of Joseph C. 
Dike, in Eastern Ohfo.in 1*26. By R. H. Taney- 
hill. 12mo, paper, 90 cents. 








ART BOOKS. 


CHARCOAL PRAWING WITHOUT A 
MASTER. A Cossptese Treat'se on Landscape 
Drawing in Charcoal. With Lessons and Studies 
a eae By Karl Ro Llustrated. 


MODE. Ing vs CLAY. Instructions tn the Art 

By A With an Appendix on Model 

_ in Foliage, etc bor yan A and Architectural 

Decoratio By Benn itman. Mlustrated. Sq. 
12mo, boards, § 


CHINA PAINTING, A Practical Manual for 
the Use of Amateurs in the Decoration of Hard 
co ~ A M. Louise Mclaughlin. 8q. 12mo, 

8, 

POTTERY a RATION. A Practical Manu- 
al of Yadergions ‘ainting. By M. Louise McLaugh- 
lin. 8q. 12mo, boards, 61. 





Will be Published November 10th: 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN a Aa or, Wil. 
akespeare and Circumstantial 
Belden By Appleton Morgan. 12mo, &2. 


THOMAS Cc oRW. Ne A Sketch. By A. P. Rus- 
sell, author of “Library Notes.” bg F finely 
engraved Steel Portrait of Mr. Corwin. 16mo, $1. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


PUTNAWM’S 


WEW PLUTARCH SERIES 


of Lives of those who have made the History of the 
World, edited by WaLTer Brsant, now comprises 
Lincoln, by Leland ; Admiral Coligny, by Besant ; 
Judas Maccabeeus, by Conder; Joan of Arc, by 
Tuckey; Haroun Alraschid, by Palmer; Sir 
John Franklin, by Beesly; Luther, by Tread- 
well; and Whittington, by Besant. Price, in num- 
bers, $1 each, or the 6 vols. in a box,in neat half 
binding, $12. 

Victor Emmanuel, Richelica, Charle- 
magne, Alexander the Great, etc. are in 
preparation. 


Pe “aA capital series of b.ographies."— London Specta- 








e series is a sensible thing im literature, . . . J 
o thovecenl y good idea."— Boston Post. 
“Judas Maceabeeus .. . is a book hed is alive | 
and which gives us a real man and a hero.”—Buffalo 
Express. 


“ Leland’s ‘Lino»ln' is an admirable work, written 
with skill, , yee and the power to interest.”— 
Scribner's 





Send for complete list. 


6. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New Terk. 


NEW VOLUME, 


by Cunningham Geikie, 
NOW READY. Price, $1.50. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


Vol. ITI, from Samson to Solomon, with Sixteen En- 
gravings and Index. 


“Dr. Geikie has given the world a wets which is 
beyond criticism.”—From the Churchm 
Jt is a volume full: f rich and varied learning. It 
will prove an invaluable addition to every theolog- 
fea! library.”—New York Herald. 
For sale by all bookeellers. 


JAS. POTT, Publisher, 12 Aster Place, N.Y¥* 


MRS, MARTHA J, LAMB, 


author of “THE HOMES OF se ua “A 
HISTORY OF NEW YORK," has “4 BUDGET 
OF ENTERTAINMENT FOR OLD AND YOUNG,” en- 
titled 

THE CHRISTMAS OWL. 


WHITE & STOKES, 1152 Broadway. 
HARPER’S a 


aA 5544 M S WEEKLY. INE, ena 














R'S NG PROP y be sent by mat 
oktcolat ro ok 


| WEW BOOKS. 


1. Shakespeare { for the Young 
Fotk, 


Comprising the plays of “A Midsummer Night's 
Rream,” “ As You Like It,” “Julius Cesar.” Edited 
by Prof. Rosert R. Rarmonp, Principal of the Bos- 
ton School of Oratory. 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 
Ol4-gold Cloth, 62.75; os i 
edges, $3.25. 
seiaiiendinestinanemsnenmehemmmmeeadliinn 

the story of the plays more in detail and in intro- 
ducing long passages from the textitself. . . . The 
work is cvery way well done and we shall be sur- 
prised if there is not a demand for more of the plays 
in the same form.”—Pror. Wu. J. Rotrs, Shakes- 
peare Editor Boston Literary World. 


2. Yale Lectures on Preaching. 


By Hewry Warp Berecner. (New Edition.) Three 
volumes in one. Vellum Cloth, §2 (former price of 
the 8 vols. $4.25). 


3. Norwood ; 


on, ViLLace Lire m New Enotanp. A Novel. By 
Henny Warp Beecurr. (New Fdi.ion.) Miustrated. 
Cloth, ¢2. 


4,5,6. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 


New Boox For Bors axp Girnts. A Dog’s Mission; 
on, THE STORY OF THE OLD AveRY House. Also New 
and Enlarged Fditions of two famous books, Little 
Pussy Willow, A Story for Girls, to which has 
been added The Minister’s Watermeloens, 4 
Story for Boys, and Queer Little People, 
Stones oF Anm™atS anp Pers, with new stories 
and new pictures. All alike, small4to. Illustrated, 
$1.25. 

“Perfectly beautiful books, Mustrated and ele- 
gantly printed, in which the taste and humor of 
their distinguished author, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, are 
most abundantly exhibited. Three volumes, each 
one complete, and making asetto charm the boys 
and girls ""—New York Observer. 


7. Mrs. Stowe’s Domestic Tales. 


Novels of American Life. Four fllustrated volumes, 
in uniform style,in a box: My Wife and I; We 
and Our Neighbors; Pink and White 
Tyranny; Pogauuc People. The set, $5; sepa- 
rate vols., $1.50. 

*,* Our IMustrated Catalogue of Holiday Books 
matled free to any one asking it. Publications sold by 
all Booksellers or mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
OBJECT TEACHING for ADULTS and CHILDREN. 
Civil Government History. 


Finely Dlustrated by Colored Maps and Plates. 
An Attractive Work = vod aa TAbrary, School, 


HOUGHTON'S CONSPECTUS. 


All the Administrations, from Washington to Hayes 
neclusive, with a complete list of Cabinet Officers, 
their terms of service, events of each Administration, 
eto. Platforms of all political parties which ever 
existed. A mine of intellectual reeearch. The work 
of years reduced to hours. Price, in book form, $5 
by mail, prepaid. In map form, price $3. Size, 
Bx4k¢ feet. 























JUST PUBLISHED. 


Hand-Book to the Conspectus. 


By Prof. Jons Dun.apP, A. M. 

A valuable tert-book for the general reader, schools, 
and colleges, Contains short lessons on CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT History, Biographical Sketches of all the prest- 
dents and other eminent men, etc. 12mo, 944 pages, 
by mail, postpaid, $1. 

The attention of echool-teachers, school-boards, and 
the friends of education is invited to these works, 
which are highly endorsed as worthy of place in all 
the schools. 

Liberal terms to Active Canvassers. Apply early for 





ARTHUR V. WILTSIE, Publisher, 
Successor to Granger, Davis & Wiltsie, 
Name this paper.) 5 Dey Street, N. Y¥. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS’ 


CHEAP 


BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD. 
IMMENSE PRICES PAID FOR OLD BOOKS. 
475,806 NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


New Catalogue free. Send stamp. 


81 Chambers St., 


Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
AMERICAN REPRINT. 
Vol. XII is now ready for deliv- 
ery to subscribers. 
Zz. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
727 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 
ESAU HARDERY, 











W. O. Sropparp’s New aor! of life 
is puatones om ov. ont HITE STOKES 
ON ONG EDITION, an tt as the: first ~ * I 1 #1. up 
we eogere en = y trade. novel 
ie s - bie’ griginatity an and cjand t _— 

te. ie being a tram oe mo epuese 

of his “4 “A un of the 

story Printed ra per and L-¥—x 

nM Samped in colon and in dialect, has a keen 
sense of fun, ete., ete, . . - and ualities 





HARPER & BROS,, Franklin Square, N, ¥. 
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TWO VALUABLE BOOKS. 


4N INTERESTING WORK. 


NOTES OF A PIANIST. 


BY Lows Meena U GoTTscHALK, Pianist and Co Composen, 
ied by a a Short Biographical Sketch and Con- 
temporaneous ae ™. Law ig | by his sister, 


from the French 
7, oD Perenson. Crown 8vd, extra 


“ Musicians will earee that Gottschalk is wesths ¢ ot 

remembrance. e notes themselves adh 
ten with vivacity jolt chow much shrew an an 
ation. They will be interesting to the ‘inhabit. 


~ Lf y towns in this country, as stating with 
candor what impressions they made upon the 
t."—N. ¥. World. 


“Will be welcomed most by all who are 
interested in musical teenetere "— lishers’ Weekly, 
“The volume is es readable, especially 
that part which tes his American tours.”— 
Buston Globe. 





PINTO’S GREAT WORE ON AFRICA. 


HOW | CROSSED AFRICA, 


From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, 
Through Unknown Countries; Dis- 
covery of the Great Zambesi 
Affluents, etc. 


By MAJOR SERPA PINTO. 
Translated from the author's MSS. by ALFRED ELwes. 


With 24 Full-page and 118 Half-paze and Smaller 
Dlustrations, 13 small Maps aid 1 large 
one. Two vols., 8vo. 


Extra Cloth, $7. Half Calf, $11. 


“It is one of the most interesting of all the records 
of African exploration. Major Pinto wins the per- 
sonal interest and sympathy of the reader by the pre- 
liminary chapters and insures a human as well ava 
commercial and scientific interest in his experience 
and discoveries.""—Boston Advertiser. 

“He writes inastyleof great naiveté, resembling, 
in abruptness of transition, effusivencss of sentiment, 
richness of coloring, and boldness of meta; pore, Victor 
Hugo in his most characteristic mood.” Nation, 


reader and engrosses his attention.’"—Chicago Even- 
ng Journa’ 


“The work is an important addition to the now very 
extended and valuable library of African exploration 
and adventure.”—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


“The style of the book Is guvens. brilliant, and 
always interesting.""—The Critic. 

* Pinto’s vol are exceed! 
N. Y. Independent. 

*,°For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphin. 


Cyclopedia War! 


The great Library of Universal Knowledge 
now completed, =. tet edition. nearly 40,000 top- 
uman Le rledge. Y -ag 4 





gly entertaiaing."’— 





40 per cent. larger than Chamt 
Peent. larger than ‘Appleton’ 8, "20 J cent. la 
Titan Fey ‘8, at 7X mere fraction of ws oom. 
lafre Octavo umes, nearly 13,000 
plete in cloth h binding, $15; in half Russia, S20: i PY in 
Fait am prery eep. FR, edges, B24, py — 


BOOK EXCH 
2S 2 ‘ALDEN, Manager, 764 Broadway, Now York 
REVISED 


VEW TESTAMENT. 


OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Authorized American Committee of Revision. 
my great vartetle of of styles of binding. Ask for “Ox 
fora” editio: 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
43 Bleecker Street, New York. 


MORMONISM UNVEILED! 


Evil Deeds of D Dentias Avenging Angels, and Blood! 
Priests, ———s 28, and Saints: 
shown up! ithentio anes of the Mountain 
Meadow Massacre! The most thrilling book of the 
19th century. Frigeets = Tiestrased. 
AGENTS W and Speciak 
Terms address 


C. ©. WICK & CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
MOFFATT PUB. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


~ FOR ONE DIME tessurer ies: Gnas Pane 


GOOD WORK 


FOR THREE MONTHS! teeny sdares 


ones St., New York. 


PRICES. $1.50 8. S. libra- 
ry books for 5 cents each. 
= 50 temperance books 
i 5 cents each. 2c. 


pkgs. reward cards for 

ne.2! Stee He. $1.50 Nyooks for l0c. Teachers’ 
12 books oe r ol. "worth $15; single books, 
Also full ¢ 'S.-8. banners, pledge rolls, 
certificates chromos, wall mottoes, 
yt --y 3 3 














res 
— areas gating Ey bAVip “C. COOK, 


148 Madison St.. Chicago. 


THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY AND 


w Su Oey reine od 
numbers, 1 


or 814 Chestnut St., Phila 
Magazine for the Flower- Garden, 
Pleasure Ground, Landscape Gardening, Greenhouse, 

ardening, Forestry, Reteng. Natural History 
and Science, Horticultural Literature, and everything 
pertaining to Xsthetic Agricul —y 


CHEAP PRINTING. 
Send for estimates on Catalogues, Reports, 
Mi f=1 a y Site ry Cards to 
GAZETTE PRINTING SOUEE, anes, Tl, 


ABRA E. SMITH, 
Refer to Sec’y Fitock F River pA, Go ty on. Seciy, Baptist 
Association. Rockford Dist.; 
TERMS CASH. 


“A PLEASURE TRIP.” 











For the of CONVINCING YOU that the 
WEEKLY NO is the aS 
America,” we wil’ mail you atrial trip of th 


order, upon w -- of 256. 


eines oc Pes 





rm a 
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THE 


New Book of Worship. | yy 
SONGS OF CHRISTIAN PRAISE, 


PUBLISHED WITH AND WITHOUT 


Scripture S-lections for Responsive Reading. 
Edited by Rev. CHAK LES H. RICHARDS. 


A compilation of nearly 700 of the choicest devo 
tional hymns in the la guage. with over 400 of the 
fichest ahd best old and new tumes. It 4 pronemneed 

tay yy x pregational woraht x 

ft is. ‘o. be the 


offered to the churches. 
cheapest Book of its kind publish . =. y 34 


e~pies are already in = a, the churches and the 
ré>orts that come to us ofs who are it 
unanimous and euthusias ic in its praise. 
Specimen copy of edition without Scripture Sélec- 
tions sent, postraid, for $1. Edition with Scripture 
Selections, $1.20 
A twenty-four page pamphlet, ears cx 
pages, testimonia s, ems lists, etc. 
address on applicat 


INTRODUCTION TO ELOCUTION. 


Prof. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College. 


A very useful manual for public readers and 
speakers. 


“The principles are simple, the anclysts clear. and 
the w' pie parked by common sense.—Ilustrated Chris- 
tian Wee. 


By mail, postpaid, for 60 cts. 


Taintor Bros., Marrill & £o., 


PUBLISHERS, 
768 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICE OF 


The Herald Publishing Co, | ~ 


HERALD IRON BUILDING, 


&, W. corner Balt:more and Eutaw Streets, 
Baltimote, Md. 


fu Company publishes “THe MorNING HeRawp,” 
alive porate r, imbued with the s: —_ of the times; 
independent inits politics and religion ; fearless in 
its advocacy of every measure for the public well- 
fare; zealous in ita condemnation of every project 
or scheme which may indicate danger to the general 
good. Its columns are filled with the latest news from 


cablegram, through the Associated Press, and by 
special correspondents at all important points 
throughout this country and Euro ts local affairs 
are under the charge of an experienced city editor. 
The commercial and financial reports of Tak HeraLtp 
fre thorough and reliable. Being in constant tele- 
= 9} commutication with the great market cen- 
eo the world, its patrons receive the earliest 
nfotmation a every movement in monetary a 
commercial circles. Tre paste © = Le to 
make a boast of it« circulation. as con- 
temporartes are in the hab{t of doing ‘bat stn Ca calls 
attention to its actual daily tésue, y be seen 
by slancing at the head of its editorial colume. Its 
circulation extending among al! classes of 
munity throughout Marviand, Delaware, Virg'nia, 
West Virg'n!a, eeseyivanta, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Southern States generally makes it a 
better medium cf a‘vertisin os any other paper 
ublished south of Mason and Dixon'sline. Tie rates 
er advertising in THe HrrayD are founded entirel 
upen the basis of its circulation. Tae Heratp {s 
mailed to subscribers (postage free) one year, $3; six 
months, $1.75; or 80¢, per month yr mhorter periods. 
THe SUNDAY HE?ALD, an eight-page paper. icsued 
from this office evevy Sunday morning. Its columns 
are filled with matters well calculated to entertain 
and instruct its readers. inal tales of creat in- 
terest are pres-nted in its columns in each number. 
Terms, postage paid, $1.25 per year; six months, 75c. 








THE PEOPLE AND THE PRESS 
ACKNOWLEDGE 


THE CHRISTIAN INDEX, 


to be the Best Advertising Medium in 
the South 


THE CHRISTIAN INDEX, 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST, 
(ESTABLISHED 1821), 


the Leading Religious Newspaper in the 
Southern States. 


2” As arule, the prudent business man will avail 
himself of the best medium at his command to bring 
his business tothe attention of those who constitute 
the worth and wealth of a community. Tue Curis 
TIAN INDEX, published in Atlanta, is read more gener" 
ally in the cities, in the villages, in the counting. 
rooms, and at the flresides than possibly any other 
paperin the South. Whether we consider the num- 
ber, character, or condition of its patrons, it has few 
if any equals in the South as an advertising medium. 





Address JAS. P. HARRISON & CO., 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
ALFRED AVERY. J. 8. Bassett, 
Editor. Gen'l Advertiser. 


Late of “ HOME AND FARM.” 


“SOUTH and WEST,” 


PUBLISHED AT 216 PINE STREET, 8ST. LOUIS. 
by ALFRED AVERY & 20. 


Send for sample copies of —aoUse 2 D WEST,” 
which is a first-class tural and family paper, 
—— semi month yi at the low p A. of ay Dae 

YeaR. Politics are enttrel ored General 
eown, valuable information, an Jy read 
matter are furnished. den 
contribute from all sections of eh the country. Useful 
premiums and liberal commissions will be given to 


| ag Special and general premium sent 


“SOUTH AND WEST,” 
216 Pine Street, &t. Louis, Me. 








THE ahaa Sebi be Schein ist ha 


WEERLY 1 EKLY TIMES 





ARTISTIC. AND USEFUL STATNERE 
VIENNA NOVELTIES. 


has for more than forty years main sos inaiadliaiests tei ite 

rf the lead rof est. It i Lea’ q 
ee hee ail hess irae influ- Choice Plush end ther Goods 
ence, and in the esteem its readers, because 


Christmas Cards. 
VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 


234 AND 235 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for List. 


it is just & kind of baer the 
The Wee Times covers ol 
of a first "a ass family journal. It is 


rastive, and yet it costs 


we eee = 


18 











ee meiB ew an ay! mt "Bouvet, 

(0 ese, eee eens aes 
EDUCATION. 

Bust ACER AMERICAN N AND FOREIGN, 

Bei eae sheet vee om 


J.W. SCHERMERHORN. & M., Secretary, Amer- 
ican School Institute, 7 Rast 14th 8%. ~ ‘Y. 


Iron City C e oldest, 





BUT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

Our agents everywhere say it is the easiest 
paper in the yA to canvass for, and readers 
of one year are pleased the Pakese sure 
to ponew their F subscriptions. 
one dollar 








a year, dnd the 
yaost Tiberal terme to club agents. 

Specim2h copies free. Send for one before 
Fines, 20 for any paper. Address Weekly 
T Walnut wated Cincinnati, O, 


THE DAILY TIMES-STAR, | 


Eight pages, forty-eight 

deltars a year, 63 a oon pa mont chen Mite 
for three months. Has the largest © circula- 
tion of any paper in Cincinnatt. Is the best 
nes medium and the best paper for 
readers © would know of the world’s 
ona as 3 promptly as the bg can he im- 
varted. Address ‘Tim Cincinnati, O 


ITING Inks, 


Fluo, SepLiye War Se 
Best Known. EstaBuisnen,i824 


all new. ed Designs of Hand and 
50 CARD Dounnet uet, Tha id, Silver, & others, name in 
fancy script type, 10c. ‘Clinton &Co., North Haven, Ct. 


Os New Stylgch rome Cards. No 2alike. 
7 Name on, 10¢ ton Bros., Clinton ville,Conn. 
GLOBES. ,tissnenita'se seigtis ext 


$1.00 8.-5. Library Books for 5c. ms2"3 


ks, total cos 
books, the last 62 being choice new ones, wie expressly fo a usand cxual to any. T 

















u 5 mphblet form, wire-sti — ol good and print and paper, in ha‘ 

up tn paniphict, = ive. mbered cata jogue . each book. + velope “ Library he item," ng ic. each 
extra, protects books and m ayer keoptas ie 7 a le ont joes aye Ho pass itioned ahelves etc, Six 
cents a year membership fee wi save al P00. 000 sold alre Spec- 


imen book and envelope, 8c. Here 1 te pow dF oft boo! 
Reprints of Choice 8.<S. Library Books. 
From No. 1 to 52 are reprints of selections from the 
best 8.-S. Library books published by others. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Written expressly for Sappara Lisnary. The ordi- 
nary price of these books, in ordinary binding, would 
Original bp at least $1 each. 
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MER, 
3 TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


FIRESIDE TALKS ON GENESIS. 
HILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


o 
[=] 
Q 





SSION. 

OF TWO LIVES. 
FROM WRONG TO RIGHT. 

DAYS’ HAPPENINGS. 

ERS OF LITTLE HOPE. 
, ay pe i RLY'S JOURNAL. 
RESIDE TALKS ON GENESIS. 
RIGHT 3. RIGHT. 
ay FO R HIMSELF. 























ETH. 
FLORENCE. 
WILLING WORKERS. 
N] CE GIRL. 
ER'S SCHOOLDAYS. 


B VACATION. 
LULU PRES TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 
SADIE’S SCHOO) fiz. 
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.CKS. 

MARGERY KRAMER IN THE CITY, 
SA DERS. 

3 ; F THE ROYAL GUARD. 
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Religious Mntelligence. 


TWO MISSIONARY ANNIVERSA 
RIES. 


Tne Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the American Mis- 
sionary Association have been holding their 
annual meetings, the former io New 
York, the latter in Worcester, Mass. Both 
meetings were of interest and importance, 
though that at Worcester was more popular 
in form. 

Methodist missions at home and abroad 
are managed by one society, not by two or 
three, as in the Congregational denomina- 
tion. The annual meeting is of the Gener- 
al Missionary Committee, which is com- 
posed of one representative from each of 
the twelve districts into which the Chureh 
is divided, twelve representatives of the 
Board of Managers, the secretaries and 
treasurers, and the bishops, who in turn 
preside. The Committee, thus constituted 
of about forty members when all are pres- 
ent, determines what fields shall be occu- 
pied, the number of missionaries to be em- 
ployed, and makes appropriations for each 
mission for the ensuing year and appor- 
tionments to the various conferences of 
money to be raised. The affairs of the So- 
ciety are administered by the Board of 
Managers, which consists of about seventy- 
six members. The annual report is made 
under the authority of this Board, not to 
the Committee, but to the Church. The 
Committee receives no formal report except 
from the treasurers as to the state of the 
treasury. 

The first act of the Committee at its recent 
meeting, after hearing an account of the 
finances, was the settlement of the amount 
which could be appropriated for the coming 
year. The receipts of the year were re- 
ported at $625,663, an increase of over 
$68,000 on those of the previous year. 
The debt, however, has been also increased 
by nearly $19,000, being at present not 
quite $131,000. The Committee, having 
these facts before it, proceeded to fix the 
gross amount of appropriations for the 
ensuing year, the amount of the debt and 
the probable income being the chief factors 
in the problem. Some were in favor of 
appropriating a larger amount, on the 
ground that the Church would respond 
with larger contributions; others were 
unwilling to take any action which 
would increase the present debt. Upon 
the explanation that $85,000 of the 
indebtedness consists of a loan from 
the annuity fund, on which interest 
only is to be provided until the death 
of the annuitants, when the principal 
becomes the Society’s, it was voted to ap- 
propriate the largest sam proposed, $675,- 
000, three other propositions, suggesting 
respectively $625.000, $650,000, and $665,- 
000, being voted down. The Committee 
then entered upon the laborious task of 
fixing the amounts which the various mis- 
sions are to have the coming year, begin- 
ping with the foreign missions, which will 
receive probably somewhat more than one- 
half of the whole amount. The informa- 
tion on which the respective appropriations 
were made was furnished by the secretaries 
and by the bishops, each of whom has 
episcopal supervision over certain fields. 
Several of them have also visited the mis- 
sions abroad and have special information 
to give. The resolution of last year direct- 
ing that arrangements be made for mass 
missionary meetings in counection with the 
annual session was not put in force by those 
charged with the duty, and the project 
failed. 

Tho American Missionary Association, 
the chief field of which is among the freed- 
men, made ample provision for the instruc- 
tion and entertainment of large audiences, 
Speakers of pote were embraced in the 
program and reports of the work of the 
Association and of its finances were given, 
and special committees were appointed to 
consider and report upon the financial, ed- 
ucational, Indian, African, and other de- 
partments. The treasurer reported the re- 
ceipts at $243,795, and the expenditures at 
$244,060. The Stone Fund was also drawn 
upon to the extent of $77,131 for Freed- 
men’s schools. The general survey stated 
tbat the fortunes of the freed people had 
greatly improved, and the missions had 
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never been more richly blessed with out- 
pourings of the Holy Spirit. The eight 
chartered educational institutions of the 
Association in the South had an unusually 
prosperous year. There was an increase 
in the number of scholars pursuing a high- 
er grade of studies aud an improvement in 
the quality of work done, Of the*normal 
and common schools, forty-six in number, 
favorable reports were received. They 
had 230 teachers, an increase of 30, and 
9,108 students, against 8,052 in the previous 
year. These students were classed as fol- 
lows: theological, 104; law, 20; collegiate, 
91; collegiate preparatory, 131, normal, 
2,842; grammar, 473; intermediate, 2,722; 
primary, 8,861; studying in two grades, 
136. These schools, like the chartered in- 
stitutions, called for enlargement. A grow- 
ing interest in the commencements és 
noticeable. 

The church work in the South was also 
in a prosperous condition. The number 
of churches is 78, an increase of 5, and of 
members 5,472, a gain of 511. Woman 
missionaries have labored with success in 
the homes of destitute colored people. The 
attitude of the Southern people toward the 
work of the Association is thus spoken 
of: 

“It is fitting that recognition be made of 
the improved sentiment among the whites 
at the South relative to our work. We 
entered the South with right principles, 
We did not inquire especially what was 
good policy, but what was consistent with 
righteousness. To promote this end, our 
missionaries were ready to sacrifice, if need 
be, their lives. They advanced to con- 
quer. Amidst hardship, ostracism, and 
poverty they toiled on. The result of it 
all has been to revolutionize the sentiment 
of many leading minds throughout the 
South, and now halls of legislation and 
portions of the press sparkle with senti 
ments that would do honor to Northern 
patriots, who battled early for the existence 
and success of this Association. Governor 
Brown, of Georgia, wins his election to 
the United States Senste after affirming be- 
fore the legislature ‘We must educate the 
colored race. They are citizens and we 
must dothem justice.’ Governor Holliday, 
of Virginia, who lost an arm in the Con- 
federate service. comes forward and makes 
good use of the other in expressive gestures. 
while urging the claims of the colored 
people for education. at the anniversary at 
Hampton. General Humes, a major-gen- 
eral in the Southern army, conseuts to give 
the oration at the anniversary of the Le 
Moyne Institute, and conveys assurances of 
the active sympathy of the best citizens of 
Memphis for the work carried on; while 
Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, the president of 
Emory College, bursts forth with the ex- 
clamation: ‘ Suppose these Northern teach- 
ers had not come, that nobody had taueht 
the Negroes, set free and citizens. The 
South would have been uninhabitable by 
this time. Some may resent this. Be it so. 
They resent the truth.’” 


The report also states what has been done 
respecting the Mendi Mission in Africa and 
the opening of a new mission on the 
Upper Nile, and what has been done among 
the Indians and Chinese. Of the latter 
1,632 are on the school-rolls and 140 give 
evidence of conversion. The number of 
missionaries in the employ of the Associa- 
tion was 98. 

The committee on revision of the consti- 
tution of the Association reported in favor 
of omitting the evangelical clause from the 
requirement for membership and of doing 
away with the annual memVérship fee. 
The amendments were referred to a com- 
mittee of 13, to report next year. The As- 
sociation asks for $300,000 the coming year. 
E. 8. Tobey resigned the presidency, and 
Ex-Gov. Wm. B. Washburn was chosen to 
succeed him. The next annual meeting 
will be held in Cleveland, O. 





Tae Lutheran General Council has held its 
annual session in Rochester, N. Y. There was 
a full attendance of delegates from nine or ten 
synods. The Rev. Dr. A. Spaeth, of Phitadel- 
phia was chosen to succecd Dr. Charles P. 
Krauth, who was not present, as president. 
The Council, which has had under considera- 
tion several years the subject of a day of fast- 
ing and prayer, voted to select Ash Wednesday 
as such day. A great deal of attention was 
paid to home missions, the methods of man- 
agement being the chief points under debate. 
Last year the work was distributed among the 
various synods, and some dissatisfaction was 
felt as to the results ; but, on an appeal being 
made to give the system a fair trial, it was 
yoted unanimously to-continue another year. 
One of the great difficulties of the work, it is 





said, was the difference of language of the 
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populations sought to be reached. After much 
discussion, it wes voted to appoint a German 
committee to take charge of the German mis- 
sions. It was then moved that this committee 
be authorized to establish a seminary, to train 
missionaries for this work; but a substitute, 
that a committee be appointed to inquire, and 
report next year whether it would be better to 
apply to some {ovstitution in Germany for the 
men or open a seminary here to train them, 
prevailed, A committee was also appointed 
for Swedish home missions, so that there will 
be three committees on home missions—a 
Swedish, a German, and an English. For its 
recreation after close application to the busi- 
ness of the session the Council voted to take 
up and discuss theses 97—99 of the series 
of over 100 which Dr. Krauth wrote out, 
some years ago, on the simple question of in- 
terpretation of the rule: “Lutheran pulpits 
for Lutheran ministers only; Lutheran altars 
for Lutheran communicants only.’’ The 
theses taken up concern the visible and the 
invisible Church and their mutual relations. 
The drift of the discussion was against the 
practice of inviting other ministers and other 
communicants to Lutheran pulpits and Luthb- 
eran altars. The Rev. J. B. Rath laid down 
the rule thus: 

“Only such ministers as will preach the 

Lutheran doctrine shall be allowed to preach 
fn Lutheran pulpits, and only such commun- 
icants shall be allowed to approach Lutheran 
altars as are of Luthern conviction. Ministers 
of the denominations shall not be pastors of 
our churches, professors in our theological 
seminaries, etc.. but occasional teachers. They 
teach occasionally in our families, through our 
church papers, which copy articles from our 
denominational papers, and our position is in 
harmony with these practices.”’ 
Dr. Spaeth said the difficulty was, you could 
not tell what a man was golng to preach before- 
hand. You could not control him in the pul- 
pit, unless he submitted his sermon in manu- 
script to the church. 


.... The Inter Seminary Missionary Alliance 
held its second Convention at Allegheny, Pa., 
from Oct. 27th to 30th. There were about 
two hundred and thirty delegates present, 
representing twenty-nine seminaries and fif- 
teen denominations. The morning and after- 
noon sessions were civen up to the reading 
and discussion of papers on practical sub- 
jects. The papers were uniformly interesting 
and profitable and the general discussions 
which followed them were characterized by 
earnestness and good sense, and an admirable 
spirit of Christian consecration prevailed in 
the entire proceedings. At the evening ses- 
sions the Convention. together with large and 
attentive general audiences, was addressed by 
prominent ministers, professors, and mission- 
aries. Among the speakers were President 
Buttz, of Drew Senifnary; the Rev. H. M. 
Jackson (Episcopal:, of Richmond, Va. ; the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Mitchell, of Cleveland, O.; 
the Rev. Dr. A. H. Strong, president of the 
Baptist Seminary at Rocheeter ; and mission- 
aries frum India, China, Siam, and Japan, 
representing the great denominations. The 
Alliance, which is assuming national propor- 
tions, will meet next year at Chicago, where it 
is expected all the prominent seminaries, 
from Maine to California, will be represented. 


... Twenty Mormon missionaries, with 367 
converts, from Europe, arrivedin New York 
last week, the former in the saloon, the latter 
in the steerage. Said one of the missionartes 
to a Herald reporter : 

“It isthe custom in some countries to per- 
secute us for making converts. and Elder Lud- 
wig Subrke was arrested in Hamburg the very 
day we left. The offieers were looking for 
Brother Hammer, too; but he escaped them 
and is with us. Elder Subrke has been preach- 
ing at Kieland Hamburg with great zeal for 
two years, and during that-time has been 114 
days in prison, for making proselytesto our 
faith. They sentenced him to seven days’ im- 
prisonment tn Kiel once, and then gave bim 
another week because he sang hymnsin prison ; 
but he has a stout beart and suffers manfully in 
the good cause. He is a powerful preacher and 
has a mission church, with a 150 members, 
which no persecution of the German Govern- 
ment can put down.” 


....The Synod of the Reformed Church of 
Bohemia has held a meeting in Prague to 
celebrate the centenary of the decree of tol- 
eration issued in behalf of the Church by the 
Emperor of Austria, Oct. 13th, 1781. Dele- 
gates were present from Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland, and President Cattell, of Lafay- 
ette College, represented the American Pres- 
byterian Church. A correspondent writes to 
The Scotsman that at a meeting of the Bohe- 
mian Evangelical Alliancé Pastor Duasch ex- 
hibited some relics of Taborite leaders, one of 
whom, Procopius, was slain in 1434. 


....The International Committee of the Y. 
M. C. A. ask that the week November 13th to 
19th be observed as a week of prayer for the 
work of the Assédilition. 


....Dr. H. B: Ridgaway has been appointed 
) of historical theology in Garrett 
Biblical Institute (Methodist), Evanston, Ill. 
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Missions, 


THE RHENISH MISSIONARY S50. 
CIETY. 


BY THE REV. R. GRUNDEMANN. 





Tae Rhenish Missionary Society has its seat 
at Barmen, in the Upper Valley of the Rhine, 
a region which occupies a prominent place 
in the German Empire, not only on account of 
its well-developed industries, but also on at- 
count of the active Christian life of its pop» 
ulation. The local interest in missions to the 
heathen dates from the beginning of our cen- 
tury, and zeal in this cause, extending into 
broader circles, was awakened early also on 
the lower Rhine, so that several small mission- 
ary societies were already in existence when 
the Rhenish Society was formed, in 1828, by 
the amalgamation of the local societies. The 
Westphalian Society joined the Union at a 
later date. It bad a strong Lutheran stamp, 
while the Reformed Confession prevailed in 
the other societies. From this cireumstance 
arose a confessional diversity within the 8o- 
ciety which was for some time threatening; 
but that has long been laid aside and has 
given place to a catholic management. Re- 
formed and Lutherans, while they are still 
true to their confessions. work herein friendly 
co-operation for the building up of the King- 
dom of God. The Society has developed to 
an important extent under German relations 
and was able last year to appropriate about 
$90,000 for its work, which is carried on by 
seventy missionaries, at fifty stations. That 
this labor has not been unblessed is shown by 
the 21,892 members who have_been gathered 
into congregations from among the heathen, 
8,109 of whom received holy baptism during 
the course of last year. 

The Rhenish Missionary Society labors in 
the following three fields: 

1, South Africa.—In the oldest stations, which 
areinthe western part of the Cape Colony, 
the congregations, which have been gathered 
from a mixed population, consisting of Hot- 
tentots, Negrees, and other Africans, have 
matured into an almost complete ecclesiasti- 
cal independence. Only two of the ten now 
require pecuniary assistance from the Society; 
the others are self-supporting. This fact has 
been partly brought about through the con- 
siderable station-lands, which, bought at first 
for a small price, now make a handsome re- 
turn. Nevertheless, the liberality of the 
churches 1s worthy of recognition. With a 
strength of about ten thousand souls, they 
have given in one year voluntary offerings 
amounting to $7,300. The religious and moral 
condition is for the most part encouraging, 
although here and there the intrusion of vice 
has tobe guarded against by strong disci- 
pline. Although the Cape Colony ia now in 
many respects regarded asa Christian land, 
the work of heathen missions proper has not 
yet been fully accomplished within it, and 
last year a hundred and sixty eight heath- 
en were baptized by the Rbenish mis- 
eionaries. Advancing along the West 
coast of South Afsica, the missions have 
extended into the wide, barren lands of the 
nomadic Namaqua tribes, among which the 
missionaries of the London and Wesleyar 
Societies once labored, but from which (s 
hard field) they had retired. The Germar 
missioparies have labored in this waste witt 
mueh self-denial. Exclusion from the great 
European traffic has been advantageous to the 
missions in many respects. Intoxicating 
liquors have been generally kept away, ané 
guch danger as might be incurred by indi 
vidual traders passing through the country 
have been successfully avoided by the encour- 
agement of a trade conducted on Christian 
principles. The missionaries have been re- 
garded as fathers and advisers by the natives, 
and, thanks to their influence, tribes which 
would otherwise have been often involved in 
war have heen able to thrive for years in 
peace. In the northern part of Namaqua- 
land live the aggressive tribe of the Hereros, 
a people allied by their black skin with 
the Bechuanas and Kaffres, while the Nam- 
aquas belong to the yellow or Hottentot 
race. A deep-rooted race hatred prevails be_ 
tween the two peoples, occasioning consider- 
able embarrassment to the mission, which also 
labors with encouraging success among the 
Hereros. The war, which has been suspended 
for ten years, through the exertions of the mis- 
sionaries, bas, unhappily, recently broken out 
again, and, consequently, six out of the fifteen 
mission stations will bave to be temporarily 
given up. Unfortunately, the British Govern- 
ment, which took nominal possession of the 
whole territory in 1877, but now holds only a 
small tract on Walfisch Bay. has done nothing 
toward restoring quiet and order. Much as 
the war bas done to disturb the missions, it is, 
nevertheless, to be hoped that the results 
whicb have already been attained by them will 
not bé destroyed, and that after peace {a re- 
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stored, as was also the case fo 1870, the mis- 
sions will enjoy a more vigorous activity. At 
the present time more than 4,700 baptized con- 
verts have been gathered into congregations 
in Namaqualand and Hereroland. 

2. The Rhenish Missionary Society has a 
field of work of quite different character in 
the Dutch East Indian possessions. In Borneo, 
where it made a beginning in 1835, it was 
tried in 1859 by the martyrdom of seven of its 
laborers. Only with great trouble was per- 
mission obtained, after years, from the Dutch 
officers for the restoration of the destroyed 
stations. The work among the not numerous 
Dyak population, which is otherwise made 
difficult by outward relations, does not enjoy 
much prospect of réaching a brilliant result 
very soon; but is, nevertheless, faithfully 
carried on. There are now in this field 663 
baptized persons. 

The martydom in Borneo caused the mission 
to be carried to Sumatra. It has here exer- 
cised a richly blessed activity among that 
notorious cannibal people, the Battas, by 
whom two missionaries of the American Board 
were killed and eaten in 1834. Five thousand 
Christians have been gathered at ten stations, 
and that Christian influence is widely spread- 
ing amongst the still heathen Battas is not 
to be ignored. The propaganda of Islam 
had begun working among them from the 
south even before the messengers of the 
Gospel arrived among them. That they can- 
not permanently remain heathen is doubted 
by no one. Whether the false prophet or 
Christ shall prevail is now the burning ques- 
tion, the decision of which is already clearly 
inclining toward him to whom the kingdom 
belongs. The Dutch Colonial Government, 
which is otherwise unfavorably inclined 
toward all missionary undertakings and has 
often unhesitatingly put them down, has been 
most friendly to the mission in Sumatra, on 
account of the salutary influence of the mis- 
sionaries upon the wild people. A kindred 
population to the Battas exists in the little 
{sland of Nias, which lies opposite the west 
coast of Sumatra. The Rhenish missionaries 
labor there also at three stations, where, after 
long and apparently fruitless labors, results 
have, at last, begun to appear. Up to this 
time 238 Niassans have been baptized. 

3. Lastly, the Rhenish Society has a mis- 
sion in China, in the Province of Canton, 
which was originally carried on only among 
the Puntis, a people who have s0 
far only shown themselves little acces- 
sible to Christianity. Strengthened by the 
addition of two other German missfonaries, 
sent out bya small society, that has not been 
able to maintain its independence, this mission 
has been extended to the far more accessible 
Hakkas and its circumstances have assumed 
a mote favorable aspect. Unfortunately, a 
deplorable breach has occurred recently, in 
consequence of the incongruity between the 
newly-received and the older missionaries, by 
means of which the Society has lost one of its 
most effective laborers, a man who was es- 
teemed, on account of his Mnguistic accom- 
plishments, as one of the first authorities in the 
Chinese mission. Under the circumstances, 
the Rhenish Society might, without difficulty, 
consistently assign its stations in China tosome 
other of the missions there, inasmuch as it 
would find its forces sufficiently employed in 
South Africa and the Dutch East Indies. 
Pastor zu Mérz, GERMANY. 








The Sunday. school 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 20th. 


THE YEAR OF JUBILEE.—Lev. xxv, 8—17. 

Nortes.—‘‘Seven Sabbaths of years.’’—Every- 
thing went by cycles of sevens. The seventh 
day was the Sabbath, finishing the week. 
After seven weeks from the Passover came 
Pentecost. In the seventh month from the 
Passover ‘came the feasts of trumpets and of 
tabernacles and the day of atonement. The 
seventh year was a Sabbath for the land, and 
at the end of seven weeks of years came the 
year of jubilee. For ‘Sabbaths of years” 
read weeks of years. “*The trumpet.’—An 
instrument made from a ram’s horn, or from 
metal in that shape. ‘‘Sound throughout ail 
your land.’’—The priests were to pass through 
the whole land, blowing the trumpet. 
“The fiflicth year.—The language seems plain 
enough, and yet there is difficulty in suppos- 
jog that there would thus be two sabbatical 
years coming together, in which there could 
be no cultivation of the soil, and that the 
jubilee year could come outside of the seven 
weeks. There has been no little question 
whether it were really intended that the forty- 
sinth year or the fiftieth should be observed. 
* Proclaim liberty.”—The manumiesion of 
slaves and the right to return to ancestral 
lands. “Every man unto his possession.’— 
From misfortune, a landholder might be eom- 
pelled to sell the use of his land and become a 




















servant to another. 
stored his land to him. ‘* Bvery man unto 
his family.”—This refers to men who had be- 
come slaves. “Thy vine undressed.”—Thy 
unpruned vine. It was left to grow free. 
“ According to the multitude of the yeavs.””—That is, 
aman could not sell bisland. He could only 
sell the right to its use and its harvests fora 
limited number of years, perhaps forty-nine 
at the extreme limit. At the end of that period 
it must return to him or his heirs. It could 
be only rented, not sold, and if the number of 
years before the jubilee was small, then but 
few crops could be gathered and the price 
would be small.———‘“J am the Lord, your 
God.” —Jehovah, your national God. 

Instruction.—There is nothing sacred to us 
about the number seven, except as the seventh 
day is sacred. Our Christian civilization bas 
outgrown the extreme respect for that num- 
ber in the East. 

Whether it were forty-nine days or fifty is 
of no importance, is not worth worrying 
about, when the really serious matters of life 
and faith are concerned. Many men concern 
themselves about little biblical trifles of no 
importance, when they ought to be saving 
their souls. 

The sentence ‘ Proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof,” 
was on the famous Independence Bell that 
rung in Philadelphia, after the first signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, July 4th, 
1776. 

To provide liberty to all people is a consider- 
able part of religion. Some people think that 
this is a mere matter of politics, but the Bible 
makes it a religious duty. Liberty is the 
choicest privilege of an earthly lot, worth 
fighting and dying for, and religion should 
do its best to secure it. 

The provisions of the Hebrew legislation 
were some of them of only temporary obliga- 
tion. Such are all the Jaws bearing on ritual 
and all based on un imperfect state of society, 
as those pertaining to divorce, polygamy, and 
slavery. Their object was to make these im- 
perfect relations as tolerable as possible, Thus, 
slavery was not formally abolished, but was 
made so mild and temporary that it ceased 
to have any great resemblance to slavery 
elsewhere. So polygamy was so hedged about 
that it soon ceased to exist. 

The underlying principle of the Mosaic 
legislation as to land was that of a redistribu- 
tion of all land once in half a century. The 
dictribution would be exact and even if the 
families incressed equally. The form of it, 
however, was the direct opposite of socialism, 
being the utter inalienability of land from its 
original owner. He could not ell it, and thus 
disinberit his children. We have taken the 
other priaciple, of allowing one man to sell as 
freely as he will and another to buy all he 
can. The evil might be enormous did we not 
forbid that land should be entailed. Finally, 
estates must be broken up and divided by 
inheritance; and the thrift of the poor will 
regain what is lost by the extravagance of the 
rich. 

It is noticeable what pains is taken fn legts- 
lation to prevent the oppression of the poor 
by the rich. The virtue of justice to one’s 
neighbor was properly regarded as a very large 
part of religion. 

The attitude of the Church toward reforms 
is one of the best ways of judging of its real 
life. It is as truly a revival of religion to 
break down an old standing abuse as it is to 
convert individual suuls. Itis Christian falth- 
fulness that destroyed slavery and that must 
overthrow all unjust monopolies. 


Rews of the Week. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 


LitTiz has occurred at Washington during 
the past week, and but little is expected until 
the opening of Congress, unless the Star Route 
cases and the trial of Guiteau develop interest- 
ing features. The proceedings in the former 
were commenced on Thursday last, but up to 
the present time there is nothing to record but 
the arguments of counsel, which are chiefly 
concerned in discussing the legal technical- 
ities of the case. 

President Arthur left Washington for New 
York on Thursday, and is still in the latter 
city. The day previous, he received, by a 
special envoy, the sympathy and condolence 
of the Government of Guatemala with the peo- 
ple of the United States in the loss of Presi- 
dent Garfield. President Arthur responded 
to the message in a feeling speech. 

A rumored Cabinet disagreement has been 
the subject of considerable interest and is 
pretty generally believed. It appears that 
a Cabinet meeting was held shortly after the 
President’s return from Yorktown, and among 
other things discussed were the Guiteau and 
“Star-Route” trials. The President asked 
Attorney-General McVeagh if he bad taken 
steps to assist District-Attorney Corkhill in the 
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The year of jubilee re- 


former and to take charge of the latter for 
the Government. Mr. McVeagh replied that he 
had not, atid did not consider such actions to 
comport with the dignity of the office of At- 
torney-General of the United States. President 
Arthur took exception to Mr. McVeagh’s 
position and responded with warmth. The 
other members of the Cabinet listened with 
interest, but took no great part in tbe dis- 
cussion, which shortly ended, neither the 
President nor the Attorney-General yielding 
their point. Such isthe story, and it is cited 
to show why the Attorney-General is anxious 
to leave the Cabinet. 

It is also rumored that the Republicans have 
a echeme on band by which they will obtain 
complete control of the Senate. The idea is 
to admit Dakota, or a part of that territory, as 
a state, thus securing two Republican senators, 
The rumor is mostly heard among the Demo- 
crats and it is far from probable that such a 
step will be taken. 

President Arthur has appointed Thursday, 
November 24th, as Thanksgiving Day, though 
his official proclamation to that effect has not 
yet been made. It will probably appear in a 
few days, supplemented by similar proclama- 
tions by the governors of the states. 

he 

Tue power of the [rish Land League 
grows weaker daily, and it seems that nothing 
can prevent its eomplete overthrow. The 
Land Court gives great satisfaction to the 
tenantry who are applying to it for redress, 
obtaining fair reduction in rents, when exces- 
sive. Under the advice of the clergy, they are 
paying rents as fast as possible, and, eo far 
from any feeling of dissatisfaction existing on 
the part of the tenantry, it is now the land- 
lords who complain and talk is heard of the 
foundation of a land syndicate in Ireland. 


..In Peru the city of Arequipa has declared 
in favor of the government of President Calde- 
ron. Itis thought that Admiral Montero will 
accept the office of Vice-President under 
Calderon and that other cities will follow the 
example of Arequipa. Chili has appointed 
two plenipotentiaries to settle the questions 
pending with Peru. 


..The German and French guests of the 
nation were entertained by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce at Delmonico’s, in this 
city, on Saturday last. The principal toasts were 
responded to by the Marquis de Rochambeau 
and Colonel von Steuben. 


.-eein Germany Bismarck’s adherentsio the 
Reichstag will not number more than one- 
third of the house, and it is thought he will be 
forced either to a liberal policy or come to a 
full stop with his domestic legislation. 


... The copious rains of the past week have 
allayed all fears of a water famine in New York, 
but the threatened danger will probably cause 
an improvement in the city’s water-supply. 


..+»Heavy gales have visited the coast of 
New Foundland, resulting in much damage to 
shipping, accompanied with some loss of life. 

..--Captain Hooper, of the ‘‘Corwin,” re- 
ports that he found no trace of the ‘‘Jean- 


of over 15,000 miles. 

...Lt is stated that France and England will 
take joint action in case of another military 
outbreak in Egypt. 

.-..The Tunisian insurrection still continues 
in a desultory way and the date of its termin- 
ation is problematical. 





MADAME ZADOC- PORTER’S COUGH 
BALSAM is a vegetable expectorant, prepared 
with great care to meet the urgent and growing 
demand for a safe and reliable antidote for 
diseases of the throat and lungs. Disorders of 
the pulmonary organs are so prevalent and so 
fatal in our ever-c snging climate that a reli- 


able antidote hasbeen long and anxiously 
sought for. 
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ITALIZED. 


Composed of the Nerve-Give 
ing Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat * 
Germ. 





Brain and Nerve Food. 


HOSPHITES. 


It is the best Preventive of Con- 
sumption and diseases of Debill' 
tedarand sauna Wrist te 
ren, an ults, 
brain and nerves with the Food they 
uall: uire. 
“for sale by Draggists or mail, G1. 


F. CROSBY CO., 
664 and 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water, 


FROM HARRISON, ME. 


A pure, delightful water, without taste or odor, 
undoubtedly efficacious in 


Kidney, Stomach, Blood, and Malarial 
Disorders. 


The claims of Summit Water are supported by 
prominent people who have been cured by its use. 





MYERS, SUTER & CO., 
304 Broadway, New York. 








HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“TAYLOR'S” 
St. Denis Hotel 


RESTAURANT. 


BROADWAY, 


Cor. 11th Street, NEW YORK. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. — 
1s y'nnnseh FL) 4 


is the finest hotel structure in 
rn in all ae appoint- 
D 














P @ pleasant, anent home and desirable 
Stopping lace for the business or pleasure-seeker. 
UNKELEE, Proprieto jetors. 
Anos Barnes, of Boston. 
Joun W. DUNKELEE, of Cincinnati. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY R.R. 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 


CAVERNS OF LURAY, 


The Luray Cave and Hotel ye have notified 
this Compen y that they have introduced the 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
into the Caverns, and they are new daily illuminated 
by the aid of this powerful agent 
ne other Illuminator being Adequate 

ft yee yr the obscurities of these vast sub 

and grottoes or to properly reveal their 

MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION. 








No similar Caverns are yt elsewhere. No 
Caverns have ever before been {illuminated by the aid 
of electricity. 

The effects meet the anticipation 
and are marvelo' ously be Peau , and ti, and poosent to e 
visions which bre unattainable 
under “the feeble tintastion ee tble. 


No extra cha made for the illumination by the 
Electric Light, and ‘Guides are furnished free, as usual, 


LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and visit- 
ors may feel assured of procuring superior and first- 
class accommodations. 


THROUGH TICKETS 





are on sale by connecting road 
JOSEPH H. DS, CHARLES P. ye 
8u; tendent, Gen’! Pass’r A: 
qparintenden Phil eiptita 





Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
From Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 


Ethiopia, Nov. 12th, 104.™ | Furnessia, Nov. om, 9 
Circassia. Nov. 19th, 3 p.m. | Devon. = tem Dec. 3d. 3 ‘n 
steamers do not carry 


Thea 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion soate'ar ee 
Second Cabin, $40. . Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Stree¢, 
Utopia. .Nov. 12th. 10 a. m. | Victora..Nov. Ivth. 3 P. m. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry 
Cabins, $55 and 965, Excursion ti 


HENDERIQN BROTHERA, Agra, 
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‘NOTICES. 


G7 All commupieations fer the Eéitcrial. Literary 
ews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this jourpal 
should be »@ ‘160d to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Bex 2787. 

&®” Ail com unications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subs¢eribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t2™ Remittances should be made payable to Tae 
INDEPENDENT. ‘ 

St?” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever ia intended for jnsertion 
must be authenticated by the name und address ¢. 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. b asa 
Guaranty of good faith, 

t®™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

tw” Persons desiring the return of thelr manu 
ecripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even tn that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 

——— — — 


For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 


The Independent. 


25] Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE ASSESSMENT MILL. 





WE learn from The Tribune, of this city, 
that, last week, Mr. Hugh Gardner, as the 
agent of the Republican State Committee 
to collect contributions from the letter- 
carriers and post-office clerks for the cam- 
paign fund, ov a certain day of last week, 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 P.m., 
established his headquarters at the Astor 
House, Room No. 111, and that during 
shose hours there was a steady stream of 
etter-carriers apd clerks pressing into his 
presence, and one after the other 
paying the political assessment which 
nad been levied upon them. There sat 
Mr. Gardner, ‘‘ with his coat off and bis 
shirt-sleoves rolled up, anda pile of blank 
; and at the other end 
of the table sat Mr. Gardner's clerk, ‘‘ with 


receipts at his side” 


s book before him containing the names 
of post-office employés, their salaries, and 
the amounts of the assessments which they 
had heen requested to pay for political 

The money was paid to Mr. 
By each employé, and, after 
counting the bills, to see that the right sum 


purposes,” 


Gardner 


had been paid, he gave bim. « receipt and 
ordered bis assistant to check off his name. 
If any employé objected to the amount set 
down to him, Mr. Gardner, with o signifi- 
cant shake of the head, promptly replied: 
‘The whole or nothing.” This was effect- 
ual, since ‘the whole” was not long in 
* forthing-oming.” 

In plain langaage, the system of political 
masessments was put fp force, and the exm- 





ployés paid the assessments, because they 
feured that to do otherwise mignt peril 
their position. It was practical coercion. 
Mr. Gardner was a tax-gatherer, und the 
Republican State Committee was a board 
of tax assessors, as practically as if they 


| had been such under the authority of law. 


When civil service reform shall have 
achieved its victory, this system of polit- 
ical assessments will be unknown. The 
employe of the Government will hold his 
office upon his merits and qualifications, 
and not by reason of party services or be- 
cause he pays assessments for election ex- 
penses. He will not, through his fears, 
be plundered by an election committee, to 
help run the “machine.” Whether he 
pays anything or not for this purpose will 
be purely a matter of his own choice, as it 
should be with every one. 

We do not, as we said week before last, 
object to a legitimate method of collecting 
election funds. Let the contribution be 
voluntary, as a matter of fact, and then 
Government employés, for aught we have 
to say, may pay what they please. We 
have no advice to give them on the point. 
They best know what they can do. But 
we do object in most emphatic terms to 
the system that was last week applied to 
the post-office employés in this city. We 
understood Postmaster Pearson to say dis- 
tinctly that these employés might consult 
their own pleasure on the subject, without 
any peril to their. position; and yet the 
matter was conducted as if this were not a 
fact, and evidently the employés did not 
regard it as a fact which they could safely 
take for granted. They acted under a 
virtual compulsion, and many of them paid 
money to Mr. Gardner which they needed 
fur their family expenses. We go for 
crushing this iniquitous practice iu party 


politics 
a 


THE PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS. 


We commented last week on some points 
in the report presented by a Committee of 
fifteen on proposed changes in the conaiti- 
tution and management of the American 
Home Missioaary Society. We notice that 
the Congregational papers of last week 
commented very slightly or not at all on 
the subject, and a notice of some other 
points will not be belated. Five several 
points deserve attention. 

First. The scope of the Society, it is 
proposed, shall be enlarged, so that educa- 
tion shall be included among its duties. 
On that point we decidedly differ from the 
Committee. We are aware that the Con- 
gregational missionary societies, working 
among the heathen or among the Southern 
Negroes, control both education and church 
work; but it seems to us that the two are 
too large a field in our Northern states. 
We believe that the organization of colleges 
and academies is work enough for a separ- 
ate iustitution, and that, if the two labors 
were put on a single society, takiug but a 
single collection, both objects would starve. 

Second. The Executive Committee shall, 
it is recommended, be indirectly elected by 
the State Associations or Conferences of 
the Congregational churches. This is 
almost identically the same proposition as 
was made by the Society’s Committee of 
Nine, and we are iv favor of trying it, as 
we said last week. 

Third. It is proposed that the salary of 
the missionaries shall be paid when due, 
whether the money is in the treasury or 
not. This means one of two things: either 
that the Society shall cut down its corps 
of missicnaries, so that it can be sure of 
paying them out of the receipts, without 
fail, and keep fifty thousand dollars in the 
treasury, or that it shall borrow money 
and incur a debt whenever the receipts 
shall fall below the expected amount. One 
of these is inevitable. The Society bas 
rigidly athered to the rule toincur no debt. 
Perhaps three times in thirty years the re- 
ceipts have fallen below expectations, and 
there has been, in the case of all but those 
who were most needy, a delay of six 
months, perhaps, in sending missionaries a 
portion of what had been promised them. 
We know it is hard for many of them to 
have this rare delay; nevertheless, if the 
Society has not the money, we believe it 
does well not to pay it. A debt is a thor- 
ougbly bed thing and so are the recurrent 


and wearisome sppeais based om a Gebt. ' 








The churcbes want no more of it. The 
missionaries understand, at present (and it 
is perfectly fair), that the Society will pay 
them its fraction of their salary, if it has 
the money; but that it must depend for 
that on the churches only, and not pay in- 
terest on a debt. The present plan has 
worked so well that no serious objection is 
made to it. ’ 

Fourth. That there shall be in New York 
but ‘‘one general secretury and an addi- 
tional number of field secretaries, charged 
with the especial work of visiting the 
churches, both on the Lorl’s Day and dur- 
ing the week, with the distinct purpose of 
awakening an interest inf the cause, and so 
obtaining an increase of contributors to the 
Society.” That means a return to the old 
worn-out system of agents. It deserves no 
argument against it. It would not be en- 
dured by the churches. As to a single 
secretary, we are utterly opposed to the 
proposition. Onesecretary could not possi- 
bly do the work, with all the ‘clerical 
force” that could be asked for. He could 
not be sick, he could not take a vacation, 
he could. not visit the state associations, 
he could not be spared from his office. 
Worse than thut, though the Committee 
does not seem to have thought of it, he 
could consuit with nobody. He must act 
autocratically, on his own judgment, un- 
sided, and that while overwhelmed with 
work and allowed no vacation. ‘That plan 
killed a Baptist home mission secretary, 
not long ago. The thing can’t be'done, and 
that is the end of the argument. There is 
more work to be done than one man can 
do. Twois the smallest number that will 
suffice. The American Buard has three, 
besides its able treasurer (no ‘* small-salary” 
man) and its editor. But the real snimusof 
this proposition is not far to seek. The 
purpose is to drive out the present juuior 
secretary. Into the wisdom of that we do not 
onw enter, but we are sure that the method 
looks like an unworthy shift. The plan 
suggested might compel the retirement of 
that secretary, but he would be hardly out 
of the place before it would be necessary 
to appoint another. 

Fifth. It is recomménded that ‘in the 
tabular statements of the Annunl Reports 
only those churches shall appear as bene- 
ficiaries which are directly sided by the 
parent Society.” We are aware that Dr. 
Leonard Bacon has made a similar sugges 
tion in THe INDEPENDENT, but there is no 
other society than the National Society to 
report the total home mission work of the 
denomination. Its work is misrepresented if 
that in the old states is omitted. It were 
fur better to report the expenses of all the 
auxiliaries and the churches aided by all 
of them. Who asks the American Board 
to eliminate from its reports the mission- 
aries supported by its auxiliary Woman's 
Board? The full work should be reported 
together, that the denomination receive its 


due credit; and how the percentages of ex- 


pense of management and results shall be 
tabulated is a little matter, so long as we 
have the data given jn full—the total num- 
ber of churches aided in all the country by 
the Society and its auxiliaries, and the ex 
penses of Society and auxiliaries. 

Our conclusion is that the report is ill- 
covsidered and will not io its present form 
be adopted. We are surprised to learn, on 
inquiry, that the Committee had no in- 
terview with the officers of the Society and 
not one of them sought any information 
from them, between the time of their ap- 
pointment and their report. 





FIFTY-PER-CENT. PAYMEN7. 





Tue bill proposing to pay the ‘‘ Minne- 
sota State Railroad Bonds” at the rate of 
fifty cents on the dollar, which had already 
been passed by the Senate of the state, was 
last week passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives, with the amendment that the inter- 
est on the new bonds to be issued shall not 
be more than five per cent., instead uf being 
absolutely fixed at this mark. The Senate 
whl, doubtless, concur with the amendment 
and Governor Pillsbury will sign the bill, 
and thus it will become a law. 

These bonds, which, including the un- 
paid interest for more than twenty years, 
ow amount to about $8,000,000, are pre- 
cisely alike in the elemepts of their legality. 
They were all iseved under the eushority 








given by the constitutional amendment o! 
1858. They all bear the great scal of the 
state and are sigued by its executive. They 
all pledge the faith and credit of the state 
for the payment of every dollar of both 
principal and interest stipulated to be paid. 
“The legality of their issue,” says Gov 
ernor Pillsbury, in his recent message to 
the legislature, ‘‘ is as unquestioned as that 
of other state bonds, and their redemption 
devolves as surely upon the same legislative 
authority.” The Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, in its recent decision, necessarily im- 
plies this legality when it declares the re- 
pudiating amendment of 1860 to be invalid, 
because it violates the obligations contracted 
by the issue of these bonds. There never 
was a more perfect instance of a legal con- 
tract than that made by the State of Minne- 
sota in this case; and her refusa! to pay the 
interest for now more than twenty years bas 
been in violation of this contract and, con- 
sequently, an act of repudiation. Thi is 
the proper word to describe the act. 

The bill above referred to fully concedes 
the legal obligation to pay these bonds. If, 
in the judgment of the legislature, no such 
obligation exists, why pay fifty per cent. 
of the amount? If the obligation does 
exist, why stop with fifty per cent.? Why 
pay ove-half and repudiate the other half? 
Why not manfully and honestly meet the 
full claim as it exists in law? The answer 
by which a fifty-per-cent. payment is 
sought to be justified, and which Governor 
Pillsbury made in his message to the leyis- 
lature, we do not regard as satisfactory. 


It is true that Mr. Chamberlain, the prio 
cipal creditor, and many of the other bond- 
holders made a proposition by which they 
agreed to accept half payment, and which 
was the basis of the Act of March 2d, 1881. 
When the proposition was made, the repu 
diating amendment of 1860 was treated by 
the state as valid. No payment of interest 
had been made and the people had several 
times voled down every proposition lo pay 
either principal or interest. In these cir- 
cumstances, the creditors, who made the 
proposition, said in effect to the state: 
‘* Pay us one-half, if the bonds in the way 
proposed shail be declared valid, and we 
will relinquish the other half.” The ob- 
vious theory of the creditors was that ‘‘ half 
a loaf is better than no bread.” They 
would be content with half payment, rather 
than lose the whole debt; and the reason 
was not that they preferred one-half to the 
whole, or desired to donate some $4,000, 00€ 
to the state, but because they hoped in this 
way to secure at least partial justice. The 
proposition was made after a repudiatior 
of twenty yeais’ standing. It grew out oi 
the fact that during this long period the 
state had refused to keep its promises anc 
seemed determined to continus this attitude 
indéfinitely. 

Now, however, the circumstances are 
most materially changed. The highes 
judicial authority of the state has declarec 
the Act of March 2d, 1881, and the repudi 
ating amendment of 1860 to be nullities 
This leaves the bonds just where they 
stood under the amendment of 1858, which 
authorized their issue, and setties the ques 
tion that it is the duty of the state to pay 
them, principal and interest, to the very 
last dollar. The proposition made by the 
bondholders in different circumstances, 
which was virtually a forced proposition, 
by reason of the state’s previous omission, 
does not change this duty by the breadth 
ofahair. It is now just as much the duty 
of the state to offer payment at the rate of 
one hundred cents on the dollar asit is 
to pay fifty cents on the dollar. The 
state by this bill, after having violated its 
own contract for more than twenty years, 
now construes the proposition made by the 
bondholders, in very different circum- 
stances, to be a permanent contract, binding 
upon them, of which it may take any ad- 
vantage without a violation of good faith. 

Gentlemen of the Legislature of Minne- 
sota, this is not honorable. What you 
snould have done is to meet the case just as 
it was left by the decision of your Supreme 
Court. Ifany of the bondholders are now 
willing to take half payment, then there is 
no objection to your accommodating their 
generosity by making half payment, and 
adding thereto a very polite resolution of 
thanks. But there is decided objection to 
woaking half payment the standard, whethe: 
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they are willing or vot, and, in effect, say- 
jog to them: ‘Take this or nothing.” 
They will, of course, take it, rather than 
nothing; but the state cannot maintain its 
honor while forcing upon them this ne- 
cessity. 


FAITH IN CHRIST THE ESSENCE 
OF SALVATION. 


Amone theobservations which may strike 
us with astcnishment, none is more impress- 
ive or more bewildering than that, among 
the creatures of God, the noblest of them all 
should be the only one to exbibit a fatal 
and well-nigh universal capacity for miss- 
{ug the end of his creation. In him alone 
the law of his beiog fails to display the 
characteristics of law. Its regulative force 
seems to be lost on him, and in a universe 
of order and of divine omnipotence he alone 
is left to possess in his freedom an opportu 
nity for missing the mark, which at once 
clothes bis life with its responsibility and 
its terror. 

How such a being, when once off the 
path, can escape the fatal operation of the 
eternal retributive laws that apply to him 
is a question which serious minds have 
pondered in all agesof the world, but which 
philosophy, pursuing a purely iutellectual 
direction, hasnever solved. A brilliant and 
gifted studevt of these mysteries recently 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Men say they cannot believe 
in eternal punishment. My trouble is to 
believe in pardon, I see man free and re- 
sponsible. I see the fact of sin and the law 
of righteousness, A lawisalaw It must 
take its course. How can a man escape its 
operation? What is there to exempt him 
in the fact that he is a free agent? Sinand 
punishment are to me the only certainties. 
I know nothing of pardon and cannot be- 
lieve in it.” 

To find a hope of pardon is tne first step 
to redemption, and to find that hope in the 
very nature of God and to embrace it is to 
be redeemed. This is what faith in Christ 
brings the believer to, and by steps of great 
simplicity. For Christ is a new or, at least, 
a further revelation of God. Why said 
you that there is nothing in this universe to 
apply tothe sinner but law and its righte- 
ous retribution? Was it not becausé you 
knew God ouly as law,and had not dis- 
covered in him the principles of mercy 
which give the sinner a hope? Christ is 
the higher revelation, which brings us to see 
far enough into the heart of God to know 
that there is mercy there. The fact that 
we are fashioned in freedom and enjoy the 
freedom of our minds would seem to be 
euough, at least, to imply that there must 
be something deeper and more hopeful in 
God than those inexorable views of his 
eternal and unswerving justice indicate. 
It is hard to believe that the good God 
could endow his noblest creature with such 
a dangerous gift as freedom without some 
merciful provision for his redemption in the 
very probable event of his using bis free- 
dom to get off the track. 

We can see that such a presumption ex- 
ists, but only a8 a speculation which Jeaves 
usin the dark. Christ is the first vivid 
answer which brings down from Heaven 
that knowledgé of God which enables the 
heart to say “I believe in the forgive- 
ness of sins.” To accept the solemn real- 
ity of sin and law, and toadmit to the 
mind the dread truth that our lives lie un- 
der the full force of retribution, is what 
the serious eandor of the human mind 
will always force it to do; but to see 
in God the elements of mercy and the hope 
of pardon is the first step to the sinuer’s 
redemption which he is brought to by an 
active faith in Christ. 

The curse and doom of bare ethieal en- 
deavor (that threadworn, dismal scheme 
which has gone by the name of morality 
aod which Bunyan personified as such) is 
tha! its seriousness and its zeal only bring 
it more directly under the crushing opera- 
tion of law and leave it still outside the in- 
uence of the hopeful, renovating, and re- 
demptive influences which uct on the be- 
liever who bas learned, his God in Christ. 
The mind is purified and redeemed by the 
truth that jies init; and when its knowledge 
touches the highest, when it grasps the viv- 
ifying acquaintance with God which is im- 
parted to it in an active faith in Christ, it 
experiences the truth that lies ip the divine 
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might know Thee and Him whom thou | 
hast sent.” ‘ 

To the un-Christian world there must 
always cling the doubt whether there is 
anything more than law and force in God. 
The un-Christian heart must share the 
same dark uncertainty. It is not the break- 
ing up of that doubt that is to be looked to 
to make it Christian. That is the method 
of rationalism, and fails because the first 
step canuot be teken. Doubt cannot be 
broken up without the preceding knowl- 
edge of Christ. The order of redemption 
begins with Christ. -When the sinner 
comes to know him, when he sees in him 
disclosed the heart of God and elevates 
him to his place, doubis of mercy fly away, 
the solid ground of pardon reveals itself in 
God, and he knows that he has laid hold on 
eternal life. 


P ° : 
Editorial Hotes 
On Jauuary Ist, 1882, we shall make a 
change in our method of dealing with sub- 
scribers, which we hope will please them, 
although its financial results may not wholly 
please us. Hitherto, like all other religious 
papers, we have availed ourselves of the legal 
right we have to continue THe INDEPENDENT 
to subscribers until they shall give payment 
in full and order it stopped. Henceforth we 
shall stop it at the end of the time for which 
itis paid. We do this for the simple reason 
that it oiten produces dissatisfaction if men 
are compelled to pay, even with law and 


justice against them, when they have not 
definitely asked for a continuanee of the 








paper. Such cases are rare, but we do not 
Wish to seem grasping vor unjust even to 
the unreasonable. Henceforth, those who 
wish the paper continued will say so and 
send the price of it, which is smal] enough. If 
they do not wish it, we will stop it and make 
them no trouble. Last year we gave up the 
system of premiums, That system was a 
necessary stage in the history of the develop- 
ment of the American newspaper. We gave 
itup because it seemed to_us that the time 
had come to appeal simply to the good judg 

ment of the public, which has been educated 
enough to distinguish the really good from the 
shallow or the meretricious, and which does 
pot need to be hired with pictures or books 
togive such an established paper as Tur In- 
DEPENDENT a trial. A similar reason of self- 
respect also effects usin giving up the credit 
system with our subscribers. We are williug 
to believe that they will want Tae InpePrenp- 
ENT enough to say 60, while those who pay 
arrearages on compulsion, after repeated dune, 
are not the subscribers we covet. We are 
trying to make the paper so good that it will 
be a necessity with all intelligent famflies; 
aud sucb families, we are sure, would rather 
pay three dollars in advance than pay an old 
bill; after long urging, and perhaps after a 
suit, at the rate of four dcllars a year. We 
hope our subscribers w.l) be pleased with the 
change, and remit their orders promptly when 
notified that their term of subscription is ex- 
piring. 





Verr interesting, if somewhat belated, is a 
review of Arnold’s “ Light of Asia’ in the 
October Catholic Presbyterian, by the learved 
Dr. J, Edkins, missionary in Pekipv. What 
strikes us is not so much Dr. Edkins’s thorough 
knowledge of Buddbism and his suggestions 
as to how far poetic exigency has compelled 
Mr. Arnold to select what is capable of beau- 
tiful elaboration fsom the great mass of Bud. 
dbistic fables, as the hearty appreciation the 
missionary eritic shows for the admirable 
ethical quality which there is in the religion 
of Buddha. He expresses the hope that the 
author will write another poem, which shall 
describe the concluding scenes in Buddha’s 
life. Certainly the story of the great teacher's 
death is full of moral and pathetic touches 
that might give similar opportunity with 
that of bis early life for comparison with 
Socrates or Christ. The assembly of the 
great gods esme down to behold him die. 
The multitude of bis disciples was deeply 
moved, as they gathered, after forty-five years 
of his teaching, and listened to hie last in- 
structioas. Witb stojcal ealmuess gad philo- 
sophical joy be, sang himeeif ivto the Nirvang, 
He died. Heo was laid tu & golden cofit. Hi 





wonde: “Tele is eternal lie, tons thay 


and, to meet her, he enjoyed a temporary resur- 
rection and bade her a respectful recognition 
and farewell. A deeply moving poem, as Dr. 
Edkins says, could be made out of this abund- 
ant material, The lack of Buddhism, he 
adds, is humility, the consciousness of weak- 
ness and sin, “ the reaching forth of pevitence 
to take hold of the Almighty arm of divine 
mercy.”’ It challenges God when it says, 
almost in the words of Jobn Stuart Mill 
“ Since, if all powerful he is not good, 
And if not powerful he is not God.” 
The very pith of Buddhism, he says, is found 
in the lines : 
“ Within yourselves deliverance must be sought 
Each man his prison makes." 
Dr. Edktus’s sympathetic attitade toward 
Buddhism, which might well be adopted by 
all missionaries, is indicated by his concluding 
comment on the following lines: 
“This is peace— 
To conquer love of self and lust of life ; 
To tear deep-rooted pass >n from the breast 
To still the inward strife: 
For love, to clasp eternal beauty close ; 
For glory, to be lord of self ; for pleasure, 
To live beyond the gods; for countless wealth, 
To lay up lasting treasure 
Of perfect service rendered, duties done 
In charity, soft speech, and stainless days 
These riches shall not fade away in life, 
Nor any death dispraise.” 
“This,” he says, “‘is heathenism ; but it is 
very beautiful heathenism.” 


We are glad that some of the Methodist 
papers have strong words of condemnation 
for the character of the prosecution of Dr. 
Thomas. No Methodist who believes in pun- 
ishing heresy can afford to pass by Rr. Hat- 
fleld’s speech without uttering a protest 
against its coarseness and abusiveness. A few 
such speeches would make heresy trials so 
palpably a curse to the Church that good meu 
would oppose them. The Church ought, 
therefore, to commission men to prosecute 
who can do their duty like Christians, and not 
like blackguarde. The New York Christian 
Advocate says bot * persouval abuse, nor coarse 
‘ness, nor vulgarity, nor personal bitterness, 
nor even levity should have place’’ in such a 
trial ; and the editor of the Pittsburgh Advocate 
cannot read ‘ without blushing such language 
as is reported to have fallen from the lips of 
the prosecution,” and be adds this scathing 
sentence: ‘*The case must bave been a clear 
one against Dr. Thomas, or the prosecation 
would have satisfied the court that they, not Le, 
were the parties guilty of—something.”’ It isan 
ungractous task which The Northwestern Advo- 
cate undertakes of shielding these prosecutors. 
It does not deny that such shocking words as 
we quoted two weeks ago came from Dr. Hat- 
field’s lips. We did not depend simply on the 
accuracy of our correspondent, but on reporis 
in The Inter-Ocean and other papers, and our 
remarks were not based on his impressions, 
which The Northwestern impeaches, but upon 
his facts, which The Northwestern does not im- 
peach. It makes no defense of Dr. Hatfield, 
save the implied excuse that his zeal aud the 
course of some of Dr. Thomas’s friends “ be- 
trayed”’ bim “into overspeech.”” But no 
provocation came from the accused, for it ad- 
mits that he was ‘calm, quiet, placid, bland,"’ 
and ‘gentle,’ and that his counsel, Emery 
Miller, is “‘ level-headed.’’ What, then, except 
a feeling of jealousy and personal dislike and 
lips accustomed to slang, could bave inspired 
and shaped the closing ‘argument’ for the 
prosecution? =e 

THE facts in regard to the constituting of 
the Thomas Commitiee do not seem to show 
unfairness on the part of the Conference, 
the bishop or the chairman, Dr. Fowler, whose 
judicial fairness is highly spoken of. ‘The bis- 
tory of the selection of tne Committee, as 
given tous by one eloseiy concerned in the 
trial, is as follows : 

‘+ Bishop Wiley presevted to the Defense a 
list of twenty-four names, asking them to se- 
lect from the list, if any were acceptable. The 

Jef: considered and returned the list, 
striking off sixteen and accepting eight. The 
Defense also submitted « list of seven names. 
Of this three were accepted by the Bishop. 
The Bishop then added four other names. The 
Defense looked them over, and, demurring to 
them, the Bishop said: *You do not wish 
to make the whole Committee, do you?’ The 
Defense said: ‘Not exectly.’ The Bishop 
then announced the Committee as acceptable. 
The Committee went out. After two days’ 
work, the Defeuse asked to challeuge the 
Cowwittee. The chairman beld that that 
could not be done then, that the time to do it 
was when the Committee was being covsti- 
tuted ; but that any new discoveries of unfit- 
ness in avy member of the select number 
would iv justice be considered. The Defense 
theo intimated that they did not bave a fair 
chance to ebsilenge four of the men. The 
chairmen then returned the Committee to the 
Conference, reported the case, and the De- 
feuse were allowed to challenge. Thep the 








other deacaniiet trom Poredige to see bis 


Committee begep orer again from the begin 
ving” . 


















THE concessions spontaneously offered by 
the Ritualists, of which we spoke last week, are 
given additional significance by the submission 
of the Rey. S. F. Green. This gentleman, who 
during a longterm of imprisonment has never 
wavered in his determination to die in bonds, 
rather than violate his conscience, now quietly 
informs his diocesan that he will: render can- 
onical obedience if set at liberty, and Bishop 
Frazer has asked Mr. Gladstone to release him, 

Mr. Green was defiant from the first. When 

his bishop called bis attention to the cherges 

against him, he refased to offer any explana- 
tion or evén tolook at them. While in prison, 
the Ritualists showed their sympathy in every 
way and, praising him as a martyr, exhorted 

him to be firm. It is not likely, therefore, that 

bis offer of submission was made without the 
knowledge of his supporters. [t was, doubtlese, 
advised by the gentlemen who, in conference 
in London, called a halt to the advance guard 
of Ritualism, and we take it as an indication 
that the London program is to be followed. 

The speech of the Rev. Berdmore Compton, 
one of the influential members of the London 
Conference, at the Church Congress, implies 
that much that is done in the name of Ritual- 
ism is not approved by the trusted leaders of 
that movement, and that many objectionable 
practices may be discontinued with their hearty 
approval ; but, while the flag of truce is flying 
over the camp, the battle by resolution, by peti- 
tion, and in the organ of the party, The Church 
Times, goes on with unabated vigor. The 
Church Association 1s still held up to con- 
demuation, as the “ persecution company,” and 
the bishops who donot help Ritualism on every 
possible occasion are excoriated by the ed- 
itorial lash ; but the metnods of the party are 
peculiarly its own and are quite as good as 
those of some of the Evangelicals. The spisit, 
for example, in which The Hock deals with the 
‘* Eirenicon ’’ is harsh and repulsive, 





The “Eirevicon” certainly opens the way 
tu a conference aud a compromise, if it does 
not furnish asnodus vivendi; but, whatever its 
fate may be, no one can doubt that the Ritual 
ists have gained much, They have enlarged 
the limits of comprehensiveness in the Chuch 
of England, and, if they will be prudent aod 
patient and restraip their excesses, their posi- 
tion in the Church may be made as strong and 
secure as that of the Evangelicals. The party 
of toleration was wever so strong as now. It 
has been reinforced from all sides, as the direct 
result of the war between the Low Church and 
Anglo-Catholic parties, to the satisfaction of 
the Broad Church School, which has bad its 
own share of trouble in the cases of Colenso 
and Voysey. If a rigid conformity be in- 
sisted upon, the Ritualists would not be the 
only party to suffer. This they have stated 
again and again, and they have claimed, not 
without reason, that falliog short in ritual is 
as bad as excess; but they have failed to di- 
rect attention away from themselyes. Dean 
Law, of Durham, brings out this point forcibly 
when he says that the law requiring copes to 
be worn by bishops, deans, and canovs in 
cathedral and collegiate churches has been re- 
peated more constantly than any other law of 
England, and yet itis almost universally vio- 
lated. Itis not a question of choice between 
the baldest service of the Evangelicals and 
the most elaborate ritual of the Anglo-Catho- 
lics, but of violation of law ; and, if a minisier 
may be put in prison for the wearing of 
eucharistic vestwents, why should not bishops 
and others be compelled to wear the cope? 
But we cannot see why either offender should 
be treated as a felon. 
lr is a quite common mistake to speak of 
ministers as lacking in knowledge and pene- 
tration in matters of business, especially of 
finance; but it sometimes bappens that, when 
laymen concerned In the management of 
benevolent interests become confused in the 
discussion of questions of income and ex- 
pensés, of loans and interest, and the like, their 
ministerial colleagues will set them straight. 
At the meeting of the Methodist General Mis- 
sionary Committee, last week, ove of the first © 
problems to be settled was: How much can 
the Committee properly appropriate for the 
coming year? The answer to this depended 
upon the probable income, the requirements 
Of the missious, and upon the amount of debt 
to be provided for. The indebtedness reported 
was $130,000 in round numbers, of which 
285,000 was « loan from an annuity fund. 
Bishop Foster and Dr. Buckley contended that, 
upon the showing of the secretary and treas- 
urer, the debt of the Society was ouly $45,000, 
and they seemed to make good their point, 
though the busiuess wen of the Committee 
were against them. The annuity fund con 
sists of Gonations from aged persons, from 
which they are to receive interest semi-annual- 
ly until death, when the annuity ceases and the 
money beeomes the Society’s. As the principa; 
pever cow be called for, it was argued that the 
$00 could vot be properly counted se debt 





The cherecter qf the debate showed that br. 
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Olin’s remark, at the beginning of it, that 


ministers knew nothing about financial mat- 
ters nad needed to depend wholly on laymen, 
was not well founded, at least in this case. 
Still, respecting the merits of this particular 
question, it would not be business-like to re- 
gard the sum in dispute as anything but a 
debt; a debt, however, which death will gradu- 
ally settle and which need not embarrass the 
Soclety. 





It will appear from the following note that 
Dr. Wortman, one of the soundest men In the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, does not agree 
with us ip some strictures that we made 
on the persoval management of the Reformed 
Synod, We greatly respect Dr. Wortman’s 
judgment, although is does not corroborate 
ours. His letter is, however, a prophecy ofa 
correction before long of the mistaken action 
of the Synod on the subject of strict sub- 
scription of creeds required of members, for 
our animadversion on which we have reccived 
the rebuke of the Reformed Christian Intelli- 
gewer, Our correspondent says: 

“To Tas Epitor or Tas INDEPENDENT: 


* T surely think you have been very consid- 
erably misled io regard to our last Synod. 
The session was one of unusual diversity of 
opinion; but the very best of Christian feel- 
ing, and the furthest remove from such pre- 
emptive claims upon the time of the Synod as 
has been complained of by your mistinform- 
apt. Some matters had been under the special 
charge of individuals, and they, of necessity, 
had to ask, and the rest of us were very glad 
to accord them, all the time needed for the 
presentation of their reports and so forth. 

‘The election of Dr. Mabon is very gener- 
ally conceded to have been a wise one. He is 
one af the :ipest scholars in the denomination 
whose specialty has been not so much inthe 
sue of preaching as preparing young men for 
advauced classes in the college or the the- 
ological seminary, who mingles with a de- 
ligbtful Christian spirit and an hereditary 
conservatism a wide learning and a large liber- 
ality of view; aod all which, I may say, all 
which eminently qualify him for the place, 
perhaps with the better graee, as personally I 
desiied one whom I thought even yet more 
generously equipped for that high position. 

“In regard to the Poughkeepsie Memorial, 
1 am heartily in sympathy with its spirit 
and its purpose and cannot understand why 
the General Synod (of last June) took the 
strange course it did; but evidently there 
was some misunderstanding of the intention 
of the Classis on the part of the Synod, and 
equally clearly there has been some misunder- 
standing of the spirit of the Synod on the part 
of the public, and, for one, I have a sincere 
hope for such a rectification of its action as 
will justify the spirit of the Memorial, satisfy 
the fair and firm expectation of the Classis, 
and set the Synod right before the Christian 
world. 

** Yours very heartily, 
** Dennis WORTMAN. 
“Fort Prat, N. Y¥., Oct. Sist, 1881." 


Hon. CHARLES BENEDICT, of Waterbury, 
Conn., died suddenly and very unexpectedly 
on Sunday, Oct. 30th, on board the steamer 
“Wisconsin,” on his way home from Europe. 
His remains were brought to this city and 
taken thence to his late residence in Water- 
bury, where the funeral services were beld on 
Friday last. The writer knew Mr. Bevedict 
during a period of more than forty years, 
and boarded with him when he, a brilliant, 
cheerful, sunny-faced young man, first came 
to New York, a clerk io the popular firm 
of Benedict & Burnham. His remarkable 
ability and business intelligence at that early 
period of his life was noticed by all who 
knew him. His winning and graceful manners 
and his sterling integrity attracted to him a 
large circle of admirers, all of whom, yet 
living, will sincerely mourn bis sudden deat. 
Mr. Benedict was avery successful business 
man; was happily connected with able busi- 
ness associates and officers in several large 
tirms and corporations; and be had a most re- 
markable and useful business career. He will 
be greatly missed iu the Church, and in many 
benevolent and philanthre@pic institutions, 
where he earnestly sought to do his duty asa 
faithful, practical, consistent Christian citi- 
zen. His deeply afflicted family has the sin- 
cere sympathy of a wide circle of devoted 
friends. 


Ir seems, according to the judgment of the 
Italian authorities, that the fruit-seller who 
was arrested in New Orleans and brought to 
this city, and here delivered to the Italian 
Government, is the real Esposito charged 
with crime and demanded for punishment, 
We are glad of it, since this prevetits what 
woul otherwise have been a gross injustice to 
an innocent man. This fact, however, is no 
answer to the objections which have been 
urged by ex-Judges Shipman and Choat tothe 





manner of his extradition. It still remains 


true that he was virtually kidnapped in New 
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Orleans by a private detective, who really had 


no authority to arrest him; that the whole 
proceeding ought to have been had at New 
Orleans, the place of his residence and where 
there wasample authority to conduct the ex- 
amination; and that he was in effect smug- 
gled out of the country in a precipitate and 
secret manner. We protest against extradi- 
tion after this fashion, whether it gets the 
right man ornot. Congress ought so to modi- 
fy the law for the execution of extradition 
treaties as to make such a method of extradi- 
tion impossible. We understand that a bill to 
this effect will be presented to Congress at its 
next session. 


Tue main plea which Guiteau makes for him- 
selfand which Mr. Scoville is getting bim- 
self ready to make for him is that of insanity. 
The form in which, as reported in the news- 
papers, Guiteau states this plea is the follow- 
ing: 

‘* Insanity, in that it was God's act, and not 

mine. The divine pressure on me to remove 
the President was so enormous that it de- 
stroyed my free agency, and, therefore, Iam 
not legally responsible for my act.’ 
This, which is a mere statement of the mur- 
derer, and, except as it may be a confession 
against himself, proves nothing, concedes one 
of the material facts necessary to support the 
charge of murder; and that is the fact that 
the accused understood the nature of his own 
action at thetime. Guiteau, in effect, admits 
that he meant to ‘‘ remove” or kill the Presi- 
dent, and that he did what as he knew was 
adapted and by bim designed to accomplish 
this result. There was no cloud over his in- 
tellect on this point. He bought, loaded, and 
fired his pistol with an tntelligent apprehen- 
sion of the consequences, As to his theory of 
a ‘‘dtvine pressure,”’ or bis belief in such a 
pressure destroying his free agency, making 
it necessary for him to do what he did, and, 
hence, rendering him legally irresponsible, an 
honest court and sensible jury will require to 
have the fact proved before giving him the 
benefit of it. A very easy way would be 
opened for murderers to escape hanging if 
the law excused thetr crimes on the theory ofa 
‘divine pressure” or permitted their state- 
ments to prove that they were legally insane 
in supposing themselves to be the subjects of 
such a pressure, It {s enough for the pur- 
poses of punishment if they knew the nature 
of the act or acts done and if they knew the 
act or acts to be criminal, and this the law 
presumes in every case until the reverse be 
shown by the defense. Mr. Scoville will, un- 
doubtedly, do his best with the insanity plea; 
yet the facts, as now known to the public, 
make Guiteau anything but a legally insane 
man. 





We learn from Governor Foster, of Ohio 
that President Arthur assured him that, in 
conducting bis Administration, be wi)l have 
‘*no enemies to punish, and does not intend to 
be used to punish the ies of anybody 
else.’’ This is terse and forcible rhetoric. The 
meaning of these words, if they really mean 
anytbing, is that the President will turn no 
man out of office because he is politically op 
posed to him and an enemy in this sense, and 
that be will not do so because he is politically 

d to body else. Assuming this to 
be ‘the meaning, then President Arthur, if he 
sticks to the purpose, will take a very import- 
ant step in the work of Civil Service Reform. 
This reform does not propose to reward polit. 
ical friends with Government offices for party 
services, or punish political enemies by turn- 
ing them out of office or excluding them 
therefrom. Its theory is that all the subor- 
dinate appointments to office should be based 
solely on qualification and personal character, 
without any reference to party politics. The 
theory of the spoils-hunters and the “ ma- 
chine’’ politicians is that the offices of the 
Government belong exclusively to the party in 
power, and that one of the first duties of the 
President is to give all these offices to his 
political friends, and practically proacribe 
every man who is not in direct sympathy with 
him. President Arthur is reported as saying 
that he does not mean to adopt the latter part 
ofthis theory. This is good as faras it goes. 
A consistent practice founded upon it will help 
to make bis Administration popular with those 
who believe in Civil Service Reform. 








Mn. CAMPBELL, of Salt Lake City, the candi- 
date for delegate in Congress from Utah, who 
received only a minority of the votes cast at 
the last election, but to whom Governor Mur- 
ray gave the certificate of election, on the 
ground that Mr. Cannon, the Mormon candi- 
date, who received a majority of the votes 
cast, is not a citizen of the United States and 
was not, therefore, eligible, brought a suit in 
the Supreme Court of Utah to test the valid- 
ity of Mr. Cannon’s pretended certificate of 
naturalization. Chief-Justice Hunter has re- 
cently rendered a decision on this point, in 
which he holds that, on the statements of the 
complainant and the admissions of the defend- 
ant, Mr. Cannon’s certificate of naturalization 





is entirely void on its face, and 
called naturalization is a nullity. Mr. 

is an alien, and not a citizen, and, hence, Gov- 
ernor Murray came to the right conclusion op 
this question of fact. Our criticism upon the 
Governor at the time was, as it now is, that it 
was not his province to decide this question, 
but the province of a court, or the House of 
Representatives, or both, and that, in giving 
the certificate to Mr. Campbell, he falsely 
assumed that the ineligibflity of the majority 
candidate virtually elected the minority candi- 
date, who was eligible. The legal trath is 
that, in the light of the decision just rendered 
by the Supreme Court of Utah, the election 
was @ failure to choose any delegate. Mr. 
Campbell was not elected, because he had not 
a majority of the votes cast; and Mr. Cannon, 
though he had such a majority, was not elect- 
ed, because he was not eligible. 

..Constant evidences strike us of the 
amelioration of the more corrupt features of 
Roman Catholicism under the influences of 
Protestantism and educatior. No such 
changes are to be expected by decree or defini- 
tion; but they are coming by the quiet drop- 
ping of errors. Here is an illustration sup- 
plied us by The Freeman's Journal. Its editor, 
lamenting that so little is done for the relief 
of the poor souls in Purgatory, says: 

‘In over thirty-six years of Catholic life we 

have not five times heard the duty of having 
masses said for the souls of their departed 
friends, and for other holy souls in Purgatory, 
inculeated from the pulpit! And ino most of 
these five times it was not done in the ringing 
accents that ought to have been used for those 
poor souls in Purgatory!"’ 
The writer goes on to complain that the duty 
of having marses sald is very much neglected, 
and that bishops and priests are {fu the habit of 
dispatching their rich memibers directly to 
Heaven. 

.- If, as The Central Presbyterian now as- 
serts, its effort in defending the Pentateuch’s 
account of the cities of the Hauran wasto show 
that there may have onee been a great many 
cities there, and not that the ruins of the 
cities of Og and Sthon stillexist in the “Giant 
Cities of Bashan,'’ then it did not express it- 
self clearly enough for us to understand it. 
That was not its apparent meaning. Weknew 
very well that bere and there is an inscription 
ona monument going back to a date before 
Christ ; but the cities are, as De Vogiie says, 
of a date “from the first to the seventh cen- 
tury of ourera,”’ while The Central Presbyterian 
made them witnesses of the victories of Moses 
and Joshua. 

.. The recent elections in Germany bring 
out strongly two facte in the German political 
situation: 1. The dictatorship of Bismarck 
has become obnoxious. 2. The assults on the 
Jews have roused the people to a defense of 
the persecuted race. Bismarck has courted 
support—now on this side, now on that—for 
power to carry out bis schemes; but he finds 
in the end that his majority in the Reichstag 
has slipped away from him. The abominable 
agitation against the Jews has received a most 
emphatic rebuke. The Jew-baiters have been 
defeated everywhere, and one of the most per- 
sistent of them, the Rev. Mr. Stoecker, court 
preacher, will probably lose his position. 

.. It is pleasant to be told by our Chicago 
contemporary that the court which is “‘ yet to 
pass on the case will do so as calmly as if no 
hot partisans had ever tendered their counsel 
or thundered their warnipg.”” The spectacle 
of a member of the recent court leading the 
way from the room in which the verdict was 
rendered triumphantly announcing ‘‘ The 
dog is dead |”? does rot speak highly for the 
judicial calmness of that tribunal. The influ- 
ence of the prosecuting counsel must have 
been very demoralizing, and we are gled of 
the assurance that it will not extend to the 
appellate court. 

....We see not a few comments disparaging 
to the churches, based on the assumed fact 
that Oscar Baldwin,the great Newark defaulter, 
is acommunicant of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
of that city. Such is not the fact. He was 
an attendant and a vestryman of the parish, 
but not a communicant of the church. There 
was in his life and character no apparent rea- 
son why he should not be connected with 
the church ; but he uniformly declined post- 
tively but decidedly to be confirmed. The rea- 
son is now clear, and the fact is so much to 
his credit. 

...-Cardinal Manning with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Bishop Simpson, and others on 
the same platform! Is not this astonishing? 
We remember that when the great theater 
disaster occurred in Brooklyn the Roman 
Catholic bishop could not appear on the same 
platform with Protestants at a public meeting 
called to inaugurate measures of relief. The 
lord mayor of London brought these distin- 
guished divines together in the Mansion 
House, for a noble object—the suppression of 
the opium trade. 

.The Louisville Courier-Journal predicts 
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that his so- | that by the Ist of next January Mr. Conkling 
Cannon 


will have the first position in President Arthur's 
Cabinet. This may be so, yet the prediction 
is equivalent to saying that the President will 
lose his senses and do one of the most foolish 
and ill-advised things that any President ever 
did. If he wants to ruin his ewn administra- 
tion, and divide the Republican party, and 
give the Democrats an easy victory in 1884s 
then the surest way will be to Conklingize his 
administration. 


-+++Mr. Seth Low, being the Republican can- 
didate for mayor of Brooklyn, said in one of 
his speeches, last week : ‘ There is no man, n0 
set of men, no class of men, no kind of men 
that can do so much for me that I should feel 
under obligation to any one of them in the 
mayor’s chair, except to treat each and every 
one of them as my fellow-citizens.” This is 
the doctrine for every man elected to office. 
We have never seen it better stated. 

-- The Petersburg (Va.) Index Appeal says: 
“No man ought to send a challenge, and in 
the present state of public opinion in Virginia 
no man can afford to decline one.” The law 
even in Virginia makes the killing another in 
a duel an act of murder; and yet no man, if 
challenged to fight a duel, can afford to de- 
cline the attempt to commit this crime. The 
public opinion of the state is in favor of mur- 
der when committed in aduel. Is that it? 


. «++eThe Jackson (Miss,) Comet (Dem.) gives 
the colored people warning after this fashior : 
“If there is bloodshed on the 8th of next No- 
vember, let no colored man say that he was not 
warned intime. If you are satisfied with the 
present government, stay at home; for, if a 
conflict should oceur, you know who will be 
the victims.’’ That is to say, if you attempt 
to vote, you will very likely be shot. 

....Mr. MeLaugblin, the Democratic “ boss” 
of Brooklyn, who for many years bas been the 
supreme dictator of the Democratic party in 
that city, is said to have retired from the 
business altogether, proposing hereafter to be 
simply a private citizen. When all parties get 
rid of such ‘‘ bosses,’’ we shall have a better 
state of politics anda better admivistration of 
government. 

..-The Guion steamer ‘ Wisconsin” last 
week brought to this city three hundred and 
sixty fresh Mormon converts, on their way to 
the land of the Latter-Day Saints. It is by the 
system of importation, as wellas by births, 
that Mormonism is recruiting its ranke in this 
country and will continue to do so until the 
Government sternly takes hold of the crime of 
polygamy. 

....Secretary Blaine is reported as express- 
ing the purpose toretire from the Cabinet in 
December, and also expressing the opinion 
that the next Cabinet will be Grant from top 
to bottom. If this means that General Grant 
willbe the Republican candidate for President 
in 1884, we think that the Secretary will find 
himself mistaken. 

....Dr. H. W. Thomas, in an interview with 
areporter of The Inter-Ocean, which repub- 
lishes Mrs. Swisshelm’s article in last week” 
INDEPENDENT, on Dr. Thomas, says that it is 
substantially true, although one or two names 
are wrong, and the color is here and there too 
strong. 

..The fact that District Attorney Corkkill 
is to be assisted at the trial of Guiteau by ex- 
Judge Porter of this city is an assurance that 
the side of the prosecution will be ably pre- 
sented. It is eminently desirable that this 
case should be thoroughly as well as fairly 
tried. 

.-The First Comptroller of the Treasury 
decides that Guiteau’s witnesses, who reside 
more than a hundred miles from the District of 
Columbia, cannot be paid any fees for their at- 
tendance at his trial by the Government, since 
the law expressly fixes this limitation. 

....The delays in prosecuting the “ Star- 
Route’’ cases are certainly to be regretted. 
The sooner the swindlers and thieves are tried 
and, if convicted, punished for their offenses 
the better in the effect on society. 

....A weeping beech, a pyramidal oak, and 
a buckeye and silver fir have been planted 
about the grave of President Garfield, as ap- 
propriate symbols of the man whose body is 
there taking its long sleep. 

...-Today is the 400th anniversary of 
Luther’s birth. 


Publisher's Department, 
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A PAIR TEST. 

Tnx contract for supplying the United States Gov- 
ernment with 80,000 pound’ of baking powder has 
been awarded to George V. Hecker & Co., their Pér 
fect Baking Powder having been tested by Dr. Edwatd 
G. Love, the Government chemist, and rec ded 
by him for its excellé aiid b it tained a 
higher pércetitage of gis (which means that it will 
friake lighter bread and biscuit) than either the 
“Royal” 6r ay of the other cream-tartar baking 
powders which he examined. 

It will thus be seen that when Hecker's Perfect 


Baking Powder is submitted to an impartial test its 
superiority is acknowledged, and the popular verdict 
soemphatically cxpressed in its favor is fully sus- 
tained. 








GEORGE V, HECKER & CO., 
No. 203 Cherry Street. New York. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


Ir is Lng 4 to what lengths newspapers will 
fi in order to sitet the vepetesten ot inet. mere 
eral and ente sing than their com 
more than cinty years The Cleveland Herald has been 
the leading paper of Northern Ohio, having the 
widest circulation and the mGeenee. 








Herald is and always has been a clean n paper. 
This fact, combined with the vigor, ability, ‘ona ir- 
ness of its editorials. the wide range of the topics dis- 
cussed, its high literary reputation, and the excel- 
lence of its family and agricultura! departments, has 
made it the favorite in thousands of homes, whilst 
the completeness and accuracy of its market re 
have established it as authority in commercial cir- 


cles. 

The Herald has for many years given a premium to 
yearly subscribers of its weekly, and this year has 
made an offer that surpasses all previous ones, as it 
does all offers made by other popes. Each subscriber 

of the Weekly receives by mail, securely protected, 

a photograph of President Garfield, 18x22 in size. It 
is made from a negative taken and copyrighted by J. 

F. Ryder, Cleveland's famous poaceueenes: Tt is the 
same picture that was placed at the head of 

ident’s coffin, as his y lay in state in he pant 
catafalque in Cleveland, and it is pronounced by his 
personal friends the best likeness ever secured 

The Herald is an eight-page, sixty-four- column 
paper, has the lerpest weekly of any in the West, and 

ow it can send this picture to its weekly subsoribers 
for $1 25 per year surpasses all understanding. 

Sonate copies of The Herald are sent free. If.w 
receipt of the picture by subscribers, satisfaction is 
not given, it may be returned. and the money will be 
refunded. Address The Herald, Cleveland, O. 


GREAT-ATTRACTIONS. 


eears. Stern Brothers are now offering at 





branches of their trade, and among them the famous 
Alexandre Kid Gloves. for which they are now the 
sole agents in New York. These eevee for some 
forty years or more have always regarded bv 
} = e trade as the best article of the “kind tm Ls Atal 

© congratulate this enterprist Prospero 
pS In La their recent effort to Lat, the public 
with t t goods the market affords. In cd 
other ‘Roartnins Messrs. Stern Brothers intend to 
present equal ¢ attractions. 


OOD CLOTHING. 

Tne old.established clothing house of Devlin & Co., 
Broadway and Warren Street, this city, is now crowd- 
ed with business. This firm hasbeen so long estab- 
lished that old gentlemen are still ve patrons who 
peed to net their clothes here when bo This fact 





every state fin the Union. best clothing for wee 
least money has long been the motto of the hou 

viin .& Co.'s customers are sure to be well satished 
with their clothes, in style, price, material, and 
workmanship. 


A GooD OLD AGE 
may be reached gracefully by any woman who will 
preserve her fairness of skin and fresh, brilliant com- 
plexion. This can doubtedly be lished by 
the use of “ Champlin's Liquid Pearl,” which is guar- 


anteed a perfectly harmless preparation of many 


years’ reputation. Ask your druggist for it. 
ee 








ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of A 
drews's Razar.in another column. This sterling 
journal is one of the best exponents of fashion now 

fore the public. always original, fresh, and in ad- 
vance. The offers they make are { cre as stimu- 
lant to increase their circulation, a f giving some 
thing for nothing will accomplish aie they are 
sure of success. They are reliable and any one who 
tres can easily secure the articles they speak of in 
the advertisement. 





Huckive’s HERMETICALLY-SEALED Sours are now 
sold by leading grocers in all sections of the country 
and their popelerity is constantly growing. For 
twenty years they have been before the public. Only 
the best and most ay iano ingredients are used in 
the preparation of these soups and they are. when 
_,: ready for eth 2 use. Ask your grocer for 





In addition te, your county paper, which every 
citizen should take, yon need a good city weekly. 
p= A Cactanatt Weekly Times will eost you yout Sl a 





AN OLD DOCTOR’S ADVICE. 

It was tee mh in God and keep your bowels 
open.” For urpose many an old doctor has ad- 
vised the habitually costive to take Kidney- Wort, for 
no other remed M 80 effectually overcomes this con- 
dition, and that without the distress and Sree 
which other medicines cause. isa 

les Don’t fail to use it. “Translated Srom the 3 Now 

orker Zeitung. 


MALARIA IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 


gton is no Sein —o 
iw 

died by the introduction of the Su or Sanitarv A 

pliances of the MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 04 Beek. 

man Street, New York. 








THE celebrated Dover Ege Beater is advertised in 
another column. The warrant ia a wonder. Allcan 
afford to have ‘such an article. It is perfection itself. 

EE 


BaRLow’s INDIGO BLUE. sy ana WASH BLUE, 
and most liberal measure. D. S BERGER, Pro 
prietor, 233 N. Second St.. Philadelphia. 
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THERE will be a public meeting in behalf of the 
New York Christian Home for Intemperate Men at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, corner of Broadway : md 


34th Street, on Mondat, Nov. 14th. at 7:45 P. mu. Hon. 
William E. Dodge, President of the Hom me, will pre- 
side. A statemert of the work will be made A the 


president manager, Mr. Chas. A. Bunti ad- 
dresres will be mad by Rev. H. C. Potter, D- Rev. 
S Ireneus Prime, D.D., and Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, 
D.D. Theré will also be short addresses from rom mem- 


bers of the Home. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


OnLy StoRE, 171 BROADWAY, Cor. Cortlandt 8t., N. ¥. 








Sotme time ago a commtinication appeared in THE 
SUN which expressed great sutprise at the writer's 
not being ate to buy a stilt of clothes ready made 
large enough for him, atid hie measured only 44 taches, 
cliest. A copy of that well-krown and ably-conducted 
paper, “BALDWIN'S MONTHLY.” which éamie into 
my hands a few dayé ago, contains the followiiig iténi, 
which I clip from the editorial page. i feel suré of 
doing large men a favor by publishing it ti your 
widely circulated paper. 

Yours, in sympathy, A LARGE MAN. 


EXTRA LARGE MEN, 


A man need not be of gigantic propore 
tions to require an extra size. ‘*‘ There 
is no suit of clothes in this house large 
enough for me,’’ said a jolly member of 
the **Fat Men’s Club,’ one day last 
week, when he was met by a polite 
salesman in the retail warerooms of 
BALDWIN the Clothier. ‘‘Oh! yes, I 
think there is,’’? said the salesman, at 
the same time showing the gentleman 
six different suits, all of which were exe 
tra large sizes. A selection was soon 
made, and the purchaser remarked : 
‘*¢ Twenty dollars saved, when I come 
pare the price with that which I paid 
for the suit 1 had on when I came in 
here. That suit cost me Forty Dollars 
in a custom shop. This one, a better fit 
and of just as good quality, I am buy- 
ing for half the money.” 


JANES & KIRTLAND, 


1S MURRAY STREET, 
ARE PREPARED TO DO AT SHORT NOTICE 


Furnace Work 


FOR HEATING 
Charches, Stores, Banks, and Dwellings. 
MAKERS OF THE 


Fox, Janes, and Walker Furnaces, 
REPAIRS DONE PROMPTLY. 


The Trade supplied with CASTINGS. 
Now is the time to all FURNACES PUT IN 
ORDER FOR THE WINTE 


The Celebrated | Beebe Ranges. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for Butldings, 
IRON STABLE FITTINGS, 
HAY-RACKS, MANGERS, Etc. 


HOUSEFURNISHING. 


CROCKERY, CHINA, GLASS, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
Brass Fire Coods. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 6038 SIXTH AVENUE, 
___1338 and 1340 Broadw®y. 
~ HUCKINS’S SOUPS.—Hermetically Sealed. 














Tomato, Mock a. Ox Tam, JuLIZNNE, Pra 
¥, CHICKEN, MACARO! v , CONSOM™:. 
OKRA, MULLIGATAWKEY, "Sour aND Boumu, GREED 


TURTLE, 

Put up in cans, ready - immediate u:+ 
Convenient for nye em Save time ai ¢ 
trouble of coo! % and delicious qualit: 
warrant 5 urchasers t‘at 


eee ustructions 
none but HOCKINS’S be sent the 
Sela» py} Leadin 


Grecers Ever hore. 
INS & CO,, y.. Boson, Mase 


- HUCK 
whe MAGIC CURT 
is the most su rer 


LARI s — for Chills, Povers. a 


all cther ay CE of = malaria. A full substit:: 
xes scent. 50 pfilis tn: 
"hoa bt cents; 6 boxes. $2.50 


CGEORCE TALLCOT, Proprietc: 
191 Fulton Strect. New York. 













HALL, ELTON & GO., 











THT 


GREAT SALE OF 
BEST AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH, 


at $1.25 PER YARD, 


THESE ARE THE BEST GOODS IN THE WORLD. 


A SPLENDID LINE OF NEW PATTERNS 
WILL BE OPENED ON MONDAY, 
OCT. 17th. 


CASH OR CREDIT. 


J. W. CROSSLEY, 


140 AND 742 BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR PLACE 





WM. ESTER & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACIURERS 09 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GAR MENTS, Ete, 
4 West (4th Street, New York. 


The Self-Adjusting Knitted 


STOMACH BANDS, 


so extensively used through- 
out Europe by ladies and 
gentlemen, for the protec- 
tion of the Stomach and 
Kidneys, are imported sole- 
ly by 

SAM’L BUDD, 


Corner Broadway and 24th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Sent by mail to any ad- 
dress. Price, $2. Send size 
of waist. 








EAT.I 


OVERCOATS AND SUITS. 


Immense Stock 


or 


NEW STYLES 


AT 


PRICES. 


ALL 


DEVLIN & C0., 


Broadway and Warren Street. 





PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRIES! | 





FINE AMERICAN-MADE HARNESS 


Far Superior to London Harness. 





PETERS & CALHOUN COMP’Y, 
No. 691 Broadway. 


LAP-ROBES, HORSE-BLANKETS, WHIPS, Etc. 
















Bond for Titustrated Catalogue. 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Y. ears of service. 





Pla & CO., Brattleboro, vt 








Electro- Plated Wars, German Silver and A abi Spoons. 





Factories, Wallingford, Conn, 


The “NIAGARA.” 
Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, Wew York. 
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ARNOLD 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Hosiery and Underwear {n Silk, Merino, 
and Lambs’ Wool for Ladies, Misses, and 
Gentlemen. 


BROADWAY AND “19th STREET, 








ARNOLD 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


High Novelties in Velvets, Plushes, An- 
tiques, Silks, Satins, Dress Goods, etc. 


BROADWAY AND 19t STREET, 





ARNOLD 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


The importation of Fall Novelties now 
complete in Interior Deeorations, Furni- 
ture Coverings, and Upholstery Goods. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


el) 


Financial, 


THE NEWARK BANK FAILURE. 


Tne news of the failure and utter ruin of 
the Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark, 
supposed to be the strongest and best man- 
agcd bank in the State of New Jersey, 
came upon the public last week like a clap 
of thunder in a clear sky. The directors 
had no idea that there was anything wrong 
in the condition of the bank, and not the 
remotest suspicion as to its solveney had 
reached the public ear. A week ago last 
Sunday Mr. Oscar Baldwin, the cashier, 
assembled these directors and politely in- 
formed them that for the last eight years 
he had been secretly and irregularly loan- 
ing the funds of the bank to Messrs, 
Nugent & Co.. and that, as the result, some 
2,400,000 of these funcis had disappeared, 
rendcring the bank hopelessly insolvent. The 
directors opened their eyes with amazement 
at the unexpected revelation, They are a 
body of wealthy and good men and them- 
selves large stockholders in the bank, and 
if five hundred thousand dollars or even a 
million would have carried the bank along, 
they would have subscribed the money onthe 
spot; but, when told by Mr. Baldwin, their 
previously trusted cashier, that it would 
take at least two millions of dollars to save 
the bank from an immediate collapse, they 
gave up in despair and ordered the follow- 
ing notice to be posted the next day on the 
doors of the bank: 

‘Closed, on account of statements affect- 
ing the bank made by the cashier to the 
board of directors, which are now under- 
going investigation.” 

The history of this failure, as it has been 
brought before the public, is simply the old 
story of official rascality, commenced and 
continued, without being discovered, until 
too late to avert the result. Mr. Baldwin 
was a highly respected citizen and a thor- 
oughly trusted cashier. The directors had 
the fullest confidence in him, and, indeed, 
were so sure that his judgment would be 
right and that his integrity was more than 
bullet-proof against all temptation that 
they left the affairs of the bank for the most 
part to his management, and did not think 
it worth while to verify his statements and 
Sgures by s careful examination into facts. 
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Baldwin said that it was so, and they 
knew Mr. Baldwin and would not for the 
world imply the slightest doubt as to his 
integrity. What Mr. Baldwin said they 
believed. His mere word was absolute 
proof as to any fact. 

Mr. Baldwin, however, by hisown shows 
ing, at length stands before these tnsuspect- 
ing men as a deceiver, a Sar, a thief, a forg- 
er, and a perjurer, und that, too, through 
a series of years, without the slightest 
previous suspicion on their part of the fect. 
**Who would have thought it?” they whis 
per among themselves. ‘‘How could we 
be so mistaken in the man we knew so 
well?” Ah! gentlemen, you did not know 
the man. Your negligenes of the diities 
which you owed to the bank, to the stock- 
holders, and to the general public kept you 
in profound ignorance of the ren! man with 
whom you were dealing. By that negli- 
gence you furnished him with facilities to 
be the man he was, and, indeed, opened 
the way for temptation to assail him and 
prove his ruin and the ruin of your bank. 
This negligence has exposed you to the 
severest condemnation. So far as you are 
losers by the rascality of Mr. Baldwin, no- 
body has or can have much sympathy for 
you. If you had to pay every dollarof debt 
of the bank beyond its «assets, the public, 
right or wrong, would regard it as justice. 
Tliat mun who is a bank director in name, 
but not so in fact, because he neglects the 
duties of the office, is guilty of a preat 
wrong to the people. They understand 
him to bea director in fact, and his good 
standing is one of the reasons for their con- 
fidence in the bank. If he is simply a 
figure-head, then he deceives the people. 
He is not and he knows that ke is not 
what he assumes to be. 

The great lesson, often taught before, 
yet seldom so impressively taught as in 
this case, is that bank directors should 
adopt some system of examination, to be 
put into practice at short intervals, by 
which they will know to a definite certain- 
ty the exact state of the bank under their 
direction, taking nothing for granted in 
this respect, trusting no cashier or presi- 
deni, but subjecting everything to the 
test of the most rigid scrutiny. This can 
be done, and, in order to do it, nothing is 
needed but the purpose to do it, accom- 
pnnied with a moderate share of inventive 
good sense. We can ip ten minutes tell 
any board of bank directors how to do it, 
for we know how it is done in other cases. 
We call the attention of banks in this city 
and everywhere else to& the necessity of 
adopting at once such a system of exam- 
inations, as a protection against swindling 
by bank officials or others in any direction. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue collapse of the Mechanics’ National 
Bank of Newark, on Monday, Oct. 81st, 
occasioned a general “upsetting” in the 
movey market. The announcement that 
the cashier, Oscar L. Baldwin, had stolen 
$2,000,000 of the bank’s funds had the 
effect of causing a general distrust, and, as 
a covsequence, the rate for money immedi- 
ately advanced to one-thirty-second of one 
per cent. per diem, in addition to legal in- 
terest, which rates continued until Wednes- 
day, when fuller particulars were made 
public in reference to the probable loss 
which would have to be sustained by the 
bank. Since then money has been com- 


paratively casier and particularly in 
the late dealings. The market closed 
at 38 per cent. Many causes con- 
tributed to the rapid decline in the 


rates. The disbursements of the Treasury 
Department, and also the city treasury, for 
November have been very large, amount- 
ing to nearly $10,000,000. The Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury bas ordered the 
purchase of $2,000,000 worth of bonds per 
week at par and accrued interest during 
November and until farther notice. The 
large quantity of gold which has arrived 
has also tended to increase the decline in 
rates. Holders of Government bonds were 
accommodated at 4and 5 per cent. Time 
loans are less difficult to obtain and are 
now quoted at 6 per cent. Prime merean- 
tile paper is sold at 6 and 6} per cent, 

U. S. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market opened strong, and grew firmer as 





but the demand soon weakened aud at the 
close the following variations are noted. 
Extended 6s are up } per cent., extended 
5s fell off per cent., 4s also declined 4, 
43s were steady. The registered bonds of 
the last-named issue are now quoted ex- 
dividend. In regard to the intended week- 
ly purchases of extended bonds by the 
Treasury, it may be stated that, as the ex- 
tended 5s are now sellingat 101% and 102, 
which price only includes six days’ inter- 
est, itis not likely any of them will be 
sent in for redemption. ‘The extended 66, 
on the other hand, are quoted at 1014 and 
and 1014 and par, and accrued interest up 
to Wetlnesday, Nov. 9th, will amount to 
101}. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 
Bid Bid. 4sk’a 
ty continued. ily 40D | Currency te 2613 
2a: Toor coe. 113 | Hang Currency 86, os tg 
48, 1907, reg... -- 11644 116441 Currency és, ‘90.133 
48, 1907. cou .... 116% 11644) 

A Washingion dispatch says: ‘‘It is 
understood that the Government has deter- 
mined to take cognizance of the specula- 
tion in Confederate bonds, and will notify 
Great Britain that any moneys on deposit 
belonging to the Jate Confederacy are forfeit 
to the United States, and that these funds 
(ifany exist) must not be paid to redeem 
Confederate obligations,” 

The London jourtials é@mphatically repu- 
diate the story thatthere is any funds of the 
character above referred toin the Bank of 
England, and itis alleged that the Confeder- 
ate bonds are worth no more than their 
weiglit as old paper. 

The reduction of the national debt for the 
month of October was $13,821,458.87; the 
total disbursements of the Treasury for 
October, $16 183,562; total cash in Treasuty, 
$240,960,971.22, United States notes held 
for redemption: certificates of deposit, $8,- 
310,000; refunding certificates, $598,050; 
gold certificutes, $5,207,920; silver certifi- 
cates, $66,327,670; fractional currency, $7, 
093,151.92; cash balance available, $144,- 
498,448, 


Gotp AND Siiver.—The total importa- 
tions of goldand silver for the weck at the 
port of New York amounted to $1,493.084. 
which with the amount previously reported 
makes $54,017,091 received since the first 
day of January. The total exports for the 
week amount to $507,500, which with the 
amount exported since the first day of 
January makes a total of $9,838,912, 

The following is a statement of the coin. 
age executed at the United States mints 
during the month of October, 1861: 


Phin 





Denomination. No. Pieces. Value. 
Eagles .........e-c0cee-00-- 648,500 $6,485.0°0 
Half eagles «+. 755,000 3,775,000 
Total wold... ......--+0+++- 1,498,500 $10,260,900 
Staudard silver dollars. .2,350,000 2,350 000 
One cent, bronze........ 4,350,000 48,500 
ABETCH ALE ....... 00000 eee 8,103,500 $12,658,500 


Although there are $66,000,000 in silver 
dollars in the Treasury, this amount is so 
near that of the silver certificates that the 
Treasury has but a small number available 
for its ordinary business and the exchange 
of silver certificates of gold coin has been 
suspended. 

The following figures from the report 
of the Director of the Mint are claimed 
to be more than mere estimates, as 
they have been so accurately and care- 
tully obtained. They show that the 
gold production was $36,000,000 during 
the year, and that of silver $39,200,- 
000. California furnishes almost half of 
the gold ($17,500,000). Nevada is next 
to Colorado in silver production ($10,900,- 
000) and Utah next ($4,740,000). Nevada 
is next to California in the production of 
gold ($4.800,000) and Dakota third ($3,600, - 


000). Colorado is $400,000 behind Da- 
kota. The following is the estimated pro- 
duction of the mines in this country for 
five years: 

Year. Gold. Silver. 
BADD. « ccvegesoangesasceuane $38,000,000 $39,200,009 
WMD... .ooee ec cerceescs comes 35.990,000 40,812,00 
a sccamoedines 51,206,380 45,231,825 
WE csevsosssascaceseeoreas 46,897.390 . 39,793,573 
ERE EE 30,929,156 88,783,016 


Forercn Excuance. — The market for 
foreign exchange opened. strong, but on 
Wednesday became dull and the posted 
rateS were marked down }ceut,to $4.81 
for 60-day bills and $4.85 for demand. 
Toward the close there was a firmer feeling 
and actual business was done at a conces- 
gion, of only 4 tof cent, as against 4 cent 





to 1 cent earlier in the week. The export 
of produce has been light, as has also the 
movement in cotton to England; but there 
has been a compensating derand for the 
latter commodity from France and the 
Continental ports. 


Bank Statement.—The weekly state 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing-house on Saturday last 
shows an increase in loans of $4,096,- 
400 and an increase in deposits of $4,- 
043,700. Tne demand for currency 
from the South has caused a loss in specie 
of $154,600 and in legal-tenders of $440,- 
600, and an increase in circulation of $60,- 
400. The movement for the week results in 
adecrease of surplus reserve of $1,606,125, 
but the banks still hold $3,104,675 in excess 
of legal requirements, against $1,732,125 a 
year ago. 

The following table gives figures in de. 
tail: 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Denostte, 
New York.. $8,362,000 $1,707,000 $250,000 7.560.000 
Manhattan. 7.459.000 1,496,000 133.000 6,529,005 
Merchants’. 6.940700 1,187.400 710.000 6.473.500 
Mechanics’. 7.293.000 1,865,000 $39.000 6,198,000 
Cnion....... 4919.400 641.000 595.800 4.253.800 
America 8.480 200 1,350,400 586.200 6.2 5400 
Phenix. .... 8.465.000 595,000 24,000 2.998.000 
- 7,307.700 $,671.800 196,000 8,801,609 
Trad’smen's 8.246.700 804,700 €6000 1,942,300 
Fulton...... 1,775.500 488.300 150.409 1.519.100 
Chemical... 12,903,100 2,033.800 892.900 12.798. 700 
Mer. Exch.. 8,895,100 883.000 467,600 8,06).000 
GallatinNa 4.172.400 711,700 78.500 2,351,600 
Btch &Dro. 1.664.100 821.100 48.600 1,482,400 
W'chs.&Tra. 1,047,000 156,000 142,000 1,101,000 
Greenwich. 959,900 24,500 146.400 976090 
Lea, Manuf. 2.704200  $53.900 127.500 1.873.900 
Sev'nth W'd 934.900 199.400 653,800 918.400 
St’teof N.Y. 9.197.200 605.500 182.300 8.027.100 
Amer. Ex... 19.418,000 2.566,060 450.000 10.737,000 
Commerce.. 14,648.500 2,214,800 604.890 8,205,200 
Broadway... 5.208,900 763.500 168.900 $.804,600 
Mercantile. 6.002.190 1,029.900 499.500 6.756.800 
Pacific...... 2,118,100 411,700 181,300 2,458,500 
Republic... 5.167.300 458.400 207.900 2,673,000 
Chatham.... 9,298,100 479.690 $2.600 8,482,500 
People's 1,558,000 118.990 79.000 1,756,400 
North Am.. 2,632,500 854.000 208.000 2.704 300 
flanover 7,863,200 860.700 996.100 7,549,600 
Irving...... 2.925.400 410.700 189,490 2.580200 
Metropoli'n 14.749.000 8,081,000 164090 11.814000 
Citizens’... 2.024309 200,300 297.310 2.156.090 
Vassau..... 2.916.600 242,700 488900 2.694990 
Market..... 8.064.000 620.090 124.800 2.619.800 
St. Nicholas 2,216,200 405.590 61.600 1,883,300 
Shoe & Lea. 3,307,000 707,009 108.000 3,235,000 
Corn Exch. 4.721.300 490.690 §=154.000 = 8.526.800 
Continenta! 6.754.890 1,742,890 196.790 6.809.590 
Oriental.... 2.029.300 21,300 881.200 1.800.000 
Marine..... 8.128.000 639,000 197.000 3.563.0 0 
imp. & Tra.. 19,391,900 6,719,900 206.100 22.971.800 
ee 16,237,400 4.717.500 502.400 1€,852.000 
Moc. Bkg,As 1,039,600 147,29 41.690 749,100 
North River 992.300 87.500 179.700 1,077,400 
East River.. 1,061,600 107.500 83.500 847,000 
Fourth Na.. 17,913,400 8,503.400 475.600 16,787,600 
Cent. Na.... 2.972.000 455.900 1.883.000 8.27.00 
Second Na.. 3.465.000 509,000 260.000 3.725.000 
Wiath Na... 6,704,700 1,104,100 292100 §.415,000 
First Na.... 12,979.000 8,355,000 121.900 14,241,000 
Third Na 5.504.890 1.053.800 828.100 6,627,900 
N.Y.Na. Ex 1,499,200 192.000 115900 1,968,100 
Bowery..... 1,790 790 = 210,000 §=179.900_~—s:11, 507.800 
B.9.00.<+. 1.585.210 28690 490,190 1.991.200 
Ger. Am. 2,508.400 260.300 42,61 2.179.800 
Chase Na... 3,976,500 1,129,300 77,900 4,531.106 
Fifth Av 1,916.400 391,900 145500 2.053.100 
German Ex. 1,875.0 40.100 187.090 1,519 109 
Germania... 1,468,500 61,400 136,000 1,665 200 
J. S. Nat... 4.489.000 1,27'500 48,900 4.942000 


Totais.......819.850,900 60,913 590 15,211.800 292,(82,500 
Tne. Dee. Dee. Ine. 

Compar's....$4,006,400 $155,600 $440,600 $4.048.700 

Giensingn, weehending Oct. 29th, 1891, 881,124,248 74 

Nov. 5th, 1°S1, 1,021 882.159 85 

Balances, week ening Oct. 29th, 1881, 32,450,957 70 

e Nov. 5th, 1881, 87,175,489 72 


Bank Strocks.—The closing quotations 
at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 





Bid. Asked.) _ Bid. Asked. 
Ex...1° os |Mercherts’.. ..145 - 
*; at....... 162 — |Wercha’ts......19 — 
Chemical....... 1781 _ Wetronolitai .. -170 - 
es 20 — |Nassau.......... 198 10% 
Commerce...... 130 _- Singh ‘Nat’ nal...120 — 
| i bat) Po Ea. seseseres _ "h08, 
rst Nation enix...... _— Mf 
Fourth Nat’l...127 — |Repnbiic. 144 
Fulton a — St. Nichias 114 125 
Leather Man't.. — 1°0 |Stateof N.¥....119 — 
Marine....... ..145 150 |Tradesmen's....114 115 
Market.......... 3 — 


Srock MaRrketT.—Speculation on the 
Stock Exchange received a heavy blow, cn 
the opening of business for the week, iu 
the announcemert of Newark bank 
failure, and, as a result, prices fell off from 
one to eight points, which were not re- 
covered unti! the latter pert of the week. 
when the tendency was of a bullish char- 
acter. The change was attributable to 
the reported large purchases of trunk line 
shares by Mr. Vander ilt, and his success 
in securing the co-operation of the English 
trustees toward assuming the contro] of 
Erie at the approaching election. _ The 
report of the United States Treasurer was 
construed as indicative of a more liberal 
policy on the part of the Government fn 
future in the matier of letting out surplus 
accumulations. The order for the weekly 
purchases of bonds also had a resssuring 
eflect, ; 
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Outsiders have shown a more courageous 
front aud have manifested greater disposi- 
tion to venture on the rising market, éhough 
their courage partakes much of the temer- 
ity of a person determined to take a bath 
in cold water in the middle of Winter. 

The prominent feature of the past few 
days hus been the increased speculation 
in fancy specialtics, some of which show 
a marked advance in prices. The follow- 
ing are the highest, lowest, and closing 


quotations for the week: 
oe rg wor 









Sales. 
Adams Express........ sece 275 oa — 147 
American Express. 06% = 954g 
Arkansar RR...... 81 81 $1 
Alton and T. H........... oS 54 tad 
Alton and Terre H. pf...... 100 «=—83 cs) 3 
American Dis. Tel... ....+. 10 «658 so 58 
Boston Air Line, pf......... 200 G44 60 60 
B.,C., B.. and Nosth........0 580 «= 82 80 82 
Canada Southern...... 283.810 65% 68 BASS 
Colorado.......... 8,020 5256 650 5236 
Central Arizona. 100 1%CidSCADG 
Central Pacific 9656 84% 95% 
C.,St.L., and N.O. ....06.. 8,000 85546 78g B54 
c.,C., C., and Ind.. 96 91 9454 





Ches. and Ohio.........0. 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf.. 
Chee. and Ohio, 2d pf.. 





c., C., and L. C........ ee 1510 21% 21 21% 
C., B., and Q........ 4.100 13044 186% 139 
Chicago and Alton........«. 1,255 1314 120% 181 
Chic. and Omaha........+++ 5,020 42 4! 41% 
Chic. and Omaha, pf...... 8,000 1035g 102% 103 


Chicago and Northwestern, 75,731 127% 123% 126% 
Chicagoand Northw'n, pf. 3,875 141 185% 130% 
Chie., MIL, and St. Paal.... 75,032 110 107% 108% 


Chie., M., and St.Paul, pf... 18 122 122 122 
Cin., 8S. and C...... cosccecee 5,800 5644 48 5554 
Clev. and Pitts...........60 100 189 189 199 
Cameron Coal.......... sovee 7.200 BOY 87% 87% 
Del. Lick., and Western..111,260 12814 126% 127% 
Del. and Mudson..... ..... 7.000 100% 108% 109% 


Den. and Rio Grande...... 136,713 84 801g 83346 
East Tennessee... ... se 
East Tenneasce, pf... 








Han. and St. Joseph........ 2,200 6G 9514 96% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf.... 6,609 11454 112% 118% 
Homestake Min..........++. 125 19% 17 19% 
Houston and Texas........ 800 90 90 «690 
Illinoi, Central...........++ 4,650 132% 190% 13216 
Ind., Bloom.. and West..... 11,922 651 “4 50 
Keo. and D. M........ccseee . 10 2% 24 24 
Lake Shore 

Lake Erie und Western..... 2,750 47% 46% 47% 
Long Island..........0-0000++ 200 556 55g 551g 
La. and Mo. River .......... 100 18% 1834 18% 
Louisville and Nashville.... 11,810 96 V1 95% 
Lou., N. Alb., and C,........ 200 67% «65 OT 


Little Pittsburgh..... 







Manhattan Beach. 
Mary land Coal..... 
Mar!posa...... ecce 
Mar. and Cin, Ist p 
Memphis and Char 


Mil. and L. Shore 8.700 51 ) 
Metropolitan. .. 36.150 10% 261g Big 
Michigan ¢ ‘entral.. 85,168 9554 % (847 
oo bue ano Vhio........ 3,417 § 36 3 ] 
Mo., Kan.. and Texas...... 5.025 4 Yj 42 

Mo. and aye cove. coe 


Morris and kssex......... ‘ei 120 1 
Nash Chat. mone Af Louis.. 4,100 os 138 ‘ais 
New Central Coal 





N. J. Centrai.......... 057, 
N.Y. Central.......... 1 40! 
z Y. and New Haven 170 

2 Me Be at 115% 108% 110 





8.950 
bey ane Western. 301,900 47% 4444 47 


1 W., pf.i... 12,740 907, 
Ik oar Western, pid. 2,800 % ba + the 
Northern Pacrfic...... -- 10,525 4016 38! 40 
Northern Pa: a, pfd.. 54.604 R2q 7 82 






Ohio SOutherD....ccccssesss 2300 26 24 25 
Omo and Miss ee ‘ 

Orevon, R.. and \.. 
Ohio Central exe cone | Ee ‘ 
Ontario a see atennsne’s 20 BHlg 






1 
Quicksilver....... 1°00 15% 18% is* 
uicksilver.pf....... eo 700 =Bllg 6 61 

ch.and Pitts... -- 1,800 $1 27 50% 
Rock Island........ --- 24°92 135%, 194 13516 
Robinson Mining....... eee 7145 18% 10% 10% 
Richmond and Dan.... ... 10.065 115 1034g 115 
Rich. and Alleghenv........ 2,00 41 88 41% 
St. Paul, Min., and M 550 119 107% 110 
Standard Mining 20 
a 





. ~ 3, 

St. L —_ San oy ; Bn < 

*t. L. and San Fran., itp 107% 106% 1 
Tol., Del.. an =: i 
Union Pactfie.. 
Texas and Paci 


ooo 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac.... 64.915 49 4 bs] 
Wab., St. L.. 82,610 





ng and P., pf..... RONG 
Wells-Farro Exnress.......- 29 135 185 1285 
Western Union Tel.. - 4.970 RI% BR RAT, 
United States Exnress.. 610 76% 7446 T4hg 


FINANCIAL ITzMs _ * mecting of the 
stockholders of the Norwich and New York 
Transportation Company, held last week. in 
Norwich Conn..the following directors were 
chosen: James H. Wilson, of Boston; 
William T. Hart, of Boston; Frederick J. 
Kingsbury, of Waterbury ; R. Suydam 
Grant, of New York: Simeon E. Baldwin, 
of New Haven; Francis H. Dewey, of Wor. 
chester; W. Bayard Cutting, of New York; 
Charles W. Copeland, of New York: and 
George W. Gill. of Worcester. The 
directors elected James H. Wilson presi- 
dent and Oliver L. Johnson, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer. , 

The sale of preferred treasury stock of 
the North Horn Silver Mining Company 
an advertisement of which appears in an- 
other column, will commend itself to the 
attention of investors, The property of 
the company is situated on the famous 
Horn Silver Ledge, which is now consid. 
ered by the hest authorities the richest sil- 
ver-bearing vein in the world. Experts 
who have examined the North Horn Silver 
property express the belief that, with devel- 
opment, it will rival its néighbor in the pro- 
duction of the precious metal. An advan- 
tage which this treasury stock possesses 
over every other mining stock now on the 
American market is the assurance of in. 


7 caeening 





terest | to holders during the time the mines 
are being developed and of an extra profit 
long after they shall have arrived at the 
dividend-bearin wage. The Mutua) Trust 
Company of New York guarantees the 
payment of 15 cents per share yearly for 
six years to the holders of this trtasury 
stock, or more than 7 per cent. on the price 
at which the stock is now offered,— 


ne. 

Messrs Clark, Post & Martin announce 
that, owing to the retirement from active 
business of some members of the firm of E. 
W. Clark & Co., the firm is dissolved. 
Messers H. A. VY. Post, Archer N. Martin, 
and Charles C. Pomeroy have organized as 
the successor firm, under the name of Post, 
Martin & Co., and will conduct banking 
and general railway commission business at 
the same place,34 Pine Street. All of the firm 
are well qu:lified to carry ou ihe business in 
which they are engaged, and, with ample 
capital combined with experience, they 
cannot fail of success, 

Mr.. Windom, late Secretary of the 
Treasury, has Leen restored tohis old place 
in the United States Senate by the Legisla- 
ture of Minnesota, by a vote of five to one. 

Agitation for repeal of the 2-cent stamp 
tax on bank-checks has been renewed by the 
bankers, who are sending blank forms of 
petition to Congress all over the country. 
The change was recommended by Secre- 
tary Sherman, last Winter, and discussed at 
length in Congress, but with no result. If 
the internal revenue system is to be modi- 
fied, this is » good place to begin. The tax 
on matches ought to come off, too. 


DivipenpDs.—The Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co. has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable Nov. 30th. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Orrice or Fiex & Hatcn, ? 
No. 5 Nassau STREEt, 
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In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
receive the accounts of responsible parties in good 
standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 
whose character and standing are already known to 
us, we require satisfactory references before opening 
an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries, and give the 
bes t information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments cr other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. 8. bonds or 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges for National 
Ranks in the Banking Department at Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our “Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds” 
will be sent. postpaid, on application. 


_FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Excha onc t 
Ezeh dnd rea Britain, 


COMMERCIAL and elias CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








2r 





91,000 SHARES 


Preforred, Registered Treasury 
Stock 


OF THE 


Herth Hora Silver Minune Company 


OF OTAH. 
INTERES? AT 7 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. PAY 
IN NUARY let AND JULY 
Yet, FOR SIX YEARS GUARANTEED AND 


THE MUTUAL Taust COMPANY 
OF NEW | YORK. 


The North Horn Silver } Mining Compan x, witha 
ized under the laws of the State of New Ye York. a 
capital of $4,000,000, in 400,000 full- paia an 

on title to th the 


southwest 0: t Lake City. 
Spanish mine is only 1,500 toot from the Horn Silver 
ine and the croppings of t! the North Horn Silver 
in many ages thow a width of 180 feet of 


vein matter. sneerning, th Ledge, 
Professor J.8. Newberry, of the Columbia School o: 
iM and in both this country and 


body of silver ore known to existin any 

mine in the b+ ~ oll And a: “The Horn Silver 

is to as having a he asce’ ed 

ere than any other silver mine 4m es oe in- 
of the richness of the 


er Mine poeta S et 
© properties owned 


Co been on 
formerly su ——- ot the Horn Silver, and his 
report is in — 4 Professors — and Clay- 
2 iis report, 6a: 

laims em o pete of the vein 
known as The Horn Silver, this a = bf 
applied te the vein from the it location 
it, because of the Immense an a boay 


surface features ry ~ ot the | vein 
wavepcin the several claims "mentioned are, my 
opinion, indicative of a Svaleable property or rz F oO 





ore at no great dep’ w_of no vein in the 
West that exhibits s features 80 > favorable to the de 
ree ment of a great nor one with the same 


developments that I feel so safe in recom. 
sooner to the Ite far-famed neighbor, the 
Horn Silver, with the same — ine, yee no com 
}~ ny n, but ata depth of one hun feet It had no 


All of the North Horn Silver 
~— tunnels and two sbafts, are now inn ——— 
Tunnel nese in a heavy body of rich cop oa 
E. Bam’ berger, the well os merchant of 
Salt. ‘Lake Cx. ae un date of May 27th, 1881, writes 


rr ecerning th’ rt 

: h ay cori ly this morning and visited the 
mines of the North 4 Silver tistackory I found 
the develo | in a most — = 


x pectat: 
are now sin rt 4 on the Great Re bite ant 
cross-cu the vein of the Wolcott. Both of these 
workings are in mineral corresponding — it. of 
the Horn Silver and of a mucif more prosting 
acter than the Horn Silverever had with the same 
amount work. Furthermore, the croppir 
these mines are the same as those of the Horn awe 
The Great Republic and Wolcott veins are m1 
to 200 feet wide and [ do not think there is another 
vein of this extent in the pounter - I tell you now 


Superintendent yy is + the work with all 
DO ~~ coapers. and most compctent man in 


The followin is an extract from_the report of the 


Spetial Cor fee sent out by the Board of Directo-s 
'n July last to OxAMine the property: “a Sound in 
the Spanish Tunnel a fine _— of | one 


ey are putting down 
a ‘shaft also in this Xo which has already reached 
a depth of 50 feet. In com y with Mr. Tim Foley 
of Leadville, we descended the shart, and found ali 
the workings in a solid body of low-grade galena ore 

roving with depth and very promising. We next 

ited the Vanderbilt mine, and there found a tunnel. 
whieh is now in 38 feet, workings a! pA 
mineral. The next anne ited was the Wolcott, 


the ecntinuity of the immense vein running through 
this great property. Several hundred feet iow we 
found the Cope Tunnel, which is now in 65 feet. This 
tunnel has ex a vein of copper ore showing a 
width of Soom to 25 feet, yielding about 80 per cent. 
run in 45 feet h 


able Ir ~H on the continent.” 

f was written, further de 
ve in have heen made, which warrant the = 
lief that; with ean outlay of less than $100,000, t 
company will be able to place the rgines ina Mividend. 
naving condition within the com year 

The entire amount of the treasury stock of the com 
pany remaining unsold (91,000 « ving n 
parsueses by a Syndicate, an offer of the same is now 
made for subscription by the und at $2.10 

rshare. 
a By snecial contract between the Syndicate and the 
Mutral Trust Company, a fond sufficient for the pur- 
rose has been deposited with the Trust Company t« 
cov 7 the interest on the yan oA stock fora P period 
of *ix yerrs 

intenene wi will be adjusted to commence on date cf 
an ripti 

The fonlowine is the form of the guaranty of inter- 
ert which fa printed upon the face of the certificates 
ond signed by the proper officer of the Mutual Trust 
Company : 

THE MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
will for six years from date negpet pay fifteen cent: 
ner share per annum on the represented br 
this ce cuidoste, payable semil- ennually on January i«t 
and Julv 1 Treasurer 

New ton. ae? 8€8=86hoe 

Fifteen cents per share is capes to 71-10 per cent 
per apnum upon the subscrip 

Allotments will be made in full of amounts of 
#2500 and under, and the remainder will be allottec 
pro rata for emounts exccetiog & $z,500. 

Checks in payment may be ‘aade payable to the 
order of the Mutual Trust Company bit gt or t« 
the undersigned, and shoul! accomp ub 
ecription Subscriptions will be veossved until t'« 
20th dav of November, 1851. at 3 o’clock P. ™., and the 
allotments made on the foliowing day. 

Apriications may be made 


THE MUTUAL TROsT COMPANY, 
115 Broadway, New York: 
THOMAS J. HURLEY & CO., 
18 Wall St., New York, 


w cove maps, reports, and fu'! information can he ob- 
tal 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find sepectes advantages for 
the convenient safekeeping of the same, peubdec tonl 
*o thefr personal access and control, at th 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, - 
OPPOSITE OT, PAUL’S CHUROR, 


orto 








(LLys, Bounen &Jennins, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine ot. — RewYore 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposite 
issued, + 


Bonds and Stecks beught and sold on com- 
mission and fall iuformation given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 


All matters pertaining toe a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


SAFE INVESTMENT. 


The well-known lowa Loan and Trust Company, of 
De Moines, [owa, offers for sale, in sums of $200, $300, 
$500, $1,000, and upward, at par and accrued inter- 
eat, its 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


red by real estate to mertenges which are among 
the < Sneeees securities ever offered to investors. The 
mpany hess a capital of $250,000, fully paid, and its 
px eb tion for conservative management fs well = 
bh bentures run from three to te 
co a are payable, interest and Rk f at the 


falas ank, New York. They are safe « 
g jet, fu rticu- 


pam 
h references of the highest character, 
application. The Company chal- 
fonges basal chesest investigation. 


Address, 





Cc. E. FULLER, Treasurer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


New Yorx. City, Nov. ist, 1881. 
N VIEW of the proposed retirement from setze 
business of some members of the firm of E. W 
& CO., the partnershi heretofore oapeting 
under the firm’ name of CLA POST 
bankers and railway ——— nS Bg is this 
day Geotivod b meteal comsen ro ~ th ‘ 
partner 8 auto: e firm name in 
Uquidation. - 


ae w. CLARE & CO, 
ARCHER N. MARTIN. 








Post, 
84 Pink St. (P. O. Box 2000), 
Ew Yor«k City, November Ist 1881. 
We beg to state that we have succeeded to the 
business of C POST & MARTIN, and have en- 
tablished the firm of 


POST, MARTIN & CO. 
for the transaction of a 
BANKING 
and 
GENERAL RAILWAY COMMISSION BUSINESS, 
in which we have had large —— 


Martin & CO. 


a. POST, 
ry Giant N. MARTIN 
ARLES C. POMEROY. 
The Safest Investments in the World. 
WATLR-WORKS LOANS. 
0.508 Provigenee, R. L, gold 6s, due 1900. 
000 Erie, 78, 
Foro Joliet, til. a, due 1010. ‘ 
$8,000 Silver Cliff, Col., 10s, 1 
5.000 Charleston, 8. C., 5s. 1011. 
10,000 Kanras City, Mo., Gold 7 1606. 
50,000 Sarkar Tenn, , 68, 1 


100,000 Santa Fé, N. M., Gold 21 
For sale by A. ieee. -“ Cedar 81 St. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA, AND 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY CO. 


6-per-Cent. Second Mortgage Bonds. 
INTEREST 1st JANUARY AND JULY 
PRINCIPAL JAN, 1st, 1901. 
FOR SALE BY 


A. ISELIN & CO., No. 48 Wall St. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing t in 











will do well to write wot 9 call on ‘the old Banking 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
r) ret. NEW V 
11 WALL a , BEY yim ate 
— oes Commission 





SS OREY TO LOAN, 


wn urchase at fair rete Endowment Life Insur- 
nee Policte ictes, not oY le to children in event of 
death of insured, m en policies having a cash 
surrender value: “Give name of company, number, 
amount, and when due. 
HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JARVIS, CONKLIN: & 60., 


LOA Zz. BRO 
AS CITY, ao 
egotiate Mu: astanmes ielding SEVEN AND EIGHT 
PER CENT. NET to the investor. 
No better investment is offered than our Three ami 
Five-Year Rond and Mortgage Loans. Correspondence 
solicited. Write for circulars, blanks, and references 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


"PENNSYLVANIA | RAILRoap | Company, 
TREASURER'S DEPARTMENT, 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. ist, 1881, 
HE Board of Directors has this day deci a 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of FOUR PER CENT. 
on the ar stock of the Company, clear of all 
taxes, pay. yable in cash,on and after ‘ovember 30th, 
to stookbo aide raas registered on the books at 3 P. m. 
October 3 
On Nov bl 80th dividends will be pote ts LJ women 
only; after that they must wait their turn with other 
stockholders. JOHN D. TAYLOR. Sossamon. 


CE OF THE FARMERS’ 1A AN AND 
OU COMPANY, No. Exc ey ot 
() iri S7., NeW YORK, October 19th, 1881 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. 
on the capital stock of this mens baw been de- 
clared payable cn and after Novembe 

The transfer books will close on the 2h Inst. and 


non the ist x. 
—"s — 2s. ROLSTON, President. 


THE _|L AKE SHORE AND uM ICHIGAN 
SOUT KN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Ror — ‘s Orric®, GRAXD CrsTma Deron, 

New York, September 27th, 

The Board of Directors of this Com 2 ‘have this 
‘ay declared a quarterty dividend of a per conte 
oe its capital stock, payable on TUESDAY, the first 
November next, at thie Mg The transfer 
moka wilh be closed at 3 o'clock fr. », on Saturfay, 
the first day ot Sider, whe fon MY ‘ve reo Ss 

the morn a e fourt ay of Novem 

next, “s zd. ORCESTER, Treasures, 














Commercial. 


THE DEBT PAYMENT. 





Tae reductiou of the public debt for the 
last four months is as follows: 


Sksedccccsanannananannesves=es $10,078,028 98 
IL scicdeidecisendieabeaiiied 14,191,228 82 
September... -. 17,488,641 00 
GEOR BEB, 000000 cccccccce cccccvcce 18,381,458 87 

965,064,945 07 


This rate of reduction, if continued for 
the whole of the current fiscal year, would 
make an aggregate of more than $165,000,- 
000. The annual interest upon the public 
debt just after the close of the war, now 
sixteen years ago, was in round numbers 
$151,000,000, and now, as the result of re- 
funding and persistent debt-paying ov the 
part of the Government, the annual interest 
Niahility has been reduced to $61,000,000, 
and of this interest reduction the sum of 
nearly $18,000,000 has been taken off with- 
in the last sixteen months. These figures 
presenta record that is without any pre- 
cedent in the history of any national debt 
that ever existed. They show a people of 
immense wealth. 

The reduction of the debt is, of course, 
due to a large surplus in the receipts of the 
Government over and above its expenses, 
including therein the interest to be paid. 
This raises the question whether it is expe- 
dient to continue the present rate of taxa- 
tion for the sake of paying off the debt in 
this rapid manner. We are of the opinion 
that it is not expedient, and, hence, that 
Congress would be wise in so revising the 
tax system of the Government, including 
customs duties and internal revenue taxes, 
as to lessen the surplus and pay the debt 
at a rate not exceeding $50,000,000 a year. 
We see no good reason why this genera- 
tion should be so heavily loaded with the 
work of payment, and we do see ample 
reasons why some taxes should be repealed 
altogether and others should be reduced. 
We believe that it would be better to pay 
the debt at a slower rate and take a longer 
time for making the entire payment. Let 
the future take a fair share of this burden. 





CONFEDERATE BONDS. 





One of the queer things in the history of 
speculation is the movement which has 
sprung up in regard to the purchase of 
Confederate bonds. Everybody knows 
that the so-called Government of the Con- 
federate States, by which they were issued, 
is absolutely defunct and has been ever 
since 1865, with not the remotest possibility 


of a resurrection. The Constitution for- 


bids the payment of these bonds, either by 
the United States or by any of the states, 
and nothing can be more certain than that 
this prohibition, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, will know no change. 

Astothe story of a large deposit, amount- 
ing to $17,000,000, in the Bank of England 
to the credit of the dead Confederate Gov- 
ernment, The Pall Mall Gazette \ast week 
said: ‘‘ There is no truth whatever in the 
statement that there isa large amount of 
money in the Bank of England which was 
deposited to the credit of the Confederate 
Government and is available for the pay- 
ment of Confederate bonds. We believe 
it does not bold a single penny and doubt 
whether there is any such money in any 
bank ip this country. The whole story is 
a gross fabrication and fitting product of a 
speculation that has no substantial founda- 
tion.” The London Zimes makes a similar 
statement, and warns the public against 
**buying bonds intrinsically worthless on 
the faith of such rumors.” 

Millions of these bonds have been sold 
at the rate of from three to five dollars per 
thousand dollars, which certainly would be 
cheap cnough if they rested on any founda- 
tion to give them a commercial value. The 
simple truth is that they are worth just as 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


much as the , and no more. We 
ad vide the lio of the bonds to get rid 
of them as fast as possible at this price, 
since if they keep them they will get noth- 
ing for them. The Southern people will 
never pay the debt or any part of it by 
voluntary subscription. 
ed 


DRY GOODS. 





THere has been a noticeable laxity ia 
the animation of the dry goods market dut- 
ing the past week, but the volume of busi- 
neds Was by no méahs unsatisfactory for the 
time of year. Buyers have been less pressing 
in theirdemands and all new business has 
been restricted to immediate wants, caused 
principally by the scarcity of goods upon 
the market and the inability of manufac- 
turers to meet the demands made upon 
them for deliveries. The volume of sales 
for the past week has reached considerable 
size, chiefly through deliveries on former 
orders, and the probability is that there 
will be but a moderate amount of new busi- 
ness done for several weeks to come, ip 
consequence of orders being so far behind 
with manufacturers. That this isa very 
satisfactory, as well asexceptional showing 
for this séason of the year is & matter upon 
which comment is superfluous. There has 
been a steady movement in staple cotton 
and woolen goods, hosiery, shirts, and 
drawers, etc., and the market has been ex- 
ceptionally strong, from the scarcity of 
many cotton fabrics, which bas acted as an 
incentive to many of the leading houses to 
commence operations for Spring trade, by 
placing their orders for future delivery. 
The jobbing trade was influenced some- 
what unfavorably by the mildness of the 
weather, which checked the demand for 
heavy Winter fabrics but the'results of the 
Fall business so far have been of avery sat- 
isfactory character. Values have changed 
but very little andthe tone of the market 
continues strong, with very encouraging 
prospects. 

Corron Goops.—There was a fair de- 
mand for cotton goods for immediate dis- 
tribution, and further larger orders for 
goods to be made were placed by some of 
the leading jobbers The tone of the mar- 
ket is exceedingly firm, and, though few 
additional price changes have occurred and 
agents are apparently willing to seil at 
present rates to the extent of the stocks 
actually on hand, orders for goods to arrive 
are in most cases accepted ‘‘at value” 
only and many makes of brown, bleached, 
and colored cottons are likely to appreciate 
in the near future. 

Print-Clotha have been less active, but 
prices are firmly maintained at 4c. for 64x64s 
and 3c. for 56x60s, which figures are 
mostly declined for ‘‘ futures” and holders 
are not very eager to accept these prices for 
** spots.” 

Prints.—have been quiet, selections hav- 
ing been chiefly confined to such reassort- 
ments of choice styles as are required for 
freshening stocks. Trimming prints are in 
moderate request and indigo blues are 
moving steadily. Nearly all printers have 
stopped the manufacture of dark fancy 
prints for the season, and stocks of desirable 
work in agénts’ hands are much smaller 
than is usually the case at this time of 
year. 

Dress Goons have been in strictly mod- 
érate demand, and the jobbing trade in 
both worsted and cotton fabrics was com- 
puratively quiet. Prices are without quot- 
able change and the most staple worsted 
goods are generally firm at ruling rates. 

Wooien Goops.—The market remains 
unchanged. The large business already 
done in Spring woolens causes a natural 
lull in the demand for these at present, and 
future business will likely be unimportant, 
compared with what has been done. Values, 
however, rule firm and moderate deliveries 
are being made, while a fair aggregate of 
new orders is being received. For Ken- 
tucky jeans the request has been light and 
irregular, prices ruling low but steady. 
There t nothing new in heavy clothing 
woolens, and other descriptions of woolens 
are as at previous accounts. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The movement of foreign goods during 
the week has been light and the demand 
has been of a hand-to-mouth character, 





though the season’s trade so far has been 
healthier and attended with better results 
than for some years past, and importers are 
looking forward with more confidence to 
thé coming of next season than they did 
the present one. Values remain unchanged. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 


For the week 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port.............. $1,882,726 $1,226,975 
Thrown on market............... 1,862,844 1,436,017 

Since Jan. lst: 

Entered at port..............6.-.++ 98,052,418 109,986,500 
Thrown on market........,...... 101,489,137 104,213,826 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 
FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST 6 STYLES. 


Out-of-to’ wn residents are on 8 y invited to give 


their attention to our 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON, 


Sulhes ves receive un 
yentiony as on is Tis obtained. 
SILKS AND CAT, A SurEe anp CLOAKS. 
DRESS rte” o °v “e — SUITS. 
MILLINERY. . 
Domzstice. o ” o UNDERWEAR 


—_ o o ~ 
LINENS. o o LACES. 


— w o— 


»° JONES *-. 


+ ” 





lly prompt at- 
be ify. +5 ha 





"« Fancr Goons. 
o 





j\kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St.. 
New York City. 











°° JONES 


° r] 
SHOES. oO o Cutlery. 


o — 
c CROCKERY. 
isa —— 
o GLASSWARE. 


o 
a”. 9 REFRIGERATORS. 


—_ @ 
Upholstery. 0 
a= °? 
FURNITURE. o 
o 
Lace CURTAINS. © 


Canrers, Roses, ure. Vv ‘Moteavet’ @ Goovs. 


35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


JONE JONES 





weer. 18th Btn 


NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





ALL ARTICLES LES FIRST CLASS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
£LTIES BY EVERY STEAMER. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT STOCKED WITH CHOICE 
AND DESIRABLE GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 

-  Gilks, Dress Goods, 
Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, Boys’ Olahings 

Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 

Laces, Embroideries, Linens, 

Ladies’ Underwear, Ribbons, 

Feathers, Hats, Suits, Cloaks, 

Fancy Goods, Toys, Dolls, etc. 

AT LOWER PRICES THAN AT ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., N.Y. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 








{November 10, 1881. 


Exclusive Novelties 


Velvets and Plushes, 


together with a superb collection of 


Black and Colored 


Dress Velvets, 


Now on Exhibition. 


ALT SMa & Cl 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (Oth Sts. 





An extraordinary offering of Supe- 
rior Silks at LOW PRICES. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. have 
transferred from their wholesale de- 
partment to the retail counters of their 
SILK DEPARTMENT about 10,000 
yards of Damasse, Brocatelle, Satin 
Stripes, and other goods suitable for 
Combination Dresses and Kilt Skirts 
at the very low price of $2 a yard, 


about half the regular wholesale price. 

This is a rare opportunity to pur- 
chase new and desirable SILKS at 
prices lower than similar goods were 


ever before offered. 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co., 


8 WEST lérs ST., 9 RUE DE CLERY’ 
NEAR FIFTH AVE., PARIS, 


IMPORTERS. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


in FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS and ROUND HATS. 


Bonnets and Bots of our own make. Great sale of 
VELVET, Bar SEAL, BEAVER, AND FELT UN. 
MMED BONNETS AND HATS. 


an plain guleves Ostrich Plumes and Ti 
the be best st gualt TS ip t variety. Fancy Feath 
be Stu = most beautiful and varied 
escriptions 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


LYE SHES. SAT 
RIBBONS, | VELYI ETS, PLUS SATINS, LACES, 
NERY WARES of all kinds, 


at greatly re wITUne TURES arranged to order. 


and am exhauaticas Woe Dern 


N. B.—The * “Artifical eee Guide,” "with carefully 
Illustrated Catalogue. will be mailed on application. 


FLORAL DRE! 





. &C. 
Samples of this Silk and an Illustrated Bc ok 


of Rules for using the same sent on receipt 
of aScent stamp. Address 


EMBROIDERY 


" sar 
INDO 











NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





Stern Brothers 


Wos. 32, 34,36 West Twenty-Third ; 
SIXTH AV 
ork City 


DWAY AN 
mT Baaiees tae Bot 





MUR, NEW YOR 
eo Celebrated 


loves. 








FORMERLY SOLD BY A. T. STEWART & CO. 





ee | 4 Undressed, —_ Buttons 


ince a all sant of tee. count 
iy dup trate ne. as con 





ary a full description of our 
-d upon application 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS DENIMS 





















































































Review HAY AND STRAW. ma 
- eck Market . Shipping, per 100 Tbs........... — & @ — 
—_—_—— 1 Awmoskeag......... 17 iOtis, BB... ..- 000. 1s We ly eT Oe a Timothy prime, ver 100 Tbs. oe = ‘a 1 » 
TO EVERY MERCHANT AND VERT | Boston 7" 4 BS 18 LFor the week ending, Friday, November 4th, 1881.) on sien es 4 TS 0 @ — 80 
ee A" IN THE UNITED STATES. Col'mb'n pra yA RS ue SY ct ; Lane Rye Straw, —% @— 4 
os cee dda aeie (Ole O8rn.e eT Mc, “| GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. | Long RyeSiraw, © -...— 75 @— 
BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, GINGHAMS. OFFEE. 
: 1 po 0 pra - 10 Manchester ........10 . thotece........ 8 @I8 COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 
— 10 |Lonsdale...:... 36° 105 Amoskeag ........ 104 | Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice 
“ ve 10) Caaibite 28 10 eRe access epbic 6 ay — 124 | Santos, Choice to Best......... “ff aah NEW BUTTER. aan 
, 4 asa Ree... 1h, Wile MYEtS die Like . seeceeis 
Alleada:s gered ro HP pee riod 86 10 Giana Mivoktee's Nala eb, spite Moshe sn hata a RGD “ < 184 State b Paneer, fats 30 A gaat Soeqneses 82 @83 
Oo ee Te ee wee | eee ee= es 104 andy Maracaibo.......... “logis | State See ete seer 24 (@27 
tt, F.... 3 7| “ W.. ¢ ® BROWN DRILLS. < : SR be o0s.c0nes2cree toveceuens Ste Deal ng a choice to fancy.......27 po} 
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FIRE-RISKS FROM ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS. 

Tue use of the electric light is not with- 
out its peculiar dangers. So for as risk of 
fire is concerned, the electric light is, upon 
the whole, safer than gas and much safer 
but the fire- 
risks attributable to the new lighting pro- 


than kerosene or oil lamps; 


cess are peculiar and novel, and, hence, 
In 


New York City both the Fire Commis- 


are now attracting special attention. 


sioners avd the Board of Underwriters have 
bad the question under consideration what 
new rules and precautions should be 
adopted in view of the new dangers intro- 
duced by electric 
of 


from the Board of Underwriters, 


light wires, and a code 


five rules or conditions is published 
which we 
give below. 


Several instances have been mentioned 


lately. The noted fire by which Landen- 
berger’s mill, in Philadelphia, was burned 
and many employés were killed or in- 
jured, is attributed to sparks from the 


electric light setting fire to « pile of mate- 
rial lying on the floor. At the Paris Exhi- 
bition a gentleman was lenning over to ex- 
amine closely » machine which interested 
him, when his wateh-chain formed an acei- 
dental connection (a 
electricians call it) between two conducting 
wires, which were unfortunately exposed, 
Tbe chain immediately became red-hot and 
act fire to the wearer’s waistcoat. In the 
reading-room of the Exhibition two wires 
came in contact, forming a short circuit, 
and the result was red-hot wires and a wall 
singed. In this city it was the other day 
reported that the material insulating the 
wire which feeds the electric lamps over 
to the Germania Theater be- 
came worn out or gave way, and the un- 
protected wire came in contact with the 
building, the woodwork on fire. 
Also an electric-light wire came in contact 
with « fire-telegraph wire, and a powerful 
current from the former flashed through 
the latter into the alarm-box and burned it. 
The firemen are also naturally solicitous as 


‘short circuit” as 


the entrance 


setting 


to the risk of an excessive shock, which 
muy be incurred in handling the wires, 
when, for instance, it becomes necessary 


to cut wires from « burning building. It 
is well known that one ortwo fatal acci- 
dents have iveautious hand- 
ling of lighting apparatus. 

The action taken by the Board of Under- 
writers requires that applications for per 
mission to use electric lights must be made 
(addressed to Win, M. Randell, secretary of 
the on Police and Origin of 
Fives, 115 Broadway), and must be accom- 
panied with a statement of the: number 
and kind of lamps to be used, the estimate 
of some known electrician of the quantity 
of electricity required, and a sample of 
the wire (at least three feet in length) to be 
used, with, in addition, an electrician’s 
certificate of the carrying capacity of the 


occurred by 


Committee 





wire. lt must also be stated iu applications | 





where the electricity is to be generated, 
whether the connection will have metallic 
or ground circuit, and, as far as possible, 
give full details of the manner in which it 
is proposed to equip the building. 

Five conditions are prescribed with which 
policyholders desiring to use the electric 
light must comply, substantially as follows: 

**Piret. Wires to have 50 per cent. excess 
of conductivity above the amount calculat- 
ed as necessary for the number of lights to 
be supplied by the wire.” 

This rule, as expressed, is vague and in- 
definite, for conductivity is a relative term. 
The power of the dynamo-electric machine 
generating the current needs to be known, 
as well as the size of the wire, before the 
safety of the apparatus can be estimated, 
Trying to estimate the conductivity of the 
wire, without knowing what force is gen- 
erated, is somewhat like asking what 
quantity of water will run through a tube 
without knowing what head or pressure is 
on. The companies will find they need to 
inquire as to the dynamo to be used, and to 
prohibit its being replaced by a larger one 
or even by one of greater intensity (“higher 
potential”) in order to render this rule 
effective. 

‘* Second. Wires to be thoroughly in- 
sulated and doubly coated with some 
approved material.” 

This precaution is of the utmost Impor- 
tance, not only for avoiding fires, but also 
to prevent dangerous shocks to persons 
handling or hitting the wires, and, indeed, 
for the success of the light. The chief 
cause of fires has alwava been that the 
wires become entangled; one sags or hangs 
so as to touch another or a wire or bit of 
metal accidentally connects the two. Tf, 
then, the two wires are uninsulated, what 
ever makes the connection hetween them, 
or ‘short circuit,” is heated red hot. Per- 
fect insulation prevents the danger. Watch 
fulness and care will be needful not onlr 
that the wires are well insulated when put 
up, but also that the coating or insulating 
material does not wear out or decay. Per- 
fect insulation should be secured continn 
ously. 

‘* Third. All wires to he securely fastened 
by some approved non-conducting faster- 
ing, and to be placed at least 24 inches for 
incandescent lighta and 8 inches for are 
lights from each other, and 8inches from all 
other wires and from all metal or other con- 
ducting substance, and to be placed in: 
manner to be thoroughly and easily in- 
spected by surveyors. When it becomes 
necessary to carry wires through partition: 
and floors, they must be secured against cor 


tact with metal or other conducting 
substance in a manner approved by th 
Board.” 


It is doubtful whether clause first of thi 
rule will be efficient, forthe reason that the 
distance directed (24 inches or 8 inches) i 
not enough to secure safety against an ac 
cidental ‘‘short circuit,” if the wires ar 
uninsulated. If they are faithfully insu 
lated, the distance between them is unim 
portant. As expressed, the rule forbids Inv 
ing the wires in tubes. 

‘* Fourth. All arc lights must be pro- 
tected by glass globes, inclosed at the bo: 
tom to effectually prevent sparks or pari 
cles of the carbons from falling from th 
lamps, and in show-windows, mills, an 
other wae ea, where there are materials of 1 





inflammable nature, chimneys with spark- 
arresters shall be placed at the top of the 
globe. Open tights are itively ae 
hibited. The conducting frame-work o 
chandeliers must be insulated and ~. Ah, 
the same as wires.” 

A good precaution and important in 
buildings where inflammable materials are 
present in quantity. In dwellings and the 
safer kind of stores it is not probable that 
open arc lights will be deemed hazardous 
after the lamps are perfected and the man- 
agement of them becomes popularly under- 
stood. 

‘* Fifth. Where electricity is conducted 
into a building (from sources other than the 
building in which it is used) a shut-off 
must be pluced at the point of éutrance to 
such building and the supply turned off 
when the lights are not in use.” 

The inconvenience and expense of this 
rule will probably be found, after trial, to 
be greater than any advantage it will se 
cure; but the Board of Underwriters are 
quite justified in making trial of full pre- 
cautions. These can be relaxed whenever 
deemed advisable. ‘The Board has directed 
notice to be given to owners of buildings 
using the light that they must make the 
alterations needful to conform to the above 
condit:ons, and that a failure may expose 
them to have their policies canceled. 
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INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 








Asscts, Jan. ist, 1881, as ascertained by 

Examining missioners of Mas- 

sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey. ...§85,729.815 98 
Liabjlict an stated aa by come \ oaeninant - ale 85 
Surplus by soanem tte Standard.... 3,815,382 08 
Surplus by Ne i Standard ware bee os 


All policies + - 
low expenses; js we mee Hy He paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; — 
render vejnes most Mberal ; losses promptl? aid. 
jnated and paid. 


OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Doppis, Seo’y. Tuxo. Macxwer, Treas 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its polictes. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. 61,787,072 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best states 
Local , —y wanted in — ty city and large Town 
Apply direct to this Company 


. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES, Pres't: 


J. BALSEY, Sec'y. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181° Broadway, N.Y. 


CERARER pe co gages at 
NET BURPLUS ; 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, 181..92,400.082 25 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert. 
!. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World. 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 





CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


a New Tock, 203 100 Broad puscdwer, 
a. athe dene 


* for rpinpuragce acead $1,346,195 49 


1.000.000 86 


* $08188 77 1,306,135 77 


Deduct fer future decline ag? 2988.7 19 - 
aayh in market values...... ___ 50,000 00 


TE ee 
DIRECTORS: 


EO, T. HOPE. President. 
. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 


$3,888,719 41 





SAMUEL A. Saw YER, 








RGE BL. HENRY 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, INO. L. Riker 
H. SWAN WULLLAM Be LCE, 
BENRY C. BOWEN CLAPP 
URELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F_SPAULDING, 
DORE | ‘ius t CHAK rw puccURDY 
"$ ) 
WM. H.C JOHN H. RE 
*D. B. ARNOLD, JOHN H. EAuL ; 
WM. M. RICHARDS HENRY EYR' 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H ; 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN D. MAIRS ARD MAR 
L. ANDREWS, Q 
CYRUS crn 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. COR J. D. VERMIL 
GEO. W. LA} JACOB WENDEL. 
JA JNO. 


The largest prea of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
The yearly renewabl licy 1 tract at 
simple safe and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is for the Mg of life or as log 
necessary and the poll comp y are 
older never 
more than the actual cont of one year's 
and — x of the old system 
pro e insurance is 
offered upon a [— as tangle, tair, and just as isa 


contract of fire Insurance. 
for Ciroulars, giving rates and full explana 


tz GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 1 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 
Aseseete . s+ se ee eee $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . . + + + « « 13,352,918 88 
Total Surplus... . . . $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, — 


Pex utvAl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1 teat ASSETS, $7,467,181 35. 


UEL C. HUEY, President. 
PUR RELY. MUTUAL, 
Annual returns of surplus. 
1—-y~ 4 for their valne. 











Agents wanted. apniy.t0 STEPHENS, Vice-President. 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE E COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1881. 


CASH CAPITAL.........- - 
Reserve 


for Unearned Premiums....---------- neon 5 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses. 
Wet Saarpuus...-.-- 00. ccecceee oe 


I i i cu vieiee vise sho wndinsscmebaenendeldleiasineel nes ccovlymperiyecses 


STP Te PETC Tee eT eee ee eee eee) 


TOTP RETO EET eee eee eee eee eee eee) eee Benes 


SUN LA RY 


OF “ASSETS 


Seen twee eee 


- $3,000,000 00 
1,896,678 00 

210,724 -9 
1,758,627 03 


ellie .++++++ $6,866,029 32 


eee ee eee teres eee 


sere ee eeeeeeeee 


eee er ew eeeere 





HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE Mi 2 OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOI. DERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


Cath fee Meme. s ns cecsccscces cectvecsesend 


Bonds and Mortgages, being 
$3,680,550) 


United States Stocks (market value) ...... 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)........-.------ 


Pe bee 


T. B. CREENE 


Wart BIGELOw, | A%8’t Sec’s. 


Naw Yorx, Jal 15th, 1881. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Seoretary. 


ba’ « F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 





A Dividend of Five pe per cent, ent, has been declared, onngua's on demand, 


cLahispwcberbeetins Gacanaees $153,277 14 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value)..............-...05..-- 05-4 192,750 00 

First Lien on Real Estate worth Lowe dots Stocks, payable on demand Gearkes value of Collaterals 1,065,600°60 
seveensesssaneessenseasenns snes 1,715,558 00 | guie ent due om Lot July, 1861. grec cc ccceseececeeseeees 88808 TE 

shimbet sense ciwcsshhdiaeheiadd 2,029,100 00 Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents....................006+ 143,202 17 
SG CII et tree cccaestadeatecocoesiasccacontznessenent CON IR PD 51,815 40 


vc ceecsecs snscecese - $6,866,029 82 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 








Discou: uted’ Endowment and ‘ii 
Tontine Policies 








Total Paid} Policyholders....$4, 792, 9. 
Bivlaend on A penal se 037 07 om 
Agencies and yo 
General Expenses................++. 
State, County, and City Taxes . 
Net Case Assets, Dec. 31st, 1880........ $38,409,844 02 
T eienenmenaeteneteinenndl 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mo "Stocks pececcccosonsocosesess $9,053,475 50 
United States Stocks...........-scsee--+-0+ 2,513,501 00 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
anthorized by the f_ of the State of 
BE Ws Sask cenhsetansedessdasbedsacewce 8,987,422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 
and purchased “under foreclosure.. 8,368,363 62 
hon hand, in banks and other de- 
itories, on interest and 
i ccccctes sepicceanmnetuies 2,188,007 23 
Due m Agents on account noob whe 
MOIUMS ..... 000. ceccccccccccee eee 239,421 82 
$38, 400,844 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
Ce cocccapnacctcedgocewes cpedeoscesesotene 1,521,051 28 
terest and Rents due and accrued..... 808 
remiums due and in process of collec- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 
_ RR eee 163,338 00 
Deferred Premiums. ...........+++.000s00+ 650,550 36 


Assets, Dec. 3! Oh -94 1,108,602 32 


etal 
tr LIABILITIES, inclu 
serve for reinsurance of existing - 
Total Undivided Surplus...... $9,228,294 81 
Of which belongs ( (as computed) ® 
Policies in general clags............... 4,945,064 21 
which belongs (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 4,283,230 00 





Risks Assumed in 1880... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
ual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
Standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, ACTUARIES. 








Getail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BENNINGTON F. Raxpours, 
James M. Hatstep, Hewer S. TeRsett, 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, JouN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 
pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
John A. Stewart, 








organ, Jobn D. Jo: 
ScoreeT. Adee, Rob't Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M pew, 
Henry F. Spa Benjamin 
William H. F Henry M. ’ 
William A. lock, William Walker, 
Parker Handy Henry Day, 
William G E. Boudinot Colt, 
Henry G. Marq Thomas A. Biddle, 
es W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
8. T George G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. ‘ohn J. McCook, 
Robert Bliss, W. wii t 
Daniel D. Lord, Stephen H. Phillips, 
James M. Hails Samuel W. Torrey 
Horace Pcrter, Charles G. Landon, 
Edward W. Lambert, Samuel Holmes. 
B. F. Randolph, eodore Westé 
4 A Irvin, 
a weane, tbe et Gusta 
Green, Louis Fi ld, 
Gere | wil mi 
A . am Alexan er, 
George H. Stuart, Sam G. Goodrich. 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 


Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, &. D. 
E. W. Scott, Superintendent af Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over: three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies wil be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately aftef the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and witbout requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or nivety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofor and is still usual with other 
sompanies 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, Jancary 257u, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submtt the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Slat December, 1880. 

Premiums on Mezine Picks trom tet 1st Jan- 

uary, 1880, to 3ist December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 

Premiums on x Policies not marked off 

ist January, 1890 ...........seceee eocecce 1,495,947 23 








Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1880, to Slst December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 





Tec Company has th the following Assets— 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, , and other Stocks. . 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. 
Real Estate an we due the Com- 


983,558 00 
+ T8700 00 


a Oa ee 470,000 00 
mium Notes ona Bilis Receivable.... 1,628,921 34 
PEED sececccrscceapeoncsespassveses 337,977 37 
AMOUNE.......ccccccccrsveceesesseceeees $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the nei 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


J.D.J HORACE GRAY. 

GHAities ES DENNIS, EDMUND We CORLIES, 
H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLI 

LEWIS CURTIS. LEXANDER V! BLAKE, 

Cc H. RUSSELL, Rowe's, MINTURN, 

JaMES TOW, CHARLES 


DAVID LANE, GF ? 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN R ; 


STURGIS, ‘ 

ADOLPH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS. 

joan a. HF FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH. 
3 


JOSIA ILLIAM BRYCE 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIA FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS. eTER NG, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB. CODDINGTON, 
. A. HAND ORACE K. THURBER, 
Sonn D. HEWLETT, wit LIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L RIKER. 


32. JONES,. President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


DNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 
ps Roederer sf te Grazer. ties 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Poltetes Ineued. 


r T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Seerctogy. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 

















1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

* OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
od MUTUAL. 

participate Lars in distripotions of - _ or 
feiture 
Pathe Mans ther one liberal f noes ever belore otered: 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


£. W. SOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Sec 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


and entitled to 


i 








THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Ineurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 








1825. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


eee: eta 846,169 70 
oa ematrawinees saeeaals 884,869 O1 
$2,131,038 7] 








JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT. 





THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





ORGANIZED 18465. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA-~ 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 
plans and methods.can afford. Among these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 

(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 

(3+) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 


Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880............0e0ccceeececeees $22,420,204 








Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1645—1880......... 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1680.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. Ist, 1831............ 43,183,934 
Dotel Path weE TE ..00 cccocscccecedcoccccscces $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policybolders ........ eee ccccssececce 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880............. sees $4,186,982 15 
Increase in Premium Income........... ccccerecces 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income......... coecreccccccece 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent...... ccccccccoccs Agh34,728 G1 
Increase in Surplus at 43 per Cent................. 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued..... piebsendreees 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued................. 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force...............-.+e+++ 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force............-+++-+++ 8,309,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1880...............ceeeee cece cece 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880...........00--+eee005 1,731,721 37 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and ite age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost tothe minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al] other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ne 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. 

The ‘* TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 
Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
BENRY TUCE, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DowWs, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 
HENRY TUCE, D., 


WILLIAM Hl. BEERS 


Medical Examiners. iceePresident and Actuary. 





Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World. 








JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 





Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptlv given on application, 























eld and Voung. 


DANIEL’S WINDOW. 
DANIEL VI, 10. 


(From Tux Oxnmax or Grnox.) 





BY HENRY 8. LATHAM, JR. 


In the quiet of his dwelling, 
Babylon’s proud waters near, 
Where the clamor, madly swelling, 
A low murmur strikes his ear, 
To his upper chamber stealing, 
Which toward Zion open stands, 
Daniel before God is kneeling, 
Lifting heavenward holy hands. 


Thrice each day the humble story 
Of his need his Maker hears: 
When the morning star in glory 
From the orient disappears ; 
When the city’s roofs are glowing 
In the noontide’s fervid blaze ; 
When Euphrates, calmly flowing, 
Turns to gold in evening’s rays. 


Palaces of Babel vainly 
Strive the prophet’s eye to fill; 
Ravished, he beholds more plainly 
David's city, Zion’s hill. 
Babel's gardens rise before him, 
Crowned with palms, to fade from sight 
When the vision hovers o’er him 
Of Moriuh’s sacred hight. 


And, o'er bill and vale and river 
Flying swift his heart to cheer, 
Light-winged winds to him deliver 
Zion's greetings, soft and clear; 
Life and joys of home, so glorious, 
Round the captive’s lot they breathe; 
Freedom’s crown of strength victorious 
Round him as from Heaven they wreathe. 


Happy be who ’mid the swelling 
Tumult of earth's lust and pride, 

Toward his Heavenly Father's dwelling 
Keeps a window open wide ; 

Where he, in devotion bending, 
Homeward sends each weary sigh, 

And ut dawn and daylight’s ending 
Ziouward directs his eye. 


Place me tn the gayly-blooming 
Paradise of earthly bliss, 

O’er me hang the breeze-perfuming 
Gardens of Semiramis; 

Babel’s walls a bondman’s anguish 
Should re-echo day by day, 

And my beart each hour would languish 
For my home, so far away. 


Though a captive’s chain should bind me 
Deep within eartb’s cheerless breast, 

Ev en the dungeon that confined me 
Would become a bower of rest, 

If, Jerusalem revealing, 
Oped a window over me 

Through which, every moment stealing, 
Prayer and hope might homeward flee. 


On my very soul are pressing 
Heavily my dwelling’s walls ; 

Daily weight of cares distressing 
Stifling o’er my spirit falls; 

Morn and eve toward Zion’s mountain 
Stands my window open wide ; 

Thence from Home’s reviving fountain 
Flows of life an endless tide. 


Thence, the wearied bosom quickening, 
Healing breezes softly blow, 

And e’en now, in bondage sickening, 
Freedom’s heavenly joys I know; 

Thence the stars of hope, eternal, 
Gleam throngb mists that shroud us here, 

Harp-notes waft from realms supernal 
Blissful tidings to my ear. 


Wheresoe’er my cot is builded, 
On the hights or lowliest land, 
Still, by Salem's meadows gilded, 
Shall my lattice open stand. 
What though round me, proudly lowering, 
Babel’s high built splendor reigns ? 
At my window, stil] uptowering, 
Zion in full view remains, 
GaeeNVILLE, R. 1 





EDEN AGAIN. 
IN THREE PARTS. 





BY WILLIAM M. BAKER, 





Il. 


Tue INEvitab_e REesvrr. 


‘Ir our Axel married every man that 
asked her,” one of the young lady’s aunts 
remarked, in a mysterious manner, to Mr. 
Whitmer, one morving, when he came 
down late to breakfast, ‘‘she might fence 
pretty much the rest of -the county into 
one field with ours.” 

** Which explains!” the editor was con- 
strained to add, somewhat crestfallen, to 
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himself. No wonder, as he came to learn, 
that Axel was so ready to be off with him, 
and from an early hour, upon all sorta of 
excursions, and to stay away as late as she 
could. She was escaping her suitors. 

**They ride up and they ride up, and 
they ask if she is at home thistime. If she 
isn’t,” said the aunt, *‘ they never so much 
as "light. You see, the young men are a 
little afraid of the General. Wonder tome 
is some of them have not shot you on 
sight!” the slender old lady added, with a 
Inugh. ‘‘ You know our Axel isthe belle 
of the county,” she suid, in the same tones, 
as if she had announced that some one was 
sheriff or judge. 

Mr. Whitmer understood this better when 
he went with General Grandsir and Axel 
to the State Fair. There was a great crowd 
surging through the temporary structures 
which contained the really magnificent ex- 
hibits of highly-painted sgricultural ma- 
chinery and the varied products of orchard 
and dairy, of forest and field, of stable and 
stock-yard, of needle and loom, of the 
brush too of the painter, and the marble 
(clay, at least) of the amateur sculptor; but 
the central attraction was the race-track. 
Mr. Whitmer cared little for the sour looks 
of the young men; for their sarcastic re- 
marks before he was out of hearing. To 
all that he was impervious, from long ex- 
perience as editor, and he could not but 
enjoy the way in which his cousin clung to 
him, as they pressed their course through 
the crowd to seats upon the great stand. 

Mr. Whitmer could not enter into it with 
the riotous zest of the multitude; but he 
did enjoy their enjoyment, especially that 
of his companion. The glory of the race 
that morning was when two chariots rushed 
into the ring, to each four horses harnessed 
abreast. One wus driven by a man in Ro- 
man attire; but it was a young woman, in 
flowing garb, who drove the other, her 
abundant hair upon the wind. As they 
tore around the course, plying their horses 
with shout and whip, Mr. Whitmer’s eyes 
were fastened upon the face of Axel. It 
was that of a perfectly healthy child, intel- 
ligent, beautiful, overflowing with a fresh- 
ness of pure life, which was as brilliant in 
its innocence as a mountain-spring. She 
was leaning forward, her hat fallen back 
upon her shoulders, her hair disordered by 
the breeze, her eyes open, her rosy lips 
parted, her bosom heaving with excite- 
ment. 

‘IT think I could do that,” she said, as 
the lady drove in a length ahead. ‘“‘ But, 
oh! Cousin, there is something I would so 
much rather do than that.” 

It was uttered from her inmost heart; 
but in the tumultuous cheering which fol- 
lowed and then in the breaking up of the 
crowd Mr. Whitmer could not ask any 
questions, After dinner, in a plank 
pavilion, where hospitality held its 
profuse revel, there was, at the close 
of the afternoon, another’ thronging 
of the race-stand; but all lesser running 
and trottiog was hurried over, in view of 
the event of the day—of the entire Fair, in 
fact. Two young women were to ride 
against each other and a certain number of 
miles. Sixteen horses were held in halter 
heside the seat of the judge. The success 
of the victor consisted not so much in the 
speed she made as in the swiftness with 
which she could spring from her ssddleas 
she came up from her round to the horses, 
could bridle and saddle the one she pre- 
ferred, and so dash on again. Five thou- 
sand dollars and fame past numeration was 
to be the reward of the successful girl. 
Even Mr. Whitmer grew interested as the 
rivals tore around the arena, dismounting 
and mounting—naow the girl in crimson 
abead, and then the girl in blue. 

** Yes, yes, I do believe I could do it as 
well,” he heard his companion breathe to 
herself, as she leaned forward, her soul 
upon her lips; and then, as the victorious 
girl upon her last horse came flying upon 
her last round toward them: ‘‘ Yes, I know 
how to ride, and wilder horses than those. 
I could doit too. But there is something 
1 would rather do than—” 

On this instant there was an universal 
shudder and a scream, the outcry of the 
wiole multitude at once. The girl lay ina 
heap, shot, saddle and all, from her horse 
into the dust, her crimson-coated rival pass- 
ing over her as she lay before she could rein 





her horse in. The saddle-girth had broken, 
The rider was lifted tenderly off the track, 
and borne away, with broken limbs, to die 
soon after. 

‘‘And poor thing!” Axel said to her 
cousin, at last. the tears flowing down her 
cheeks like those of a child, ‘‘she has no 
brothers, and it was for her sickly mother, 
a poor widow, she was trying to make the 
money.” 

‘I think,” her cousin replied, gravely, 
‘that, between us, your father and myself 
mnay be able to remedy that—so far, at least, 
as we can.” 

It was not for some days afterward that 
Mr. Whitmer could ask her to tell him 
what it was Axel said she could do, was 
so anxious todo. Little by little she told 
him all. Her cousin listened to her with 
absolute dismay; he could not believe his 
ears. 

‘1 began it when I was a girl at school,” 
she confessed, with something which, under 
the stress of his eyes, bad contrition in 
its accents. ‘‘Then I read a good deal 
when I came to live in Dakota; and then, 
Papa, you know, was always talking about 
his days in Washington, and how glad he 
would have been to have had a son to per- 
petuate his name. But you are most to 
blame, Cousin Alonzo,” and her eyes grew 
bolder as she lifted them to him with a be- 
seeching look. 

‘**T to blame for inducing you to—to—?” 

‘Try in my poor way to become an au- 
thor.” Her head waslifted up. She began 
to assert herself. ‘‘ Everybody was talk- 
ing of you as awriter. I read aloud to 
Papa everything in the paper we thought 
you wrote. If you are related to me—that 
is, distantly related,” she said, archly—“ if 
[am my father’s daughter, why should not 
I have ambition, have, perhaps, some little 
talent? And then there is nothing like 
practice. There is so very much, too, I 
want tosay. Mother and my aunts insist 
on doing all the housekeeping. It keeps 
me awake at night thinking of things to 
write. Why not?” There were tears in 
her eyes, her lips trembled, She tried to 
confront her severe judge. His aspect was 
dark, almost sour; but he would have 
given anything to take her to his 
heart, to console her with kisses. For 
he had said, he continued to say, 
he proposed to persist in saying whatever 
he could to dissuade her from her purpose. 
On this point he was scarcely sane. 

** Listen to me, Axel.” They were out 
walking, and he drew her toa rock by his 
side, took her hand in his, saw with guick 
distress that there wasa faint stain of ink 
upon the forefinger, and went on with his 
solemn protest. Like every man iu refer- 
ence to his own profession, he was most 
keenly aware of the drawbacks and miser- 
able difficulties peculiar to the same. And 
then he had, perhaps, too high a standard 
of literary success. Moreover, he had not 
as yet recovered wholly from the disgust 
of even his own success, which is the dys 
pepsia which always goes with too much 
pudding of any and every sort. He would 
not have cared if it had not been Axel. 
Azel! He would as soon have put a pen 
in the hand of Venus rising from the sea. 
He had got back again into Eden, and it 
was asif Eve had asked of Adam to listen 
toa page or two of her manuscripts. He 
drew her to a seat by his side, and told her 
the whole story—his version of it, at least. 
From his own experience he told her how 
many women and men were making efforts 
in the same direction; how few succeeded; 
what a lottery it seemed to be; how small 
would be the results, even if she did gain 
comparative success. He even told her of 
the many instances of those of her own sex 
who reached a wide heariug, at last, only 
with comparative age and with an age too 
often made sour and scornful and hard. 

‘*I speak from long and full experience,” 
he urged, at last.” If I did not know how 
determined you are, I would have tried to 
laugh you out of your whim. There are 
women, noble women, whose duty itis to 
write; who do write, God bless them, to 
the advantage of ail the world. Who—” 

““Tben why cannot I, at least, try to do 
so?” she said. She was not crying now. 
Her face had taken on an expression cold 
and set, such as Mr. Whitmer had not 
thought it capable of. ‘* Genius is only 
another name for persistence,” she urged. 
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“I know a great deal more than you 
imagine. I think more, I feel more thaa 
you dream Ido. The country has more to 
tell me every day and it has so much to say! 
I would not have fold you if I had supposed 
it would have distressed you so; but you 
may despise me, if you please. Whatever 
you think—and I so wanted you to help 
me—I counted upon it so—” The tears 
came to her eyes. Then she drew herself 
up, arose. ‘“‘ Let us go home,” she said. 

But he would not allow her to go until 
he said more by way of dissuasion. A 
spirit of almost fierce dislike to her plans 
was upon him. He felt personally wronged. 
He egaggerated the objections to her un- 
dertaking. 

‘** You saw the daring rider, and how she 
was hurled into the dust and ridden over,” 
he urged. ‘‘ Better take warning.” And 
he grew eloquent, saying far more than he 
would have dared to print. But it did not 
shake her purpose. 

From the first of her painful disclosure, 
and as if to humor a child, he had asked 
to see something she had written. Seeing 
he was so opposed to it, for a long time she 
refused. One afternoon, at last, and with 
desperate purpose in her eyes, she drew a 
manuscrint from her pocket, as they rested 
upon a fallen tree in their walk, tried not 
to see the aspect of almost horror upon his 
face nt sight of the roll. 

“Mr. Editcr,” she said, almost pitiful- 
ly, ‘‘I will trouble you bat this once. Itis 
a little story I picked up when reading 
about the Athenian Sophists, who made a 
trade of their flimsy eloquence. It is hor- 
ribly long, but I will read it as rapidly as I 
can.” 

Mr. Whitmer saw before him, Instead, one 
of the many ladies (generally very sorrow- 
ful of face avd dressed in black) who came 
to his office, with like rolls in hand; but 
this was Axel. Axel! He almost groaned, 
but told her he would be glad, would be 
delighted. 

“IT call it,” she began, hurriedly, “the 
story of Aristides the Rhetor. That was 
the name,” 

‘* Of the professional orators. I know!” 
He would have been impatient, if he had 
not been so full of pity, disappointment. 
‘‘Axel! Thatsheshould—” But she was 
reading swiftly but disiinctly: 


“Re charms the wisest! Puzzling paradox 
Made plain, each thesis proved and then dis 
proved 
By his swift logic! Every city flocks 
Tohear the man! His deft persuasion moved 
Where arguing failed. Expert to thrill, to please, 
To shake with laughter, or with terror freeze. 
Men yield before him, like the barley to the breeze. 


“ as to the juggier’s hands the glittering balls, 
Two or two dozen, fiying in the air, 
80 with this rapid Rhetor nothing falls 
Through his quick reasoning ; the soul, ite where 
And what ; the beautiful; the chiefest good ; 
The gods, {i any, who and where ; and would 
Homer have sung as well bad Ilium never stood. 


“ Just when and how is lying justified ? 

How eloquent his eyes! His gestures speak ! 
The same of murder, lust, and suicide. 

Minerva’s wisdom in Apollo's Greek 
Areallhisown. He, helped by every god, 
Outelimbs ali hights by rhetoricians trod. 
Approving Heaven responds while all the Greeks 

applaud. 


“Now just outside of Athens, Hermias plowed 
His acres few and barren. ‘Can this ox 
Be brother to our nightingale ? the crowd 
Going and coming said. And yet his locks 
Clustered about an honest face. Though young 
And ignorant, and scant of words his tongue, 
There was nc truer, nobler man the Greeks among. 


“ But, sick to death, lo! now the Sophist lies, 

Struck from his flights of soaring eloquence! 

To Hermias, bending o’er him, * Well,’ he cries, 

‘I know, O brother, "tis some god from whence, 

By envy moved, this sickness comes, and well 

I know how I may ‘scape to me the hell 

Of death, my perished fame! But you I may not 

tell.’ 


“© Tell me, O brother" Hermias made reply, 
The tears fast falling down his manly face. 
* How gladly, brother, would I for you die!” 

And ended speechless. Silent for a space 

The sick man lay, then draws his brother near ; 

From face to face relationship of fear 

Whitens them both, as Hermias stoops and pales 

to hear. 


++*-You know, O brother, that the gods did breathe 
‘This genius could I but to you bequeath, 
How gladly would I go among the dead! 
Yet, by my very gentus—brother, lo! 
Holds all the earth a friend like that ?—I know 
If one would die for me, yea, die, I need not go,’ 


«* and must I die?’ asked Hermias, on his road 
Home from that whisper, stumbling as in sleep. 
+ alas! O field which I but yester sowed! 
alas! 0 field which I had hoped to reap! 
So small are we and he so great? Base strife, 





' Thou selfish one ! '—his hand upon his knife— 
‘Live, brother! thus for thee | gladly give my life!" 
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“ and thus once more the orator ascends 
The Olympus of his fame, restored to health. 
New power and pathos in his accent blends. 
Words pour, the bubbles of his windy wealth! 
He lives because for him bas Hermias died. 
* The envious gods demand,’ the Sophist sighed, 
* For mine demand a life '"—nor was a life denied. 


“ Like flames which blaze aloft from funeral pyre, 
So shines again the rhetorician’s fame. 
Like flames which, when the corpse is burned, ex- 


pire, 
So sinks the Rhetor back into the same 
Sad sickness as befre. And now there stands 
His wife, Philumne, wringing wretched hands. 
Her tears fall fast, but faster fall his latest sands. 


“**Tis not, Philumne, that I loathe to leave! 
O wife, were I a common man, I would 
Accept the common lot,’ he moaned. ‘I grieve 
To quench such splendid talent! Ah! I should 
Have reached Fame’s tallest tops if that my life 
Had stayed a little longer!’ Short the strife 
Which rends Philumne’s beart. ‘For shame! 

Thou art his wife!’ 


“ She reasons with herself : ‘ Philumne, die! 
What am I but a woman soon to fade, 
Though I be beautiful? Fool, how do! 
Compare with this great husband? Be afraid 
To live and let him perish!’ Pale yét glad, 
Her kisses say it : ‘Nor would I be sad 
To give them for thee, husband, if ten lives I had.” 


“ And so this gifted Rhetor rose again, 

More daring, strong, and very eloquent. 

And words flashed from him like the April rain 
Dyed of all colors into rainbows blent. 

And pealed h's boltless thunder as of yore; 

Mock sunshine and mock tempest o'er and o'er, 

As veered his gusts the compass all round once 
+ more. 


“Yea, he would use their dying tears to lend 
Salt to his words, and quote their blood to thrill 
His speech with fresher hues, their deaths to send 
Sensation new ; on th ascending still. 
And if by night arose to bis dead, 
Such ghosts with dawn and new applause had fled. 
‘Iam so very great ahd talented !’ he said. 


~ Yet as Jove stoops to lift from woe to bliss 
These martyred souls, Jove laughs and says: 
* The fool! 
Not knowing that his fame will I in this. 
He is,to flake ye twain as gods, my tempered 
1! 
Ye cus tened 80 to god like loving, kissed 
ke by its like, cach by the other, List, 
for your sakes, blest souls, this Rhetor did 
exist.’” 

The poor girl read with such feeling, 
overmastering, at last, her trepidation, that 
Mr. Whitmer put on at least the sem- 
blance of attention. He said, too, all he 
could by way of commendation, when she 
had ended. ‘* But, were it ten times better 
than it is,” he added, ‘I am utterly op- 
posed to your writing, except as an amuse- 
ment. Please don’t, Axel. The wife of 
the Rhetor is beautiful through self-saori- 
fice. A woman is never so lovely as in 
giving up what is as dear to her as life. I 
am neither great nor particularly talented; 
but. Axel, would you, to save a life, be 
willing to remain simply a—a woman?” 
He was strangely in earnest. He said no 
more and strolled on to the house in silence, 
Axel as silent by his side, hurt, yet won- 
dering. 

The editor had consented to stay one 
week more. Ouly one? The harvesting 
was going on. One day he stood beside 
Axel. upon the eminence commanding the 
vast fleld where a line of reaping machines 
‘were at work in the deep wheat, each reap- 
ing and binding the sheaves as it went, 

‘‘ A great general once told me,” he said 
to her, ‘that the most beautiful sight in 
‘the world was to see cavalry charging in 
battle. How much more beautiful is this!” 
And he eat for an hour gazing upon the 
wheat as it went down before the serried 
ranks of the reapers, the atmosphere laden 
with an aroma upon which one could 
almost feed. After that, Axel guided him 
among the threshing machines, far apart 
inthe immense field, the air luaded with 
flying chaff, the grain rolling down the 
wooden troughs in torrents, 

**Please God,” he snid, ‘‘ some day I will 
have a home like this. This makes life 
worth living.” 

lt was because he was strong again and 
well. He hungered for bard work. As he 
rode home with her. he tried to soften to 
her what he had said against her infatua. 
tion for the pen; for, to his almost terror, 
the father, the mother, the aunts had told 
him by this time of the hotrs passed by 
Axel, and for years now, at her desk. It 
was worse than he thought. 

“She inherits from me her- ambition,” 
old General Grandsir remarked.” ‘Inherits 
her determination also. Shé never reads 
to us what she writes. I am sure she has 
published much. Sometimes her MSS, 
came hack to her, of course.” 

Mr. Whitmer said what be could to Axel— 
that is, so far as he could do so without re- 
tracting anything he had already said. She 
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became cold of manner as he spoke; did 
not seem inclined to talk upon the subject, 
Letters and telegrams had been pouring in 
upon the truant ediior for some time, now 
with alarming urgency. He must depart in 
a day or two. 

One morning he and Axel stood together 
upon the highest slope of the mountains to 
the north of the farm. He was to leave 
that afternoon, and Axel had suggested 
coming there, to see the sun rise, for, de- 
termined as she was in her own purpose, 
bitterly disappointed, too, as to what she 
had hoped from him, she was doing what 
sie could to smooth matters over. They 
had risen very early for the ride. Having 
slept so sweetly all night, Mr. Whitmer 
breathed the almost electric air of that early 
hour with delight. He had not felt so strong 
and happy for years. Both stood silent, at 
last, gazing upon the expanse of bill and 
woodland, of winding river and ample 
prairie and field. The flush of dawn was 
within as without them. There was a tep- 
der grace in Axel, which wasto her com- 
panion the culmination and perfection, as it 
were, of the morning upon the world 
around. She was so young, too, and lovely. 
Surely, her old father and the rest were not 
sufficient to her wants. 

“That is why she writes,” the editor 
said to himself. ‘‘ She is full of life, of soul, 
and she has not enough to occupy her. It 
is simply the overflow of her exuberant 
health. What a pity!” 

It seemed absurd to say it, but the editor- 
in-chief was morbid upon the subject. His 
disgusts were too deep for immediate cure; 
but he said nothing now, and a deep quiet 
fell upon them asthey saw the sun rise 
slowly in the east. They were very quiet, 
carrying themselves unconsciously, as those 
who hold in their hands vessels filled to 
the brim with rare wine. As they turned, 
after long and motionless enjoyment, to go, 
Mr. Whitmer looked at his cousin, and a 
species of insanity came upon him. 

‘* Axel,” he said, “‘ Ldnow a lady writer 
in the city. You must have heard of her.” 
And he mentioned Miss Desales, the name 
over which she wrote. Axel had often 
read ber writings, and, with certain re- 
serves, admired her greatly. 

‘* The last time I saw her,” her compan- 
fon proceeded, ‘‘she told me of a distin- 
guished man who had just shot himself in 
his library. She is a learned, at least, a 
highly cultivated, even brilliant woman; 
but I did not see that she felt much more 
than a kind of almost pleasurable horror 
at it. Her eyes were bright as she spoke 
of it to me, for she is used to everything. 
She entered into the details with almost 
enthusiasm. She intended to write a paper, 
a poem possibly, upon it. Axel, she had 
reached the end of everything! There is 
no direction in which she has not jour- 
neyed. Toiling toward every quarter, dis- 
appointed at every step, she has come, at 
last, to the end, whichever way she went, 
of the rocky world. YWooking over the 
edge, there isnothing there. Unfathomable 
abysm; that is all. She entertains me; 
but, at last, she merely repeats more strik- 
ingly what I already know by heart. Such 
a woman stimulates, exhilarates, intox- 
icates me with her knowledge, her orig- 
inality, her wit; but something of that 
kind I have all day long, from morning 
till midnight. I need variety from that. 


-I want rest. One can talk with learned, 


vivacious, extraordinary people, if you 
please, at any time. With that Iam sur- 
feited in papers, books, maguzines, too, 
sermons, lectures, at the theater, at the 
club. A man of my busy occupation 
needs variety, needs repcse at home, needs 
a wife who is beyond all things a 
woman! When I get away from my 
eternal writing and thinking, I want to 
escape from the city, I want to get into 
the woods, I want to roll on the grass, If 
Iam to hear at home, too, all the work 
and talk, the discussion and disquisition of 
the day repeated, even if it isin more re- 
fined accents, I will be entertained; but, 
sooner or later, I will blow my brains out.” 

** Well?” Axel stood before him, look- 
ipg up into his eyes like a child, but a 
child who was to the lady af whom he had 
spoken as Aurora to Proserpine. 


“Please, don’t write!” It was a ludi- 


crous thing for him to say, in such tones 











‘It is my mission,” Axel said, with 
comic grace. ‘“‘Iam brimful of things to 
write, and I have nothing else to do.” 

‘** Please, don’t! Please, Axe)!” And he 
took her hand in both of his. She looked 
at him with startled eyes, her color fled, 
her lips parted. 

‘Dear Axel,” he said, humbly. ‘I 
will give you more than enough to do. 
Please be my wife.” 

Mr. Whitmer is in the city again, at work 
upon The Umpire with a reinvigorated 
energy, which makes his journal a greater 
power than ever. When be left for the 
West, « paragraph ran the rounds of the 
press that it was for the purpose of con- 
ferring with certain politicians in reference 
to a proposed change of front, and the 
minutest details were added. Of late the 
journals are hinting that he is soon to lead 
a bride to the altar. As to myself, I have 
no longer an atom of interest in Mr. Whit- 
mer, in comparison to that I have concera- 
ing Axcl. He has demanded; she has 
made no promises, It is of other things 
they are thinking. But I am curious to 
know whether, in becoming a wife, she 
will abandon and forget everything besides. 
We will see. Having secured his Eve, Mr. 
Whitmer fully purposes to abandon the 
city as soon as possible, and settle down in 
his Dakotan Eden. Possibly he may do so. 
Who can say? 





THE SECRET. 


BY MI8s K. M. MATSON. 





I met a little maid one day, 

She was tripping down the lane, 
Betwixt the fields where daisies grow, 
Among tbe ripening grain. 


And I could see she smiled at me 
Beneath her pink suv-bonnet, 

All trimmed like Mamma’s Sunday bat, 
With a daisy wreath upon It, 


And in one little hand she held 

A basket, covered tightly, 

And swung it gently, as she tripped 
Along the lane so lightly. 


I wondered much what precious thing 
Was bidden in that basket, 

And thought the question o’er and o’er, 
But didn’t like to ask it. 


And then, as if she read my thoughts, 
She said: “ Just guess what’s in it. 
Then, if you cannot think, perhaps 
I'll tell you in a minute.” 


I guessed first this and then guessed that, 
More things than can be written, 

When out the secret popped itself— 

A little wee black kitten. 
Ricumorp Huw, L. L 





A DOG'S LUCE. 


BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 





Besse was two years old when her fath- 
er brought Nero home to ber, and the dog 
was just herown age. A homely fellow, 
if one looked only at his rough brown 
ccat, but with the most beautiful eyes ever 
put in a dog’s head. Large, deep, dark 
ey s they were, with a wealth of love and 
devotion in their cleardepths. Long, silky 
ears he had too, and his face was so intel- 
ligent and good-bumored, that no one 
thought of his rough hide. 

‘‘Pure mongrel,” Mr. Ray said to his 
wife. ‘‘Shepherd, and Newfoundland, and 
nobody knows whut else; but a knowing 
fellow, they say. He's old enough to be 
through his puppy tricks and he’s good 
tempered. He will be a playfellow for 
Bessie, besides guarding the house when 
I'm gone.” 

For Bessie was the only child in the little 
prairie farmhouse and the nearest neigh 
bor wasa mile away. Five miles further 
was the scat'ering village; the future sta- 
tion of the railroad that was even now 
coming slowly out to them from an Eastern 
city. When that was finished, all this 
noble country would be opened to the world 
and everybody would be rich. Meantime, 
however, most of the settlers were poor; 
help was even harder to get than to pay for; 
and Mrs. Ray was forced to do her own 
work an:‘ leave Baby to take care of herself 
most of the time. So she was glad of the 
dog. 

" It’s a good thing. If she can play with 
bim, I shan’t fear her getting off. Since 
she can walk she’s got in such a way of 
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trotting outside the yard, after flowers. And 
I wonder if he couldn’t be taught to churn 
too. I’m sure I’ve heard of dogs doing it.” 

Mr. Ray laughed. ‘'It’s because he don’t 
like to churn that his mistress let me have 
him. She bought achurn on purpose for 
him; but she said the dog knew butter- 
days as well as she did, and had to be tied 
upa day beforehand, to keep him at home, 
If he takes care of Baby, wife, I guess he'll 
earn his board.” 

Mrs. Ray patted him in hearty agree” 
ment. ‘‘ What's his name?” she said. 

‘* Well, they called him Nero; but I 
don’t fancy giving even a dog such name. 
I propose to change it to Hero. The truth 
is, they weren’t very good to him down 
there. That was half why I took him. I 
can’t bear to see even a dog abused, you 
know, and I thought we could make him 
useful,” 

And so it was settled, and with his new 

name bis new life began. Mrs, Ray: had 
feared his good-temper at first, when Baby 
put her fingerin his eyesand pulled his 
long ears and dug her fat knuckles into his 
side; but it soon turned out that Hero loved 
his little mistress even more than she him 
and that his temper was equal to any 
strain. All the long Summer days they 
played together on the grass before the 
door, and when Bessie wandered out of the 
little enclosure, after flowers, her mother 
felt no fear. Hero was with her, and he 
seemed to feel his duty of guarding her 
well. More than once, in the warm after- 
noons, the child and the dog took their 
nap together under the single oak at the 
back door, Hero stretched on his side and 
the child’s golden head pillowed on his 
rough brown fur. It was a pretty sight; 
but a prettier one to see them playing to- 
gether, Hero, perhaps, with a tangled 
wreath of prairie blossoms ubout his neck, 
his beautiful eves shining with bappiness, 
and his hoaree bay telling every one bis de- 
light. The truth was, Hero had not had a 
very pleasant life with his old master. He 
had had more kicks and hard words than 
avything else, and the churn was a great 
grievance. It was like new world to him 
here. He liked the wide, breezy prairie, 
gay with flowers, the free life, the sense of 
being of some importance in the world, 
All the devotion of his nature went out to 
these new friends. Baby might pull his 
long hair as much as she pleased. An 
amiable growl was his only sign of objec- 
tion; but once, when she played horse with 
him and used the whip a good deal, Hero 
turned, took it from her, and, trotting off, 
dropped it down the well. Then he came 
buick, looking a little ashamed of his 
breach ,f discipline; but Baby, who had 
watched the performance in round-eyed 
wonder, did not resent it. But even 
more than he loved Baby he loved his 
master. Happy was Hero when he could 
follow him to the fields; happier still when 
allowed to trot after the load on trips to 
town. That was not often, because usually 
Mr. Ray said: ‘‘Stay at home, Hero, and 
‘take good care of the folks till I get back, 
old fellow.” ‘That was a charge, indeed, 
and Hero felt his responsibility. Few peo- 
ple called at the lonely farm-house. A stray 
peddler or a tramp now and then made up 
the list; but Hero was on his guard against 
both. Once, when Mrs. Ray refused charity 
toa tramp, and he spoke roughly to her, 
Hero sprang at his throat with a growl that 
meant danger to him. He was called off 
with difficulty, and the man spread the re- 
port of the savage dog so thoroughly that 
Hero soon had a county reputation. 

They had thought him homely, at first; 
all but his eyes. They grew, because of 
his goodness, to find him fairly handsome, 
and Mr. Ray refused a good price for him 
before the Summer was over. 

**No, no,” he said, patting the dog’s head. 
“«He’s one of the family. I should as soon 
think of letting Baby go.” 

Hero wagged his tail with immense satis- 
faction, as the would-be purchaser turned 
away. He understood it all. He was ono 
of the family and he felt his dignity. So 
the Summer passed into Autumn, and Hero 
was, indeed, cherished as one of them- 
sel ves. 

“1 really believe,” Mr. Ray said, one day 
after he had had: a famous romp with the 





dog, ‘‘that next to youand Baby I love 
Hero.” 2% . . 
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“We're much obliged for being put 
first,” laughed the young wife, calling Hero 
to her and setting Bess on his broad back. 
The father looked at the pretty group and 
his eyes grew a little dim. 

“They say man is the dog’s god,” he 
went on, ‘‘and I’m sure he serves him bet- 
ter than we do ours, I never saw anything 
like Hero’s devotion. 1 believe he would 
die for me.” 

‘‘Aye, that I would,” Hero’s speaking 
eyes answered, as he laid his head on his 
master’s knee, looking up at him with all 
his deep devotion in his glance. 

All through the Summer Hero had slept 
ov the door-mat; but when the snows came 
and the long Winter was upon them Bessie 
begged for him to come in, and it ended in 
his sleeping at the foot of his master’s bed, 
on abitof arug. I’m afraid Hero wasa 
little spoiled. He was really treated quite 
as if he had been human, and his tastes 
were even consulted in the matter of food 
in a way some people would have thought 
dreadful. He was not put off with bones 
and stale scraps, but given a reasonable 
portion from the family platter; and he 
grew fat and glossy aod more good-tem- 
pered, if that were possible, every day. 


And so four happy years went by. Hero 
had lost a little his fleetness of foot and his 
fondness for romps with his master after 
the day’s work was done. He was sobered 
a bit; and yet he was always willing to 
play with Bessie, always delighted to fol- 
low his dear master to the fields. Bessie, 
meantime, had grown old enough to be 
sent to the district school, a half mile away, 
and that was Hero’s great opportunity. 
Who but he could escort her to school, 
decorously trotting by her side, with her 
little dinner-basket in bis mouth? All the 
children learned to know and like him. 
Instead of one playfellow, he had a dozen 
and his large heart took them allin. His 
fame as a wise dog spread through the 
neighborhood, and wherever he went (and 
he liked independent excursions now and 
then) he was sure of a welcome; but his 
greatest pleasure now, as all the Summers 
before, was to go with Bessie to the bars 
leading from the barn to the fields, and 
there wait his master’s return from work 
Then the three went up together to the 
house, where in the doorway the mistress 
stood, to welcome them to the evening 
meal. Afterward there was talk and 
Jaughter in the liltle sitting room, and 
perbaps the reading of the paper; and 
Hero, curled up under the table, took 
a sleepy pleasure in it all. Four happy 
years, that made Hero forget the trials 
of the time before; and theu one day 
the shadow of death dropped upon the dear 
little home and the mother went down 
to her grave. It was so sudden, so unex- 
pected that it came on the husband with 
a kind of stupefaction. He could not com- 
prehend his loss. He sat all day with little 
Bess on his lap, and by bis feet Hero lay 
and moaned. Hero walked beside the 
carriage the dreary day they buried her, 
and in his way the dog mourned his mis- 
tress as much as the others. 

That was along and dreary Winter that 
came after. The neighbors were good, but 
it was little they could do for the solitary 
ones, Help was hard to get and Hero, no 
less than his master, learned the taste of 
underdone potatoes and overdone meat, 
sour bread, and heavy biscuit; but how 
close they three grew together I cannot tell. 
There was silent comfort to the stricken 
man in the touch of Hero’s paw on his 
knee, the look of Hero’s loving eyes into 
hisown. Hecould pour into bis faithful 
ears all the grief he did not dare to show 
his neighbors; he could tell him, in half 
soliloquy, the story of the past, the silly 
trifles that had made up his happiness. 
Even to the gentlest of the women who 
came to console him he could say little. 
They had not known his shy little wife; 
they would not understand; but Hero 
kpew, Hero understood, and there was com- 
fort in his silent sympathy. 

Meantime, for Bessie’s sake, for the daily 
comfort of all of them, something had to 
be done; and so, when May came round 
again, there was a new mistress installed at 
the farm. Hero welcomed her a little 
doubtfully, some sure instinct warning 
him of future trouble for himself. She 
wass good woman, 2 notable housewife, 
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and she proved a kind mother to Bessie; 
but she was not fond of dogs, and Hero 
soon found it out. He was fed, as usual; 
but it was with slighting remarks on bis 
pampered appetite and the folly of giving 
food fit for Christians to dogs. The mest 
stuck in his throat, as he heard himself 
called lazy and useless. Intruth, Mrs. Ray 
would have grudged a cat’s board, if she 
had not kept the house clear of mice; 
and here was this great dog, who did 
nothing but play with Bessie and whose 
appetite was boundless. Moreover, Hero 
that Winter had certainly taken habits try- 
ing to the soul of a neat housekeeper. It 
was his master’s fault that he thought one 
old easy-chair in the sitting-room his special 
property. It was at his master’s call that 
he had learned to stretch himself on the 
foot of his bed for an afternoon nap. It 
was because he was one of the family that 
he felt he bad the right to go anywhere in 
the house. All that was over now. He 
jearned soon that he was not wanted in the 
sitting-room; that it did not suit the new 
mistress to have him follow the light wagon 
when they went to make neighborhood visits 
or to accompany them to the village church. 
He had always done these things before. 
He did not see why they were wrong now 
and he had a vague sense of injury in his 
deprivation. And his master no longer 
petted and played with him, as of old. 
Mrs. Ray did not approve of such follies, 
and she made her busband half ashamed of 
his feeling for Hero; and the dog, in turn, 
felt the difference in his manner. He did 
not resent it or turn against the new mis- 
tress; but he felt himself very much in the 
way, and he got out of it as much as pos- 
sible and had a cringing, shrinking air 
when he was about. Mrs. Ray did not 
mean to be unkind; but she was not, as she 
frankly said, ‘‘silly over the dog as her 
husband was.” Hero’s eyes were very sad 
in those days. He barked very little and 
his tail was as depressed as his spirits. He 
might have consoled himself with Bessie; 
but Mrs. Ray did not approve of her play- 
ing with him. A doll was the proper thing 
for a little girl, she said, and she bought a 
beautiful one and spent a week’s spare time 
dressing it. Bessie was delighted; but she 
took it straight to Hero, to show him, and 
(was it chance or a touch of spite in Hero’s 
heart agaiust his new rival?) the doll's 
cheek had the mark of his teeth when she 
trotted in the house again. ‘‘ Hero kissed 
the dolly, Papa,” she said; but Mrs. Ray 
was very angry. 

Hero was only a dog. It would not do 
to let him make trouble in the house, his 
master said to himself. He had probably 
spoiled him. He apologized to his mistress 
for Hero, and (shall I tell it?) he apolo- 
gized to Hero for his mistress. ‘‘ We 
must try to please her, old fellow. She’s 
a good woman, you know.” And he 
stroked and petted Hero to his heart’s con- 
tent, as he said it, for they were out inthe 
barn. Hero did not fancy the barn. He 
felt degraded to stay there, after being so 
long a house-dog and used to the best 
society; but he had found out that there 
was his best chance to play with his 
master, and that reconciled him to it. 
When his master procured him entrance of 
an evening to the sitting-room, he was 
painfully reminded of his lost dignities, so 
much was said about his dirtiness. He 
shrunk to his old place in silence and did 
not evjoy the talk, as in the old days. 


When May came round again, Bessie had 
a little brother, and the house was turned 
upside down in his honor. There wasa 
map anda maid for the work, there were 
relatives of the wife to stay with her, and 
altogether it was a busy time. Hero had 
little part in it all. He followed his mas- 
ter more and more to the fields. He 
dogged his steps as he planted and hoed; but 
he rarely veotured further than the door of 
the room where was the mysterious 
stranger. He knew his place at last and 
the triumphant housekeeper could not 
imagine the difference it madetohim. A 
few times, when she was out, he strayed 
in, and so made a slight acquaintance with 
Baby; but, as Bessie had quite deserted him 
for this ‘‘ live dolly,” as she called him, he 
had hard work not to think Baby a hated 
rival. 

After her baby, the thing Mrs. Ray loved 


best was her poultry. Sho had some new 








varieties that Spring, and when she could 
get out it was her first pleasure to watch 
them. They were Chitiagongs and Brah- 
mas—great, ungainly things Hero thought; 
but he would not have minded them if 
Mr. Ray, half from interest, half to please 
his wife, had not petted them so much. 
He grew jealous, wildly jealous of his 
rivals, and so it happened that one day his 
master caught him chasing the brood. 
This would never do. Hero’s doom was 
sealed, if be took to such habits, and so, for 
almost the first time in his life, be hada 
scolding from his master. 

It did no good, : xcept to set him more 
in the way of mischief. A week luter one 
of the brood was missing. Mrs. Ray sus- 
pected Hero; but there was no proof 
against him. The next week another was 
gone, and this time Hannah, the girl, bore 
witness to having seen the dog chase the 
brood the day before. Still, his master 
would do nothing except talk to Hero. 
though he felt sure of his guilt. Three 
days after, coming up from the fields, he 
found Hero shut up in an abandoned stall, 
and a bloody heap of feathers close to, the 
door told the whole siory. There was no 
doubt of his guilt now and Mrs. Ray in- 
sisted on punishment. She had not dared 
herself to touch thedog. The wild look 
he had given ber, when she came near him 
with the stick, had frightened her; but all 
the more now she was vehement against 
him. 

** Now that he’s got the habit of chasing 
chickens, there’ll be no curing him, I’m 
sure. Itis justasI told you, last week. It 
would be much better to get rid of him. 
He's too old to be of any use, and I shall 
be afraid to let Bessie go near him. I be- 
lieve he’s half mad.” 

That was what Hero heard her say vut- 
side the prison witbin which he was rag- 
ing. 

‘*T can’t sell Hero,” his master answered, 
‘and I’ve never yet had to punish him; 
but we shall have*to do something, I sup- 
pose. Hero,” opening the door, ‘‘ how 
could you be so bad, old fellow?” 

And Hero only put his penitent head on 
his knee and tried with his eyes to tell him 
the story of his love and jealousy and un- 
happiness. The master’s heart was heavy 
for him, but he could not understand it all. 
It ended in his getting a chain for the dog 
and fastening him toa post by the barn- 
door. When he could, he slipped the 
chain, on his way to the fields, and called 
Hero after him; but the greater part of his 
time he was chained up. It was hard lines 
for the dog. He grew gaunt and haggard 
and cross. He bowled at the man when he 
took the horses from the stable; he snapped 
at the hens when they veniured too near. 
He was a miserable dog, and, along with his 
own self-respect, he was losing every one 
else’s. When the children, bis old playfel- 
lows, came to see Bessie, Mrs. Ray warned 
them not to go too near his kennel. He 
saw them in the pleasant orchard, he 
beard their shouts and laughter; but all 
that was over for him now. Long, lonely 
hours he spent, tugging at his chain and 
barking at stray passers. ‘‘An ugly dog!” 
they sometimes said. ‘‘See how he shows 
his teeth. No wonder he’s tied up.” And 
often a stone came rattling toward him, in 
sign of enmity. Plainly, he was no longer 
«‘man’s best friend.” 

So the miserable Summer wore away, 
and inthe Autumn the railroad was, at last, 
completed to the station beyond them. 
They bad waited so long for it that it was 
a great event. It ran over one corner of 
Mr. Ray’s farm. He bad had a good price 
for the land. In Spring a new house would 
be built in place of the little, low cabin in 
which they had lived so long. Mr. Ray 
was already busy over plans and purchases. 
He went often to town; but, as his wife was 
with him nearly always, Hero could not 
follow. At last, one lovely day in October 
came the opening of the new line. There 
was to be a grand excursion down the road 
to the central station, and Mr. Ray and his 
wife and Bessie were to go, the girl being 
left in charge of the house and baby. 
When Mr. Ray went to the baru, to help 
the man get out the team for theride to 
the depot, he unchained Hero. The dog 
should have his holiday, too, with them, he 
said. 





He watched the merry party ride away, 
and then he went to the creek, fora swim. 
Oh! how delicious it was to roam about at 
his pleasure, to stretch himself in the sun, 
snap lazily at the flies, and doze away an 
hour! It was so long’since he had felt 
utterly free that something of his old lov- 
ing, trustiog nature came back to him, and 
he trotted up to the house, as of old, for his 
dioner, forgetting his bad character. 

“Oh! that miserable dog!” Hannah 
cried, at sight of him. ‘I wish youd 
chain him up again, John. I’m more 
afraid of him than of tramps.” 

But John had no chance to do her pleas- 
ure. Hero had turned and fled, seeking 
the woods back of the barn, too sick of his 
fate to care even for his lost dinner. 

It was late in the afternoon when he 
came out the other side of the little grove, 
on the bank of the railroad cutting. It 
was a pretty place, this bit of wood on the 
slope of a rolling prairie, and from the 
little eminence one could see far over the 
peaceful, smiling farms. Field upon field, 
where the yellow grain had been gathered, 
lay bathed in sunset glory. Down at the 
horizon were the clustered houses of the 
little village, with its one spire pointing 
to the blue heavens. And like a black 
line through all the green and gold ran the 
railway cutting, shut in by its steep banks 
and winding in curious curves, to avoid the 
higher slopes. Everything was socalm and 
still, just the stray tinukle of a distant cow. 
bell pulsating in the silence, Everything 
was bathed in warmth and color by the 
declining sun. No wonder Hannah had 
brought her afternoon sewing out here, and 
now was looking at the sunset and listen- 
ing to John, who, on his way to pasture 
for the cows, had stopped for a little chat. 
But she had forgotten the baby, so lost in 
talk was she; and he, left to himself, had 
deserted the quilt, on which he had been 
placed, and was creeping about in the 
grass, clutching at the green blades, bab- 
bling bis delight in inarticulate baby 
speech. He saw Hero, and put out his 
hands to him; and Hero, forgetting that 
he was no longer one of the family, trotted 
up and let him put his fat hands upon him. 
Hannah’s back was turned. She saw and 
heard nothing but John, and when he left 
her she still watched his retreating figure. 
Suddenly, at the whistle of the excursion 
train, rounding the curve below on its 
home trip, she turned. Then she saw 
Hero beut over Baby, and, screaming out 
that he was biting him, sprang forward to 
snatch up the child; but she lost ber foot- 
ing on the slippery edge, as she took the 
boy, and (how she never knew), as she saved 
herself by catching a sapling near her, 
Baby slipped from berarm and rolled down 
the clay slope, down on the track, not tep 
feet, it seemed, from the advancing train. 
She screamed and shut her eyes, and then— 
It was all over in a minute, and no one 
knew just how it was done. Hero was 
there, his teeth in the child’s dress, and it 
was on oneside of the track, out of danger; 
but Hero— 

They stopped the train. People got out. 
The brakeman took the poor mangled 
body from under the wheels and laid it 
gently down beside the track. Mrs. Ray 
was clasping close her baby and crying, 
and she was not tlie only one. Hero was 
not quite dead. At his dear master’s voice 
his eyes opened. As he heard his call, as 
he felt his caressing hand on his head, 
Hero, with one last effort, lifted it and 
feebly licked his hand. It was a last gleam 
of life. It went out in affection to the 
master to whom he had been faithful, even 
unto death. 

RockForp, It. 








PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for ‘his department should be ad- 
“* Pussies.” 1He inperenDENt, New York.) 
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1, aconsonant; 2, a grain; 3, a metal; 4,8 
kind of dog; 5, fanciful. The centrals give » 
wild animal. L. 8. R. 

PROBLEM. 

A wheelwright wishes to know the length of 
a belt required to go around two wheels, whose 
diameters are 2and tz feet and the distance 
of their centers 26 feet. 

Norz.—The word was “breathing.” We 





So poor Hero had a long day’s liberty. 


inadvertently added “s” tm referring to the 
puzzle. 
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November 10, 1881.} 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT 27rTa, 
BLANK Puzz_e.—1, conduct : 2, confines; 3, 
entrance; 4, minute ; 5, present ; 6, refuse. 
Cross-worp Entema.—Letter I. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


FanGalaA 
Rat Evil 
EveRailL 
NahuMa glI 
CanADBdE 


Hor NewS 
The first solution of the problem of Oct. 
20th was received from Henry Hedges: 
As had $46,990 + 
Bs ‘ $76,678 + 


Cs * $43,923 ; 
Ds ‘* $85,416+ 
Es “ $46,990 + 


A. 8. Kellogg, ‘‘Nillor,” and W. 8 Bates 
also sent correct solutions. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 3p. 

ALPHABET PUzzLE.—1, acute ; 2, beard; 3 


cruel ; 4, drape ; 5, elope; 6, fairy ; 7, gagers 
8, heath; 9, idols; 10, jewel; 11, kills; 12, 
lager; 13, model; 14, never; 15, opens; 
16, paper ; 17, quail; 18, rends ; 19, seven ; 20, 
taper ; 21, u~her ; 22, valet ; 23, white ; 24, x; 


25, youth ; 26, zones. 
Cross-Worp Enioma.—The Siege of York- 
town. 

TRANSPOSITIONS.—1, Milwaukie; 2, Minne- 
sota ; 3, Wisconsin ; 4, Colorado ; 5, Delaware. 
RippLes.—1, LI votes-violets ; 2, caprice. 

ANAGRAMS.—1, Wheeling; 2, Boston; 3, 
Concord ; 4, Belfast ; 5, Bangor ; 6, New York; 
7, Albany ; 8, Cleveland; 9, Washington. 

P1.—‘* Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky.”’ 

TRANSPOSITION.—1, meats; 2, mates; 3, 
steam ; 4, tames ; 5, teams. 


CROSS PUZZLE, 
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CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 
WitiraM J. Couauir, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fali of 1876 I was taken with 


BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by.a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘* | write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my 
sickness.’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 
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HOM FURNISHINGS 


CEO. A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, | Up-stairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, Etc., Ete. 
_ ly hl » 
TERMS.~ Sigs 20 exceeding tase turned on 
7 whe le 
Owiil goods at net prices if paid for in four } vaymente. 
J. B. McNAB, Manager. 

















The Latest. The Best. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


‘The handsomest and most complete 
LARGE ARM MACHINE 
| Yet produced. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


Victor Sewing Machine Co,, 
Middletown, Conn. 








ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 


Designed and Manufactured 


BY 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Corner 29th St. and 7th Avenue, New York. 








The application of the highest principles of Art to every detail of Interior Decoration has 
become so important and uuiversal as to render necessary not only an increased number and 
variety of designs, but entirely new material and effects in the hangings used for walls and 
ceilings. In our new patterns for the coming sesson will be found, therefore, not merely the 
characteristics common to ordinary paper-bangings, but a reproduction of the most choice and 
expensive fabrics of European design and manufacture, among which appear quaint old Dutch 
— haemo leathers, antique metals and velvets, and the woven tapestries so much used ip 
ormer times. 





Going a step further than any yet attempted, we offer a decided novelty in the genuine 
velvets which, by a process just patented by us, can be hung like wall-paper, and which in 
softness of tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated as they are with antique designs 
stamped and raised upon their surface, cannot be excelled. 

a unusual facilities for producing these richer fabrics have also been turned to good 
account in the cheaper varieties of paper-hanginge made by us, which represent to an astonish- 
ing degree the same beauty of design and coloring, thus placing truly artistic effects within 
reach of the lowest prices. p 

The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling Decoration has been made a matter of 
special consideration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, if desired, attend tc the entire 
work of Interior Decoration, for which we employ the best talent and to which we give our 
personal supervision. . 





hes 
NEW HAVEN 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS - 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams. {cos Charlotte de Russe. 





Oysters, Jellied ame oned Tur- 
ey, ‘Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, 
and Table Linen supplied by 


Af. THOMPSON, 
30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B,.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 








In ordar‘to introdnow our, Gpedl to the 
people ye wrill send by: mail 


[Pi ata a 
8 Tea Knives —: 3.00lar any portion prorata 
BRANSON: KNIT TER 


For Manufacturing or Family Use, . 
either with or without 








and without a rival. Makes seamless hose of all 
and boys 10 to is }- ek oe oe For 
ears em. 
culars atdvesd NSON, 
adelphia, Pa.; 
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steam power. Over 
use, and acknowledged to be all that is claim: torin 














(Write at once for particulars. Mention this 
DOVER EGG-BEATER publication.) 
, ° 2 kable I tion— Fully Tested—Of 
& § ¢ 5 & i | BOVE Practical Beneft—Rutirely Dit- 
4° 4 é a ferent from all Others. 
b.fys 4 re. THE 
cA 1 4 : pl &. a 
wo243 3 oe ee | ' 
TL: Pgcg eet 
e kg 3 e 5 : 3% >s: & | 
SS atbsus SSSaL Ens - 
gageae"s out seas OR “NO-TENSION* SEWING MACHINE. 
sees > a3 ¥z £32 | Ladies careful of health and appreciating 
$ 2k 22 8 5 s2533% gs the best will now have no other. 
gis2 72 # ,06"43 WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
gees a » we |? 658 Broadway, N.Y. _ 
3g * o Pb t| s 2 
2232 2 > ¢ = | WADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND, 
e& 42 : en a 4 IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
The * DOVER EGG-BEATER " is the only article i a 
the wide world that is Warranted te D LIGHT ARTISTS’ MAT ERIALS 
the Purchaser. For 50 cents one is sent by mail, 
oe DOVER STAMPING CO» ,_ | and Architects’ and Engincers’ Supplies 
asihindndhapeaaeithtinenstaitlsaiaiesaivnemiinelittieliae = of every description. 
BEATTY’S ORGANS. 27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, 84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





only $90. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holiday Inducements. | 
Ready. Write orcallon BEATTY. Washington, N.J. | 7 Catalogues free on application. 
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505 Chestnut 8t., Phil 
or 204 West Fourth 8t., , Ohio. 





Pittsburgh 
obits 
23 E. 14th st., N.Y. 


CLEPPATRA. 


i iii 
STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED | FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter-Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
R, WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn, 
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Farm and Garden 


The Agricultvral Favor will be g'ad to receive any 
practical hint», suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable 'o those 
Of our Subscribers who feel specialty interested. 


FALL PLANTING. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 





Tap question of rural improvement in some 
departments depends much upon the advis- 
abilitv of Fall planting. The Spring is so 
crowded with what is called “ regular”? work 
that it does vot give room for any large 
amount of extras. 

My own experience leads me to favor Fall 
planting in the case of berries almost alto- 
gether. All small fruits do admirably set 
even as late as November. If raspberries and 
blackberries are not set, they should, at least, 
be got ready by heeling in, so that they can be 
set in place the very first good Spring day. 
Strawberries do best set in August or Septem- 
ber, in a moist time, and then carefully 
watered. Mulch thoroughly end cover with 
leaves or by hoeing up the soil for Winter. 
Currants and gooseberries from cuttings 
should have the cuttings made early in the 
Tall and pressed into the soil one-half their 
length, and then planted in the Spring. The 
advantage of Fall planting with small fruits 
Is that in the Spring they sprout very early 
and are then unfit to be mored. 

My rules with fruit and lawn trees are: 

(1.) If mv eof) ts not thoroughly drained, I de 
not plant in the Fall, as the water will settle 
about the roots and rot them, or, at least, pre 
vent the pushing of new roots. In low lands 
it is best to raise the sofl about the tree two 
or three inches, to shed the water for a diam- 
eter of four or five feet. 

(2.) If you cannot thoroughly mulch your 
trees after setting and staking them, do not 
se! inthe Fall. The trees will be twisted and 
worked about sufficiently to spoilthem. They 
liad better be heeled in until Spring and 
nearly covered with loose soil. 

(3) If the trees are dry or not in fine condi- 
tion, they had better be heeled in and covered. 

(4.) If they are of doubtful hardiness, let 
them be set in the Spring and be somewhat 
acclimated by the Summer 

(5.) Lf the sof) is well drained and there 
have been no soaking rains, if the trees to be 
set are secured near at hand and promptly 
shifted, and if special care be taken in muleh- 
ing and staking, there is no reason why the 
Fall should not be a better time for planting 
than Spring. There is less pressure of work 


and the job is not likely to be unduly hur- 
ried. 
There are, however, afew varieties of shrubs 


and trees, such as the magnolias, which 
should invariably be moved in the Spring. 
Any extensive cultivator will inform the plant- 
er of this peculiarity when he makes his pur- 
chases. 

There has been a line of demarcation 
drawn between fruits with stones and other 
fruits, setting the former down to be invarti- 
ably plinted in Spring. I think there is 
something in this, as my success is invariably 
better with cherries, plums, and peaches set 
in Spring. 

The above exceptions still allow a good 
dea! of this class of improvement to go on in 
the Fall. Some of my best plantings bave 
been during thaxe in November, and onve as 
late as Christmas. 

But, apart frum tree-planting, a man bent on 
rural improvement must dothe greater share 
of itin the late months. It is the time for 
cutting new drives, erecting arbors, building 
crossings and rustic bridges and _ rockeries. 
Above all, it is the time for clearing away 
unsightly trees or limbs and putting things 
into “shape.” 

Keep a memorandum in your pocket, and 
jot down all Summer what you would like to 
see changed in the Fall, and then when Fall 
comes work fiom your memorandum, and you 


will be surprised to see how much you get 
done. 


Curmron, N.Y. 
LL 


DESTROYING CABBAGE WORMS. 


Tue long-continued drought here induced a 
visitation of cabbage worms never equaled in 
the past. The moths or butterflies came in 
swarms, and then followed the worms. Asa 
consequence, our late cabbage isruined save in 
exceptional gardens. About a month ago lI 
undertook to clear my cabbages of the in- 
truders, and went at them with all manner of 
remedies. I used repellants, but they would 
not repel; then I tried hot water of the ten- 
perature laid down in the Country Gentleman— 
to wit, at 170°—and I apparently killed not 
only the worms, bat every head or plant to 
which it was applied. Usin- cold soapsuds, 
with alight addition of ca:bolic acid, crisped 
everything but the worms. I was at my wit’s 
end, and I felt like adopting Peter Henderson's 
creed, that in times of drought she worms could 
pot be subdued. At this juncture I applied to 








Professor C. V. Riley, the entomologist of the 
Agricultural Defariment, for suggestions, 
earrying him samtpies of the various kinds of 
worms found on the cabbage. One of these he 
named asthe /tus‘a brassica, Riley; being s 
light green looper or span-worm, with white 
longitudinal lines, which lines, however, disap- 
pear at maturity, when preparing to change 
into the pupa state. Arother be named the 
Pierta rapa—a dark green worm, which first 
eame to this country ir 1859, through Quebec, 
and hes since spread all over the United States, 
asithas boen recently reported to him from 
near the Gulf of Mexico. The third was the 
Prutella eruciferarum, a small green worm, 
quite lively when touched. 

For remedy, he advised pyrethrum, mixed 
with water in the proportions of one pound of 
the herb to say 100 gallons of water, and then 
applied with force to all parts of the cabbage, on 
the under as well as the upper side of the 
leaves. He eaid that Paris green and London 
purple were as effectual in destroying cabbage 
worms as potato bugs; but their extremely 
poisonous nature is such as to bar their use on 
cabbage, and he, therefore, could not reeom- 
ménd them to any grower, and particularly so 
since pyrethrum accomplished equal results 
This I found In practice to be the case, and I 
would certainly not apply London purple, if 
able to get a genuine article ©’ pyrethrum. 
Professor Riley presented me with z box of the 
herb, which he guaranteed pure, and in every 
instance where I used it as directed by him it 
killed all the worms touched byit. I was met, 
however, with the practical difficulty, indicated 
by him, of not having a suitable device for ap- 
plying it. With force is just what is needed, 
and to reach that end he said he was experi- 
menting and inventing a machine, or sprayer, 
which would enable any gardener to make ef- 
fectual and proper applications, 

My conclusions in regard to the various reme- 
dies are that repellants are useless in times of 
drought, and that the two processes which Pro- 
fessor Riley has sugested to the press and to 
me—bot water and pyrethrum—will, if persist- 
ently used, rid any size cabbage-patch of all va- 
rieties of worms or pests. Water at 170° is too 
hot and will scorch all outside leaves, unless 
applied with a better sprayer than the ordinary 
nozzle of a garden watering-pot. Still, anew 
growth was induced on all my singed plants, 
and I regarded the application as beneficial, 
particularly to the new broods of worms, as 
the fresh leaves invited renewed attacks. The 
proper temperature, I take it, is about 140°. 

Notwithstanding the bigh estimate I place 
on pyrethrum, as between it and hot water, I 
would be governed by cost. convenience, form 
of sprayer, etc.; but, no matter which fs se- 
leoted, it must be frequently applied, in the ab- 
sence of the hest remedy of all—a heavy, dash- 
ing rain-storm. 

The rapidity with which the cabbage worms 
multiply is wonderful. One may hand-pick 
from a dozen to forty worms off a single head 
of cabbage, taking all the eye can detect; yet 
the next day one-half as many can be found on 
this same plant—lusty, vigorous fellows. which 
care no more for arepellant—be it carbolic 
powder, lime, bran, etc.—than forthe dew. A 
heavy storm will destroy thousands, yet a few 
warm days will replace the dead with live ones. 
Hence, I conclude that any remedy which acts 
only on the worm is simply dealing with the 
effect, not the cause, and that a net should 
constantly be used to catch the moth or but- 
terfly. Next year I shall apply the net on the 
first appearance of the moth, and then the 
water, either hot or with pyrethrum in it, as 
circumstances may determine. If my thorough 
experiment this year constitutes a rule, I per- 
ceive no reason why I cannot fn 1882 easily 
and cheaply protect my cabbage from the 
worms by pursuing the above course, no mat- 
ter how long the dry weather may last. The 
Agricultural Department, ander such scien- 
tists as Professor Riley, is fast becoming a na- 
tional necessity. It was years ago a fair sub- 
ject of ridicule, through its indiscriminate and 
purposeless seed distributions, ete. ; but since 
it has, with live, practical men, gone out with 
the farmer in the terrible fight he has against 
worms, plagues. and kindred ills, which eat 
up hiscrops and kill his stock, it has become 
a powerful instrument for good. I do not 
know its head, Dr. Loring ; but, if he has com- 
mon sense enough to fill all his divisions with 
such able men as Professor Riley, he will ac- 
complish undoubied good.—Counfry Gentle- 
man, 





WHEAT EXPERIMENTS. 


Tus experiments here recorded were made 
upon the Kansas Agricultural College Farm, 
by E. M. Shelton, professor of agriculture, 

The advantages of harrowing wheat in the 
Spring are frequently recited by the agricul- 
tural press, and the increased yield resulting 
I have seen placed all the way from five to ten 
bushels per acre. Sill, the practice is not a 
common one, although those farmers who 
once begin it rarely give it up, which is itself 
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good evitience of the asefulness of the prac- 
tice. Inthe Winter of 1879—1880 I selected a 
portion of a wheat-field, very undform as to the 
soll, situation, and condition of the crop, 

in this laid off six plats, exactly one-fourth of 
an acre each, with the object of testing the ad- 
vantages, if any, of harrowing growing wheat. 
Esch alternate plat, beginning with the first, 
was thoronghly barrowed twice and finally 
rolled. . 

The first h wrowing was done February 26th, 
and the second barrowing, followed by the 
roller, April 13th. Ordinarily these dates 
would be much too early; but in the Spring of 
1880 wheat made an unusually early growth, 
even for Kansas. In general, we think once 
harrowing and rolling would be sufficient, and 


‘this work should be done as soon as the wheat 


has got well started under the influence of the 
8pringsuns. The plate separating those which 
were harrowed, of course, received no special 
treatment. The results of this experiment 
may be seen in the subjoined table, in the 


=< order in which they were placed in the 
eld: 
YIELD PER ACRE. 


Grain, Straw, 

Plat A, harrowed............. pacers rie 1,760 
“ SB, unharrowed..... ccececceeceess ALO 1,164 
© C, harPowed.......cc.ssce0e eoee-ee18.40 = 1,290 
“ D, unharrowed ececcee 11.86 61,296 
© BB, RasweWOS....ccccccccccccccoceces 16.138 1,672 
S Fi GR ccccescccecce-coce 1458 1,828 
Average yield of harrowed plats..... 15.21 =1,550 


Average yield of unharrowed plats..12.77 1,429 

Increased yield of harrqwed plats, 2.44 bush. grain, 
121 Ibs. straw. 

It will be observed that the yield of grain in 
every case in the harrowed plats exceeded the 
yield of the adjoining unharrowed plats, a fact 
which seems to show pretty conclusively that 
the increased yield was caused by the harrow- 
ing, and by nothing else. It is true that this 
increased yield of less than 2 bushels of grain 
and 121 pounds of straw in the harrowed plats 
is not large ; but it is enough to give good pay 
for the labor of running a light harrow twice 
anda roller once over the field, and at a sea- 
son when farm-labor is not Particularly prese- 
ing. 

In the Fall of 18791 prepared a long sack, 
which was filled with exactly 200 pounds of 
wheat, and sunk it deeply into a bin‘contain- 
ing 150 bushels of Winter wheat. Here the 
sack remained exactly six months, when it was 
taken up and again weighed, this second 
weighing showing aslight fraction over 200} 
pounds as the weight of the sack of grain 
This seems to thow that wheat does not shrink 
in the bin. I bave just now finishe’ a repeti- 
tion of this experiment, giving almost pre- 
cisely the same results as those detailed above. 
On November 18th, 1880, a similar long sack 
was sunk in a bin of grain, where it was al- 
lowed toremain until June 4th last, or exactly 
seven months and a day, when it was taken up 
and again weighed, this second weighing show- 
ing a full 201 pounds of grain. Iam not going 
to offer an explanation of this increased 
weight of a half pound in the one case and one 
pound intbe other. This fact becomes all the 
more remarkable when we consider that our 
Kansas Winters are among the driest seasons 
found anywhere. These experiments do seem 
to show that wheat does not shrink from 
evaporation in the bin when put up perfectly 
dry. The loss of weight from wintering over 
wheat of which I have heard farmers complain 
must then, in justice, be charged up to the 
rata and mice or the leaky condition of the 
granary. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


In many places arrangements are now made 
for growing plants for cut-flowers. There are 
benches for. holding the plants which are 
grown in the earth, and notin pots. In some 
instances plants are grown in these beds all 
Summer, the glass being shaded from the hot 
sun. Thisis especially the case with young 
roses, from which flowers are desired in the 
Winter, and also with Bouvardia; but some- 
times and, indeed, generally the plants are 
grown in the open ground, and at this sea- 
son carefully lifted and placed in the beds of 
earth prepared for them. In lifting them, 
grest care has to be exercised to keep them 
from wilting, for, although the drooping beads 
will usually come up again, it is always at 
some loss to the fature well-being of the plant. 
To prevent wilting, it is best to take up the 
plants after a soaking rain, so that the earth 
will adhere to the roots in a little ball, and 
especially to keep the glass of the house as 
dark as possible for adfew days. It is light 
quite as much as a dry atmosphere which 
takes the moisture out of a transplanted plant. 
Carnations, bouvardiss, roses, callas, helio- 
trope, avd mignonette stil] continue to be the 
great stand-bys of the cut-flower men, though 
all sorts of specialties, as ‘‘ fancies,” are con- 
tinually coming up. Last Winter there was 
quite a run on various kinds of common 
European chrysanthemum, or “‘ dasies,” as 
they are commercially called. The various 
forms of the Gtrysanthemum tricolor were 
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especially much sought for. Many plants that 
have been turned out of pots to pasture in the 
open air during Summer will have to be re- 
potted during the month of October. 

In taking up things from the ground for pot- 
ting. care should be take. to have the pots we 
drained, with pieces of potsherd over the hole. 


.The more rapidly water passes through the 
.80i] the better plants will grow. 


Pots could 
be made without holes, and the water would 
all go through the porous sides in time; bat 
that is too slow a way, s0 we make a hole, to 
admit of its more rapid escepe, and we place 
the broken pots over the hole, to make a vacu- 
um, which assists the object of the hole. In 
very small pots, or with plants which have 
strong enough roots to rapidly absorb all the 
moisture they get and speedily a k for more, 
“crocking”’ is not necessary. 

There are but few things in the greenhouse 
that will reyuire special treatment at this time. 
Camellias and aza‘eas, as they cease to grow, 
will require less water; but it is now so well 
known that moisture is favorable to growth 
and comparative dryness favorable to flower- 
ing that we need do no more than refer to the 


fact. 

Bulbs for flowering in pots should be placed 
atonce. Four or five-inch pots are suitable. 
One hyacinth and about three tulips are 
sufficient for each. After potting, plunge the 
= over their rims in sand under the green- 

ouse stage, letting them remain there until 
the pots have become well filled with roots 
before bringing them on to the shelves to 
force.—The Gardener's Monthly. 
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LONDON PURPLE AND PARIS 
GREEN. 





Proressor C. E. Toorns, of the Ohio State 
University, has found by experience, during 
the past two years, that, weight for weight, 
London purple ie more efficacious tban Paris 
green as an insecticide. ‘Ihere is really no 
peed of using it weight for weight, as one-half 
a pound of the purple goes as far as one pound 
of the green and costs very much less. Though, 
from the cheapness of the former, there is less 
temptation to adulterate it than with the lat- 
ter, yet there are still cheaper powders with 
which it may be and has been sdulterated. If 
not carefully ground, it is less effectual and apt 
to form lumpsin mixing with water. Hem- 
ingway & Co., of New York, the originators of 
this insecticide, are taking particular pains to 
grind finely, experience having taught that in- 
creased care is warranted in the increased sate 
isfaction which their article gives. Another 
purple poison is now being advertised as Paris 

urple. The base isa purple refuse obtainei 

y A. Pourrier, of Paris, extensfvely used for 
coloring sugar-paper, for the very reason that 
there is no arsenic or other poison init. But, 
as it costs but $1.75 per ton in Paris, enter- 

rising parties are using it in imitation of Lon- 
oe purple by adding the arsenic to it.—Amer- 
ican Naturalist, 


AGRICULTURAL. 


THE GRYSTAL 


Fire-Place Heater 


The Most Popular Heater Made. 
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Economical, Durable, 
Artistic. 


The octagon form of the CRYSTA: is radical 
departure from the oval or circular form common to 
Baltimore or Fire-place Heaters in general and en- 
ables us to greatly increase {ts heating power without 
increasing the size. This form also admits of a much 
better internal construction, in which we have com- 
bined the sectional fire-pot and magazine with clink- 
erless grate. The shaking and dumping arrange- 
ment of this grate is another new and original feature 
of the CRYSTAL and is highly praised by all who 
have used it. It is also provided with our New Direct 
Draft and Automatic Gas-Damper, which insures 
absolute freedom from gas. 


Send for Circular and Prices. 


Barstow Stove Co., 


230 Water St., New York; 56 Union 
8t., Boston; Providence, R. I. 
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THE NEW 


HUB RANGE, 





With Patent Refiex Grate and 


THE INDEPENDENT. 














Congress Wate 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induc- 
ing irreparable results 


For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 





Patent Double-Quick Damper. } 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured by 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


‘52 and 54 Union St., Boston. 


79, BACON PIANOS. 28. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. | mts 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 43nd St., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 








Friends! here’s comfort. Wife 
says she must have a couple of 


Conunen Genet Rockers. We all 
want t 


we Special D Discount to 
Clergymen. 
Send stamp for Catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N.Y. 











1 gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 





at nd Finialee and omen ar ging Gum, Bi Rises, 
kinds 0 porting Im mpiemente snd and 
ae euding pac Gans at 


Cc 
aren ‘t., Philadelphia, Fa. 
Mention this paper. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS, 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 yee Street. 












y, Newar 
ta" Farmers and ae invited send 
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HALLETT 
FURNACES, 

“ SPLENDID” FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 

WARREN RANGE, 


HALLETT RANGE, 
“SPLENDID PARLOR STOVE, 


FULLER W4kREN & Co., 
TROY, N. ¥., AND SOLD BY 
. G. HALLETT, 
236 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW RICH BLOOO! 


Blood, and will = letely change » A. 

the entire ree months, 

who will take 1 vill each night from 1 to Any perso 
may be restored to sound or 8 if sucha thing 








be pos. © — SON & CO. for 8 letter a " 
v Benge, 
THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


This well- apewe yo thoroughly efficient remedy 
for diseases of mee oom a world-wide rep- 
utation during the reat eighty-one years ; and itisa 

remarkable fact that this reputation has nm sus- 
ee simply b: od — = the medicine itself, —_ 
Sadande who have sued it wil bear tentinony tot 
tho a a Me 2 bave a it vit tothe 
te) is ata 

Manufactured Bie Dy JOHN L. Theres. SONS& 

CO., Troy. N. ice 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. 
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DR. KENNEDY'S — 


Prairie Weed 


» warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
umption down to the slightest tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my 
own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 
appetite, cleanses the biood, quiets the nerves. It 
stops Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
Throat. cures sa and Whooping Cough tn 
their oe spose I want you to know what it will 
do, because i unitke any other cough medicine in 
the world. It never upsets the stom Itisa W 
of our own land, not wu in any other medicine. I 
have picid watched its effects on all ages from 
_—s toold age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 


CANCER 


Loses ty De. KINGSLEY, who has treated in 

Y., ¥.. nosey 19,000 cases within the 

last fats years. Doctors. Ser cae and the 
Poor cured free. Cross & straightened ; : 

ors removed ; Fistula. ‘and all diseasce 

successfully treated. Send for Dr. Kin 

ley's Asthma Spesne am . 

« circular eT ING 

w.J.P.K 
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BELLS yp 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Beit Founprrs, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a peperts uality of Bells. 
Oba attention given to Church Bells. 

Catalogues sent free to parties needing belle, 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Belle for all purposes. Wat 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy,N. ¥ 














Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for ¢ SKA | 
Sehools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4 TIF Cincinnati, ‘0. 
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PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH — 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, any 


y get the“ "GENUINE RUBBER PAINT 





MARE” is on 





yee Shade. 
, i . “N. B."—As ‘there are eral now on the market, see that above pt 
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FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 








ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ER NOW for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
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THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO. & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefully examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 





road. Its throngh t trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 






THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 
Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest cago. 
of Chi It h 
neariy 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: r 


“Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 
“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” 
‘Northern Ilinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” 


“ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.’ 
“ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 
“ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line." 


Tickets over this road aro sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 


+ Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be 
MARVIN HUGHITT,Gen'l Manager, Chicago. 


sure they read over it, and take none other 
W. W. STENNETT, Gen'] Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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FREELY BUT CAREFULLY. 
IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


P Al N T PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 
WM. E. “LUGas, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 141 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China 


r Kniv 
LSO ALL MHOC BEF URNISHNG GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
c.L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and plaess on Car or Steamer, free of 
oharge. Sent C. O. D. or P..O. Money Order. 





CHICKERING 
. % PIANO, 


THE vicTO THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREAZLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully iavited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 





"BEST IN THE WORD: 


FRONT EVERSE END 





ASK YOURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WASTE SEWING SILK........-..- 30c, per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...40c, per oz. 

A 36-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
400 Broadway, N. ¥.; 288 Market St., Philadelphia. 








E 


PIANO-FORT ES. 
UNEQUALED IN 
Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 end 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
k. 


Tone, 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 





STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Office, 5 and? John St., N. Y. 
BRANCH | 4 Fulton , by —%- 2pih § St., N.Y. 
OFFICES | f1oWwifeltasre ce Meith, 


Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, ( ‘loaks, Robes, etc., of ali fabrics and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
etc. cleaned or dyed. 

Empk ying the best attainable skill and most im. 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confidently 
jy the best results and unusually prompt re- 
urn of goods. 

Gouds received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT. NEPHEWS & CO., 
_Nos. Sand 7 John &t., N. ¥. 


THE 


D STANDARD 
SPOOL 





CVA 






SPO0N) 


WAHT AN | ED 


FIRE 


A Sentinel that at Never Sleeps. 
SIMPLE! 
EFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 
a) Ss. F. HAYWARD, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
407 Broadway, N.Y. City 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’t'rs, New York City, 





BABCOCK 


EXTINGUISHER 





ALWAYS FRESH! 


ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that Tarkant’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) bas over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 


elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 


and it is always ready. 





We Manufacture in 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
oupes, etc., etc. 


Or mined wy, Reps Imezy vod Hosias 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


the LATEST STYLES 








H. KILLAM & co., New Haven, Conn. 





THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO,, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. 





Arum ovr ho Olden and Most Elenive Manuleluaria hs Worl 





Messrs. SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & Co. (corner 14th Street, at Union 
Square), the well-known manufacturers of Silver-plated Ware, have been 
awarded by the management of the Melbourne (Australia) International Expo- 
sition the highest awards and medals for their exhibit of Silver-plated Ware. 
The award consisted of an elaborately illuminated parchment certificate and a 
first prize medal. This honor is all the more gratifying considering the fact that 
the goods exhibited by them were in competition with forty-four of the leading 


manufacturers of the world.— The Jewelers’ Circular. 








roofs. Less than one-fourth the —— of slates. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and prices to 


METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamental Roofs in the world. on for all Le of buildt 
Prices reduced t 


hg itch 
© correspond with the decline in 


ANVGLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 
22 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 








TEXAS 


AREANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50.000 Lab Immediate Seegtgmentes & Good Wages. 
on faums = Railroads in 


= 
— mail on application, free of cost, 
ex 


5M. i, ViGTOR, Raster 
Foreign 


r Western Louisiana. Those raiaeteae | buva 
Rastern 5 Ronager, 26 248 Broadway} Ne i. a 6. L, phe hd = 


nL ME MIGRATION co. 
ay 


ee ee eee oe 
gpg ag te 





= WANT To K NOW ALLE NEW 


NORTHWEST? 


THE WEEKLY 


ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS, 


8 pages, 56 columns, a first-class family newspaper in 

every respect, pays large attention to the railway, land, 

agricultural, mining and other developments of that 

at region. Sent one year for $1.15. Sample copy 

to any address. Write for a copy or send a. = 
fora oozes. Address Pioneer Press Co., St. Paul, M 

t circulation in a region 900 miles a 


BARPHONED 


enclose stamp for Circular. 





Make the Deaf Hear. 
All interested should 





call and examine, or 





W. 0. ROGERS, 99 Court St., Room.4, Boston, 


STEAM HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


free. § 


centa. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 








SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET. 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


AGENTS ¥ WAXTED ~ Canvass for Sood Gar 


work. Send for P ‘or So List and te Terms 
ev ATIONAL NEWSP. AGENCY, quincr, Mics. 


ECKE 
& SON 


‘ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
The Highest Staudard ef Excellence 
Attained and Maintained. 


Budepeod by all the Premin mt tench. 
“evnnd Be and ute ties for. ese, F ‘ouc 
perior Workmans' 











noses apd te neg 1550 Third A _ oe: 87th St. 
ry UTION. ay connection with any other house ofa 
similar name. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John St., New ¥ York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Gravesite c | 
p Chain and 
Fixtures, fon Pourte, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 





_ FOUNDED 1» 1882. 


Highest m awarded 
em by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at P: France, in 
7; Vienna, Austria, in 





1973; aud Centennial Exhi- 
bition. 1876. 


Ay MSIA BICYCLE. 
A plone, practicai road ve- 
hicle, with which a person can ride 
three he could 























THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S._A_Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEA’ at 


less Hair 


Estab 
3 Poormous and increas casing tales 
TYLO BALSAMUM ir. Ale’) 





Established 1817. ‘ 


x F—.. 
Ve J. Magia, Godin & Co, 


29 Union Square, 29 
have just received Latest Designs in 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Bronzes, Clocks, 


Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 




















** Tux Iwdereepert’’ Press, Nos. ‘31 axp 23 Rose Steerer. 








